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UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 



THE HISTORY OF THE CANAANITES AND 
PHILISTINES* 



SECT. I. 

The History of Canaan. 



UNDER the general denomination of Canaan- 
ites are included the seven nations, distin- 
guished in scripture by the names of Hittites, Je- 
busites, Amorites, Girgasites, Hivttes, Perizzites, 
and Canaankes, properly so called. They appear 
to have laboured in a particular manner under the 
evil influence of the curse denounced against their 
progenitor, Canaan : being doomed in the end to 
subjection, expulsion, or extirpation : and were in 
all probability, subdivided into many little king- 
doms ; since we read of thirty-one Canaan kish 
kings, who were subdued by the victorious arms 
of Joshua. 

With respect to customs, manners, arts, sci- 
ences, and language, these nations may be 
supposed to have differed widely from each other, 
according to the different courses of life, which 
naturally resulted from their respective situations. 
Those who resided on the seacoasta were mer* 
Vol, Hi B 
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chants, in which capacity they will be considered 
when spoken of as Phoenicians, for by that name 
they were afterward known to the Greeks. The 
others, who had an inland situation, were partly 
employed in rural avocations, and partly in the 
exercise of arms. Those who resided in the 
walled cities and fixed abodes, cultivated the land ; 
and those who wandered about, grazed cattle, or 
earned arms ; so that it is easy to discern among 
them the several distinct classes of merchants, 
artificers, soldiers, shepherds, and husbandmen. 
It is also sufficiently obvious, that they were well 
appointed for war ; that their towns were well for- 
tified, and themselves well supplied with military 
weapons ; that they were enterprising, obstinate, 
and almost invincible ; and by no means defici- 
ent in craft or policy. 

Their religion seems to have been undefiled to 
the days of Abraham, who acknowledged Mel- 
chisedek as a priest of the most high God : but 
after this period they degenerated apace ; and in 
the days of Moses were become incorrigible idol- 
aters ; for he strictly enjoined the Israelites not 
to intermarry with them, but to " destroy their , 
altars, overthrow their images, cut down their 
groves, and smite them without mercy." They 
are said to have compelled their children to pass 
through fire to the idol Moloch; to have con- 
taminated their altars with human sacrifices; and 
to have abandoned themselves entirely to the, 
gratification of their impure desires. Of their 
government nothing more can be said, than that 
they were comprehended in a great number of 
states under subjection to chiefs or kings; and 
that all their business was transacted in popular 
assemblies. 
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The beginning of their history is extremely 
dark, and much encumbered with the hypotheses 
of the learned, who have contemplated their anti- 
quities. They are supposed, upon the increase 
of their families, to have possessed themselves of. 
the Arabian side of Egypt ; and there to have 
erected a kingdom coeval with that of MizrairH. 
But the incongruity, which subsisted between 
their customs and those of the Egyptians, occa- 
sioned some fierce contentions, which terminated 
in their total expulsion. 

The first authentic account of this g, q 9 
people applies to the inhabitants of the 1912! 
vale of Siddim, who were invaded by 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and reduced to pay 
. an annual tribute. Thirteen years after their 
subjugation they revolted, and determined to 
dispute their rights with the conqueror; but 
their effort proved unsuccessful* and they were 
chastised with the . most exemplary rigour. At 
this time Lot was taken captive, and rescued by 
his kinsman Abraham. 

No further mention is made of their 3. c 
concerns during the space of fifteen years ; I89r. 
but at length a terrific judgment was 
executed on the inhabitants of Siddim, in con- 
sequence of their gross impiety and un cleanness. 
Four cities of this fertile and pleasant vale, Sodom, 
Gommorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, were at once 
destroyed by fire and brimstone ; and the whole 
tract of country in their vicinage was consumed, 
and became the Dead sea, or lake Asphaltites. 

After this destruction of one branch of the 
Canaanites, with their whole territory, except 
the city of Bela, the Hittites treated with Abra- 
ham respecting the cave of Machpelah, and their 
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behaviour towards that patriarch merits our 
warmest approbation. 

B. C. Nothing material occurs after this transr 
1734. action, for the space of one hundred and 
twenty-eight years, when Hamor, king of 
Shechem, sold a piece of ground to Jacob : and 
Dinah, the daughter of that patriarch, enflamed 
Shechem, the son of Hamor> with the most ar- 
dent and ungovernable passion ; in consequence 
of which, he violated her chastity, and brought 
that dreadful massacre upon his unfortunate sub* 
jects, which is circumstantially detailed in the 
thirty-fourth chapter of the book of Genesis. 

When Moses first advanced towards the bor- 
ders of the promised land, the CanaanUes in 
the south-eastern parts of the country united 
with the Amalekites, to impede the progress of 
Israel; but they were eventually unsuccessful, 
though permitted to repulse such of the chosen 
people as attempted to enter their territory against 
the express decree of God. Arad was king in 
the south-eastern part of Canaan, when Moses had 
a second time advanced to the frontiers. He went 
out against the invaders, and took many of them 
prisoners ; but he was afterward completely 
vanquished, and his country utterly destroyed* 

Sihon, the Amorite, residing in the ancient 
country of the Moabites and Ammonites, being 
requested to grant a free passage through his 
country to the Israelites, marched out to oppose 
them $ but he sustained an overthrow at Jaazep* 
which was attended with the loss of all his pos- 
sessions. 

£, C, 0& k* n ? of Bashan, is reckoned among 

1453. the sovereigns of the Amorites : he was 

of the race of giants, and had a» iron. 
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bedstead nine cubits in length : his kingdom de- 
rived its name from the lofty hill of Bashan, and 
contained no less than sixty walled towns, be- 
side* villages. Og is said to have espoused the 
cause of Sihon, in opposing the progress of Moses \ 

and his people ; but he was slain in the contest, 
and his. whole kingdom was transferred to the 
children of Israel. 

The news of what Moses had done to these r 

confederate kings on the other side Jordan as- 
tonished the Canaanites of every denomination ; 
but when they also heard, that the waters of the 
river had been divided to facilitate the. passage of 
the conquerors, their surprise was! converted into 
terror and consternation. Jericho was the first ~ I 

place that felt the fury of the impending storm. | 

It was dismantled by the* shouts of the Israelites, 
the sound' of rams horns, and the carrying the 
ark of the covenant: round the walls. Not a 
single inhabitant was -spared but. the family of j 

Rahab, who had concealed the spies sent by Joshua 
into the city : the buildings were all reduced to f 

ashes, and a curse denounced against the man, \ 

who should attempt to raise others upon the same j 

foundation. j 

The tidings of such rapid and important g a q 
conquests alarmed the little state of Ai, 1451. 
whose king is said to have gained some 
trifling advantage in his first, skirmish with 
Joshua. That general, however, .formed a stra- 
tagem, by which the city of Ai was speedily re- 
duced to a heap of. ruins ; the inhabitants slaugh- 
tered, to the number of twelve thousand souls ; 
and the king himself suspended from a tree, and 
afterward buried in one of the gates, beneath a 
heap of stones. 

B2 
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In otder to avert the impending destruction 
which now began to threaten all the neighbour* 
ing kingdoms, the inhabitants of Gibeon, a city 
of the Hmtes, sent ambassadors to Joshua, who, 
aniTing. at hiacamp,in Gitgal, with old tattered 
garments, clouted shoes* and a quantity of 
mouldy bread, assuved the Israelites, that they had 
come from a far country to solicit an amicable 
alliance ; and acted their parts with such address, 
-that Joshua, inconsiderately, made a league with 
them* At the expiration of three days the arti- 
fice was discovered, but the Israelites had already 
engaged to protect them as friends : they were, 
however, condemned to be hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water, to the people they had so sub* 
tilely deceived* . 

Adonizedek, king of Jerusalem, resolving to 
make an example of the Gibeonhes, who had so 
tamely surrendered their liberties, called in the 
longs of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachtsh, and Eg£on» 
to assist him in besieging the city of Gibeon* 
The inhabitants, in this distress, applied for suc- 
cour to Joshua, who immediately came, and 
obliged the royal confederates to retire with the 
utmost precipitation* As they were fleeing, and 
had nearly reached Beth-Horon, there fell a dread- 
ful storm of hail, which did more execution than 
the arms of the Israelites* Thus persecuted by 
the heavens above, and pressed by Joshua in the 
-rear, they fled as chance directed them* In so 
general a dispersion great numbers of them would, 
•in all probability, have escaped ; had not the sun 
stopped his career at Joshua's command, that the 
Israelites might see to overtake and destroy their 
enemies* The five kings found a temporary asy* 
lum in a cave near the city of Makkedah ; but. 
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being discovered, they were soon dragged out j 
exposed to various indignities ; and put to death, 

Jabin, king of Aaor, receiving intelligence of 
this calastrophej resolved to raise all the tribes 
oi the Canaaiiites to resist the common enemy? 
and actually assembled an army for that purpose, 
which is said to have been " like the sand on the 
seashore for numbers/' But these confede- 
rates, being attacked by surprise while they were 
encamped near the waters of Meron, were dri- 
ven from their camp, mid pursued with great 
slaughter. 

Notwithstanding their numerous losses and 
misfortunes, the Canaanites still retained their 
spirits, and kept Joshua employed for the space 
of six years, at the expiration of which great 
numbers are supposed to have emigrated into fo- 
reign countries. 

After they had been repeatedly defeated 
and reduced, the Anakini, a barbarous race 
who inhabited the mountainous part of the 
country, were invaded and cut off, and thus the 
Israelites acquired, by degrees, the possession of 
the greatest part of Canaan. But still the Ca- 
naanites of several denominations were very 
powerful, and, during the remainder of Joshua's 
life, were but little molested, as the conquerors 
were engaged in the important business of divid- 
ing their new territories. 

Subsequent to this division they were 
again invaded on all sides by the children of 
Israel. The tribes of Simeon and Judah 
marched against the Canaanites and Perizzites, 
slew ten thousand men in the field, and pursued 
the fugitives to the city of Beaek, the residence 
of king Adonibezek, who was infamous for his 
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singular insolence and inhumanity; for by his 
own confession he caused seventy monarchs, 
whom he had taken captive, to be deprived of 
their thumbs and great toes, and obliged them to 
receive their allowance of food, like dogs, be* 
neath his table. His city was now taken by as- 
sault, and all the inhabitants put to death* The 
king himself escaped, but being overtaken in his 
flight, his thumbs and great toes were cut off, as 
a just reward for his former cruelty* 

Shortly after this expedition the Canaanites 
were invaded in several other parts* Those who 
dwelt in the mountains were easily reduced, but 
those who occupied the low country were able to 
make a long and vigorous resistance, being fur- 
nished with chariots of iron* In the course of 
this war Hebron foil into the hands of Caleb, 
who drove thence the three sons of Anak* 

Some vigorous attempts were also made by the 
other tribes against the cities that had fallen to 
their lot, but the adverse party maintained their 
ground with such firmness and resolution, that, 
after all their calamities, they were but little in- 
ferior to the Israelites, nor had one tribe of them 
been extirpated, except the Girgasites* 

The Canaanites, the Hivites of mount Leba- 
non, and the Sidonians, were left to prove the 
sacred people, by exercising them with tempta- 
tion to idolatry : and the other devoted nations, 
liviilg as it were in common with the Israelites, 
soon persuaded them to intermarry with them, 
and serve their gods. 

B. c. I n consequence of their artifices, Israel 

1385. incurred the heavy displeasure of the Al- 
mighty, who employed a second Jabin as 
the instrument of his wrath* This prince 4^* 
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ctaced the Jews to the most abject state of slavery, 
and oppressed them with the utmost rigour for 
die space of twenty years. At the expiration of 
that time they revolted, and proved so successful 
in their attempt for the recovery of their liberty, 
. that they routed Jabin's army, and pursued Sisera 
(who had the command of nine hundred chariots 
of iron) to the gates of Harosheth of the Gen* 
tiles. That general, fearing to be made prisoner* 
quitted his chariot, and directed his steps with al) 
possible speed to the tent of Heber the Kenke* 
where be was received by Jael, Heber's wife, 
with every token of respect and amity. Having 
refreshed himself with a bowl of milk, and re- 
quested his hostess to keep wa&h at the tent door 
lest his enemies should discover him, he fell into 
a deep sleep. Jael immediately seized the op- 
portunity of driving a nail into his temples, 
and thus deprived him of life* Barak, the 
commander of Israel, came to the tent in quest 
of the fugitive, and found that he had perished 
by the hand of a, woman; in consequence of 
which Jabin's oppression was set aside, and the 
Israelites obtained a respite for the term of forty 
years. • • • - 

After this battle the history of the Ca* b # c. 
jiaanites* is very obscure, and unsatisfae- 1047' 
tory, till the feign of. David, when that 
monarch invaded the city of Jerusalem. The 
Jebusites, who held the fortress of Ztefi* are said 
to have posted their lame and blind to defend 
U, saying, they were sufficient to keep off s* 
contemptible an enemy : but David soonconvutc* 
ed them of their error, and carried the place by 
ttProi. Abo* the same time they were invade* 
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in Gezer, by the king of Egypt, and reduced to 
the utmost extremities . 

Thus oppressed by Israel on the one hand, and 
assaulted by the powerful armies of Pharaoh on 
toe other, the remnant of the Amorites, Hittites, 
Hmtes, Perizzites, and Jebusites, were, in the- 
days of Solomon, sunk to so wretched a situation, 
that they were unable to answer the demand of 
a tribute, and are therefore supposed to have 
been employed in the most laborious and servile 
works by the Jews, who reckoned them of a 
more ignoble birth than themselves. It is how- 
ever necessary to remark, that the Canaanites, 
properly so called, were not subject to the yoke of 
bolomon, but, remaining free in their possessions 
on the seacoast, gradually, rose to a great height 
of fame and prosperity under the appellation of 



SECT. II. 
The Efotory of the Philistines. 

ITuf *5? ^^scrved, that this people 

£J ^L!u F**! from *« CasluWm7£d 
partly from the Caphtorim, the posterity of Miz- 
num. Moses affirms, that they drove out the 
Avim or- Avites, even to Gaza, and took pos- 
session of the country which was the chief, ifnot 
the best, part of the Land of Promise. 

Their most ancient form of government was ad- 
iwmstered by JOhgs, all of whom weii honoured 
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With the appellation of Abimelech. In the days 
of Moses this monarchy was changed into an 
aristocracy of five lords ; but the supreme au-, 
thority was again Tested in the hands of a king, 
though it is uncertain by what means this change, 
was effected. The second race of kings was 
distinguished by the appellation of Achish. Dur- 
ing their best times, the royal residence was at 
Gath, whence it was removed) first to Askelon, 
and then to Gaza. 

The Philistines appear to have been a warlike 
and industrious people, and in the days of Abraham 
were justly famed for the purity and simplicity 
of their/ manners ; but they gradually degenerated 
into all the vices of other idolatrous nations, and 
became the most irreconcikable enemies of the 
Israelites. They were greatly addicted to trade ; 
entertained a very fond veneration for their dei- 
ties ; and performed their religious ceremonies 
with much pomp and magnificence. Their Ian-, 
guage appears to have been easily understood by 
the Hebrews ; and they had, doubtless, the arts 
and sciences in common with the most ingenious 
of their contemporaries. The invention of the 
bow and arrow is ascribed to this people. 
, Abimelech their king, in Abraham's g # q # 
time, was a wise and equitable person, 1697. 
and seems to have had some intercourse 
with God. He resided at Gerar, where he be-, 
came enamoured of Abraham's wife, and, under- 
standing she was a single woman, resolved to take 
her to his bed ; but being warned by the Al- 
mighty, in a dream, to restore the object of his 
love to her concealed husband, he called Abra- 
ham into his presence, rebuked him for his dupli- 
city and' want of confidence, and* presented him 
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with a considerable number of sheep, 6xeft, and 
servants, giving him free permission at die same 
time to settle in any part of his dominions. 

Abimelech the second reigned also at Gerar> 
and had almost the same transaction with Isaac 
-and Rebecca, as his father had With Abraham 
and Sarah* He seems to have been actuated by 
the very same principles as his righteous prede- 
cessor, and certainly merited the epfthet of a just' 
-and righteous prince. Isaac continued without- 
molestation in the land (ill his increasing- power 
began to give umbrage to the Philistines, who 
gave him no small disturbance, by filling up his 
wells as fast as his servants dug them, and by va- 
rious other ill offices. He was then compelled to 
remove from place to place, till at length Abi- 
melech renewed the covenant, that had subsisted 
between his father and Abraham* 

Nothing further Worthy of notice is recorded 
tjf these people, till after the decease of Joshua, 
when they were dispossessed of Gaza, Askelon, 
and Ekron, by the united tribes of Simeon and ; 
Judah, which however they soon recovered, but 
whether by gift or conquest is uncertain. 

g, C. About one hundred and twenty years" 

1305. after the reduction of these cities, the 
Philistines oppressed the children of Is* 
tael, -and retained them in subjection till their- 
tlelivery was effected by the valour of Shamgar, 
Who is said to have killed six hundred men with* 
an ox goad* A second time they oppressed the 
Israelites, in conjunction with the Ammonites, in* 
the days of Jepthah : and a third time they re- 
duced them, by the permission of God, and held 
them in subjection for the space of forty years* 
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" In this interval, Samson was bortf to ^. c. 
check the pVide of the Philistines. He H3r. 
fell in love with a damsel who resided at 
Timnath, and, at the celebration of his marriage, 
proposed a riddle to thirty young Philistines, pro- 
mising to give a suit of apparel to each man, if 
within seven days they should explain it. For 
three successive days they puzzled themselves with' 
the solution of his enigma ; but finding themselves 
totally at a loss, and knowing that Samson would 
demand thirty changes of apparel from them, if 
tjiey could not resolve k, they threatened their 
countrywoman, Samson's bride, with the most 
dreadful effects of their fury, if she did not extri- 
cate them from their trouble. She accordingly 
wearied her husband by continual entreaties, till 
at length she prevailed on him to disclose the 
ambiguity, which she communicated to her guests* 
This transaction proved a misfortune to Askelon, 
as Samson went thither and slewthirty men, whose 
garments he carriedhometo fulfil his engagement. 

This marriage was productive of many n ,Q a 
misfortunes to the Philistines; for Sam- 113& 
son's father-in-law, apprehending that his 
daughter was not possessed of the Israelite's heart, 
gave her to another, and denied Samson, who had 
been absent a twelvemonth, all access to his wife ; 
but at the same time offered him another daugh- 
ter, whom he highly extolled for her youth and 
personal accomplishments. But this proposal did 
not pacify Samson, who, in revenge, sent three, 
hundred foxes with fire-brands at their tails into 
the fields, so that the standing com was consum- 
ed, together with all the other fruits of the earth. 
The Philistines, confounded at so unexpected a 
disaster, and understanding the cause of Samson's 
Vol. II. C 



anger, looked on his father-in-law as the chief 
incendiary, and therefore burnt him, together 
with his daughter. 

Many of them were afterward smitten by 
Samson, whom they pursued to the rock Etam, 
and received, bound, from the men of Judah. 
The Philistines shouted aloud at sight of their 
enemy, but their joy was soon converted into 
mourning, for Samson, breaking his bonds, found 
the jaw-bone of an ass, and with that weapon 
killed a thousand of his adversaries. 

At the expiration of twenty years the Gazitetf 
thought they had this formidable enemy within : 
their power, and fastened their gates, with an 
intention to put him to death in the morning. But 
their precaution was frustrated by Samson, who* 
quitting his lodging at midnight, took the city- 
gates, with their posts and bars, and carried them 
away to Hebron. He was however at length sub- 
dued through the treachery of his mistress De- : 
lilah, who consented to deliver him to the lords of 
the Philistines for a considerable sum of money* 
Samson, thus betrayed through his own folly 
and incontinence, was deprived of his sight, 
bound in fetters of brass, and compelled to grind 
in the prison at Gaza : but, in consequence of 
his repentance and earnest prayer to God, he was 
finally enabled to revenge himself in the most 
ample manner, by overturning the temple ofDa- 
gon, and crushing three thousand persons beneath 
the ruins. 

Soon after this extraordinary event the Philis- 

i tines obtained a signal victory over Israel, and 

r took the ark of God, after having slain the two 

priests who attended it: but experiencing some 

severe afflictions while they retained it in their 
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possession, they sent it hack again to the Israelites, 
and appear to have been thoroughly sensible of 
the hand that chastised them* They soon, how- 
ever, forgot this manifestation of the divine anger ; 
:fbr about twenty years after, they marched against 
.the chosen people who were assembled at Miss- 
pell, but they were dispersed by so dreadful a 
storm of thunder and lightning, that the Israelites 
pursued them with great slaughter as far as Beth- 
Car, and emancipated themselves from their ty- 
rannical yoke. 

The Philistines soon recovered this loss, b. C. 
and in a few years became more powerful 1696. 
than ever; for being informed that one 
of their fortresses had been surprised by Jonathan 

• the son of Saul, they assembled thirty thousand 
chariots of war, six thousand horse, and an in- 
credible number of foot soldiers, to fight with 
the Israelites, who were at this time destitute of 
arms, through the political precautions of their 
tyrannical oppressors* 

• In the midst of their cruel depredations b # c. 
they received a check from Jonathan, 1095." 
who, inspired by a divine impulse, and 
accompanied by Us armour-bearer, made a con- 
siderable slaughter of one of their out guards ; 
the noise of which spreading to the whole body, 
occasioned so universal a tumult, that they fell 
upon each other with great fury, and the earth is 
expressly said to have shaken beneath them* The 
Israelites perceiving this confusion, sallied out 
against them under the command of Saul, and 
pursued them wi{h unremitting slaughter from 
Michmash to Ajalon. 

• Notwithstanding this misfortune, visibly ef- 
fected by the hand of Heaven, they recovered 
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their former .spirit in a few years, and resolved 
once more to try the strength of the Israelites in 
arms. They accordingly pitched their tents on 
an eminence in front of the Jewish camp, and 
aent a giant, one Goliath of Gath, to challenge 
any individual of their enemies to single combat. 
He presented himself before the intimidated tribes 
for forty days successively, without receiving any 
answer to Ins proposals, or his menaces.; but at 
last he was attacked and slain by David, who at 
that time was a ruddy youth, and used no oth^r 
weapons than a sling and a smooth stone chosen 
from a brook* The haughty Philistine no sooner 
fell, than David severed his head from his body, 
and carried it off in triumph, while the Philis- 
tines fled with the utmost precipitation, and were 
pursued with great slaughter to the gates of their 
own cities, Gath and Ekron. 

Soon after this event they were overthrown in 
battle by David, and some great rhange seems to 
have been effected in their government, for about 
this time the Scripture speaks of a king whose 
name was Achish, and who resided at Gath. 
David, being compelled by the urgency of his 
affairs to seek an asylum in Gath, was brought 
before this monarch ; but he, supposing from his 
behaviour that he was insane, would take no fur- 
ther notice of him than to command, that he 
shoujd no more be brought into his presence. . 
B. C. Achish, the son of Maoch, afterward 
1060. received David and all his followers into 
his protection \ allotted him Ziglag for his 
particular dwelling ; and proposed to entrust him 
with an honourable command in the army ; but 
this design was overruled by the lords of the 
Philistines. 
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Achish and the Philistines now marched againat 
SauU who was encamped on mount Gilboa, and 
after a sanguinary contest, obtained a complete 
victory. They drove the Israelites before them 
with great slaughter; put Jonathan, Abinadab, 
and Malchishu% to death : and pursued closely 
titer Saul, but he fell by his own sword before 
they overtook him. This conquest put them in 
possession of a great part of the enemy's country. 

On David's accession to the throne of his de- 
ceased rival, the Philistines did not offer to dis- 
turb him, but the irreconcileable enmity which 
subsisted between the nations soon produced other 
wars, all of which terminated in favour of the 
Israelites. The Philistines now were made tri- 
butary to David, and are supposed to have ap- 
plied themselves to commerce and the arts of 
peace, 

Many years after this period they were B.C. 
harassed by Nadab, king of Israel, who 953. 
besieged them in the city of Gibbe- 
thon, which was again invested by Elah, king of 
Israel, some years afterward ; but they resisted the 
efforts of both these princes with equal intrepidity 
and success. 

They are said to have courted the favour of 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, by a voluntary pay- 
ment of their tribute, which had been for some 
time neglected t but in the reign of his son Je- 
horam they rose in open rebellion, broke into his 
kingdom* plundered the royal treasury, and ex- 
terminated all his family except Athaliah and 
her son Ahaziah, who had the good fortune to 
escape their fury- This extraordinary success was 
probably owing to the assistance they received 
from the Arabians ? who at the same period made 
C 2 
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war upon the Israelites; but they were soon af- 
terward recompensed by Usuoah, king of Judah, 
who dismantled Ashdod, Gath, and Jabneh, and 
built several strong cities among them to keep 
them in subjection. 
B, c They are supposed to have remained 
740. peaceable under the government of Uz- 
ziah and Jotham t but in the reign of Ahas 
they revolted, and warred against Judah with 
such success, that they added a considerable por- 
tion of country to their ancient territories* Thi» 
acquisition was soon wrested from them by He- 
zekiah, the son of Ahaz ; and, to add to their 
misfortunes, they were at the same time attacked 
by the Assyrians, who besieged their city Ashdod, 
and finally deprived them of their liberty* From 
this period they were tributary to the great monar- 
chies as they succeeded each other, till their total 
destruction accomplished the animated predictions 
of the prophet Zephaniah. " Gaza shall be for- 
saken, and Askelon a desolation : they shall drive 
out Ashdod at the noon day, and Ekron shall be 
rooted up* Wo unto the inhabitants of the sea- 
coasts, the nation of the Cherethites I the word 
of the Lord is against you : O Canaan, the land 
of the Philistines, I will even destroy thee, that 
there shall be no inhabitant ; and the seacoasts 
shall be dwellings and cottages for shepherds, and 
folds for flocks." 
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CHAP, I. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM THE 
BIRTH OF ABRAHAM TO THE BABYLONISH 
CAPTIVITY, INCLUDING THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF PALESTINE. 

r 1 ^HIS rich and beautiful tract of country was first 
JL called the Land of Canaan, from Noah's 
grand -son, by whom it was peopled : but in later 
ages it has been distinguished by other appella- 
tions ; such as the Land of Promise; the Land 
of God, the Holy Land,* Palestine^ Judea, and 
the Land of Israel- 
It was bounded on the west by the Mediter- 
ranean i on the east by the lake Asphajtites, the 
river Jordan, the Sarnachonite lake, and the sea 
of Tiberias ; on the north by the mountains of 
Antilibanus, or the province of Phoenicia; and 
on the south by Edom or ldumea4 Its extent, 

* The Jews have dignified this country with the title 
of Holy Land on account of its metropolis, which was 
regarded as the centre of God's worship, and hi a pecu- 
liar habitation: and Christian writers have deemed it 
worthy of the same honour, as being the scene on which 
the coequal Son of God accomplished the great work of 
redemption. 

t It was called Palestine from the Palest ines or Phi- 
listines, who possessed a considerable share of it : and 
Judea, from the tribe of Judah, who inhabited the finest 
part of the whole. At present it is generally distinguish- 
ed by the name of Palestine- 

( It 1 5 necessary to observe, that this description is 
confined to the part which is properly called '* the Land 
of Promise \" the boundaries of that part which belong- 
ed to two tribes and a half on the other side Jordan, call- 
ed Pcrcea, and of the kingdoms of Sihon, Og, &c. 
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acconfing to the most accurate maps, appears fo 
have been 200 miles in length, and about 80 in 
breadth at the widest part* It reached from 31 
deg. 30 rain, to 33 deg. 20 min. of north lati- 
tude ; and from 34 deg. 50 min. to 37 deg. 15 
min* of east longitude* 

The serenity of the air, the fertility of the soil, 
and the incomparable excellence of the fruits of 
Palestine, induced the Jewish lawgiver to de- 
scribe it, as " a land that flowed with milk and 
honey ; a land of brooks and waters, of fountains 
that spring out of the hills and valleys > a land of 
wheat and barley, of vines, pomegranates, figs, 
and honey ; a land where is no lack or scarcity of 
any thing." Its richness and fecundity have 
been extolled even by Julian the apostate, and 
many writers have descanted upon its natural 
beauties: but, in consequence of the just anger 
of God, the greater part of it is now reduced 
into a mere desert, and seems incapable of culti- 
vation. 

Subsequent to its conquest by the children of 
Israel, Judea, in its most extensive sense, was 
divided into maritime and inland, as well as into 
champaign and mountainous ; and again sub-' 
divided in Judea on this side, and Judea beyond 
Jordan. But the most considerable division was 
that made by lot among the twelve tribes, for the 
prevention of murmurs and discontent, when two 
tribes and a half were seated beyond the river, 
and the rest on this side. In the reign of king' 
Solomon it was divided into twelve districts, each' 
under a peculiar officer; and, in the time of 

ate not so easily ascertained, any more than the cen- 
auests and acquisitions which they afterward made on* 
der the reigns of their most prosperous monarch*. 
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his imprudent son Rehoboam, a more fatal divi- 
sion was effected by tfce revolt often tribes, who 
under the conduct of Jeroboam, established a 
new monarchy, which they called the kingdom of 
Israel, in opposition to that of Judah. The 
Romans divided it into tetrarchies and toparchies ; 
and, after various changes that took place under 
the northern barbarians, Saracens, &c ' the Turks 
reduced it to a province under the beglerbegat* 
or bashawship of Damascus. It will, however, be 
proper to give a general description of the country, 
prior to the history of its successive inhabitants 
and revolutions. 

Of the mountains, so frequently celebrated in 
the poetic books of Holy Writ, those of Lebanon,* 
or Libanus, were the highest and most consider* 
able. This famous chain is computed to be about 
300 miles in compass, having Mesopotamia on the 
east, Armenia on the north, Palestine on the 
south, and the Mediterranean on the west. It 
consists of four ridges, which rise above each 
other : the first is extremely fertile in grain and 
fruit ; the second barren and rocky ; the third 
embellished with verdant plants, balsamic herbs, 
and odoriferous flowers $ and the fourth, by rea« 
son of its surprising height, is generally covered 
with snow. Several considerable rivers .have 
their source in these mountains, viz. the Jordan, 
Rocham, Nahar-Rossian, and Nahar-Cadicha } 



• These mountains make a considerable figure in the 
Jewish history, on account of the prodigious number of 
cedars, which they afforded for the ornament of Solo* 
sum's temple and metropolis. And St. Jerom, speaking 
af Libanus, jays* '< it is the highest hill in all the Land 
of Promise, as well asthc most woody and thickset." 
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and some others, of a leas stream, rusk down the 
heights,and form the most beautiful cascades that 
ever attracted the admiration of the curious. 
The western ridge is properly distinguished by the 
appellation of Libanus, as the eastern is called 
Antilibanus, and the hollow between Ccelosyria. 
They are at present inhabited by the Maronites 
and wild Arabs ; and spotted with various edifices, 
as churches, convents, chapels, grots, &c. 
: * Mount Hermon, the summit of which, like Leba- 
non, is- usually capped with snow, is the next in dig- 
nity for height, and was once famed for an ancient 
temple, much resorted to by the superstitious 
heathens. It La also celebrated by the royal 
psalmist for its refreshing dews, which descended 
on the adjoining mount of Sion: and St. Jerom 
asserts, that its snow was carried to Tyre and 
Sidon, to be used in cooling liquors* 

Mount Tabor is justly admired for its beauty, 
regularity, . fertility, and central situation, in a 
huge plain, at a distance from any other hill. It 
enjoys the noblest prospect that can possibly be 
imagined of many places famed in Scripture ; 
such as the hills of Samaria, and Engadi on the 
south ; those of Hermon and Gilboa, on the east 
and north-east ; and mount Carmel, on the south- 
west. Some remains of the wall and gates built 
by Josephus are still visible on the top $ and on 
the eastern side are those of a strong castle ; in 
the cincture of which are three altars in remem- 
brance of the three tabernacles, which St. Peter 
proposed to erect, at the time of our Lord's trans* 
figuration, on this mountain. 

Mount Carmel stands, on the skirts of the sea, 
and is the most remarkable headland on the 
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coast. It seems to have derived is name * from : 
its abundant fertility, and is highly venerated 
both by Jews and Christians, as having been the 
residence of the prophet Elijah. 

Mount Olivet, or the Mount of Olives, is 
situated at the distance of one mile from Jeru- 
salem, and commands a fine view of the city, 
from which it is parted by the brook Kedron and the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. It is not, in reality, a single 
hill, but part of a long ridge, with four summits 
extending from north to south ; the middlemost 
of which is that, whence our Saviour ascended 
into Heaven. 

Mount Calvary claims our chief regard, as the 
scene of our Redeemer's great atonement for his 
sinful creatures. It stood anciently without the 
gates of the city, being the place appointed for 
public executions* But the emperor Adrian, 
having ordered Jerusalem to be rebuilt a little to 
the northward of its former situation, enclosed 
this mountain within the walls. Constantine 
erected a magnificent church upon it ; and it has 
always been regarded as a place of great venera- 
tion by Christians of all denominations. 

Mount Gihon stands west of Jerusalem, and at 
a smaller distance than Calvary, being about two 
furlongs from the gate of Bethlehem. It was here 
that Solomon was anointed king by Zadock the 
priest, and Nathan the prophet. There was also 
a celebrated pool upon it, from which King 
Hezekiah brought water, by an aqueduct, into the 
city. It is still a noble basin, one hundred and 

* The word cartnel, according to the Hebrew import, 
signifies tte vine of God, and is constantly used in the 
prophetic books, to represent any place planted with a 
profusion of fruit-trees* 
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six paces long, and sixty-seven broad, lined with 
plaster, and well stored with water* 

Mount Moriah, the site of the famous temple 
of Solomon, stands on the south-east of Calvary, 
having Millo on the west, so called from the 
filling up of that deep valley, in order to raise it 
to a level with the rest. It is commonly suppos- 
ed, that Abraham was commanded to offer his be- 
loved son Isaac as a burnt sacrifice to God upon 
this mountain. This article of the mountains 
may be concluded with observing, that those in 
the kingdom of Judafr mostly stand southward) 
towards the land of Edom; but those of the 
kingdom of Israel are interspersed' within the 
country* 

The most celebrated of the valleys werei 
Berakhah, in the tribe of Judah, on the west side 
of the. lake of Sodom ; siddim, famed for the 
overthrow of Chedorlaomer ; Shaveh, or the royal 
valley, where the king of Sodom met Abraham 
after the defeat of the confederates ; the vale of 
Salt, celebrated for the overthrow of the Edomites 
by David and Amaziah ; Jezreel, the scene of 
Jezebel's untimely end ; Mamre, so called from, 
the name of its owner, and from the oak under 
which Abraham entertained the three celestial 
visitors ; Rephaim, the vale of the Titans and gU 
ants ; Jehoshaphat, so called from the victory there 
obtained by a monarch of that name ; Hinnom, 
anciently defiled by many barbarous rites and 
superstitions ; Zeboim, which received its apel- 
lation from one of the four cities that perished 
with Sodom near the Dead Sea ; Achor, where 
Achan was put to death by the Israelitish host for 
his sacrilege ; Bochim, so^denominated from the 
universal mourning, which the Israelites- made 
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there on account of the dreadful message they 
received from God, for their . disobedience ; and 
the valley of Ekh, famous for the defeat of 
Goliath and the Philistines, by David, and his royal 
patron Saul. 

There were likewise several noted plains in: 
Palestine, viz. the great plain, through which the 
river Jordan runs ; the plain of Jezreel, which 
extended, from Scytbopolis to mount Carmel ;. 
Sharany. where the Gadites are supposed to have- 
fed their numerous flocks and herds ; Sephekh,. 
which extended .westward and southward of 
EleutheropoUs ; Jericho, much celebrated for its 
palm-trees, balm, shrub, and rose-trees ; and. 
others too numerous to admit of mention- 
Many deserts and wildernesses of this country • 
are mentioned in the sacred history, which are not, 
however, to be understood of places quite barren 
or uninhabited ; for several of them contained 
cities and villages. The word, therefore, com- . 
monly meant no more than a tract that bore 
neither com, wine, nor oil, but was left to the- 
spontaneous , productions of nature* The most 
noted of these deserts .were Arnon, in which the . 
river of that name runs through the land of 
Gilead; Ziph, where David sought an asylum 
from persecution ; Cadesh,near Cadesji-Barneah, . 
on the south side of Judah, mentioned as the place 
where IVfoses and Aaron were chastised for 
smiting the rock ; Mahon, on the south of, 
Jeahimon > Tekoah, Bezer, Gibeon, and several , 
others. 

Among the woods or forests mentioned in 
Scripture, were those of Hareth, whither David . 
withdrew from Saul ; Ephraim, where Absalom 
receive^ the just reward of his rebellion ; Lebanon, 
Vol. II. D 
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where Solomon built a magnificent palace ; end 
Bethel, whence the she bean came and devoured 
the children who insulted the Prophet Elisha. 

Of the seas there are commonly reckoned 
five, viz* the Mediterranean, the Dead sea* the 
flea of Tiberias, the Samochonite sea, or lake, and 
the sea of Jazer. The first of these has been fre- 
quently described by travellers : the second, called 
by some authors the Asphaltlte lake, is so im- 
pregnated with salt, that those Who dive beneath 
its surface are immediately covered with a kind 
of brine \ and vast quantities of bitumen are 
thrown, by its Waves, upon the shore : the third 
is highly commended by Josephtts for the sweet* 
ness and coolness of its water, and variety of 
excellent fish : the fourth is farted only for the 
thickness of its water, from which it is supposed 
to have derived its name t and the fifth is no other* 
than a small lake in the Vicinity of th* city 
Jazer. 

The Jbrdah is the* most cOnsidetablC of the 
rivers, and indeed the only stream that merits 
the name; as the ArfiOn, Jabbbk, Chereth* 
Sorek, Kishon, Bosor, fee. are but brooks or" 
rivulets in comparison of this, or the Euphrates. 
It has its source at the famous lake of Phials* 
about ten miles north of that of Samoehon j its! 
course is mostly southward, inclining a few de- 
grees towards the west j its breadth has been 
compared to that of the Thames at Windsor 3 its 
depth is said to be three yards at the* Very brink i 
its rapidity considerable \ and the scenery of its 
banks varied, according to the places which it 
intersects. In ancient times, it overflowed about 
the season of the early harvest, or soon after* 
Easier i- but it is no longer subject to this iniun 



datum. The plain on both sides, from the sea of 
Tiberias, to the Asphahhe lake, is extremely arid 
and unwholesome during the heat of summery 
andevery-wheresteril, except that part which lies 
contiguous to the river. 

Among the most remarkable curiosities of 
Palestine may be justly reckoned various petri- 
factions in the neighbourhood of mount Carmel, 
which bear the most exact resemblance to citrons, 
melons, olives, peaches, and other vegetable pro- 
ductions. Here are also found a kind of oysters, 
and bunches x>f grapes of the same consistence. 
Small round stones, resembling peas, have been 
frequently seen on a spot of ground near Rachel's 
tomb, not for from Bethlehem. On the same 
mad as a fountain, honoured with €ie name of 
* Apostle's Fountain ;" and a tittle further is a 
harnen, ragged, «nd dismal sofitude, to whkli 
cur Saviour retired, and was tempted by the 
Devil* In this desert appears a steep and craggy 
■Mountain, on the summit <t which are twoeha- 
pel*. There are afso several gloomy caverns in 
llw neighbourhood, formerly the solitary retreat 
«f Christian anchorets. 

Under this class must also lie ranked the hot 
and medicinal waters of Palestine ; the saline 
efflorescences observed at the distance of a, few 
leagues from the Dead sea ; and the celebrated 
fruit, called by the Arabs, «achone, which grows 
«n akpd of thorny bush, and resembles a small 
unripe walnut* 

Among the artificial rarities maybe considered 
the ruins of Ptolemais,* or St. John d'Acue 



• This city had two watts weU flanked wfefc \ 
i ^therfulwajrlv; sodsat* waUhwUditcUmod wfttawme. 
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which still retain many vestiges of ancient mag- 
nificence ; such as the remains of a noble Gothic 
cathedral, formerly dedicated to St. Andrew ; the 
church of St. John, the titular saint of the city ; 
the convents of the knights hospitallers ; and the 
palace of their grand master. The remains of 
Sebaste, the ancient Samaria, though long ago 
Jaid in ruins, and great part of it turned into 
arable land, exhibit some marks of those sump- 
tuous edifices, with which it was adorned by king 
Herod* Towards the north side is a large square 
piazza, encompassed with marble pillars, to- 
gether with the fragments of strong walls at some 
distance. But the most remarkable - object is a 
church, said to have been built bj the. empress 
Helena over the place where St. John the 
Baptist was beheaded, the dome of which, to- 
gether with some beautiful columns, capitals, 
■and mosaic work, prove it to have been a noble 
iabric. 

. Jacob's well is highly venerated by Christian 
travellers, on account of its antiquity, and of 
our Redeemer's conference with the woman of 
Samaria. It is hewn out of the solid rock, 
-about thirty-fiye yards m depth, and three in 
diameter, and is at present covered with a stone 
vault. . 

The pools of Solomon, supposed to have, been 
made by order of that monarch for the supply of 
.his palaces, gardens, and even the metropolis iu 

But now those works are overthrown, and their fragments 
appear like a ' succession of huge rocks. About half a mile 
*ast of the town is ft curious pyramidal hill, so improved by 
art, that its steepness renders it altogether inaccessible, ex- 
cept on the south-west side. On this eminence the bashaw 
commonly pitches his pavilion, when he takes this town 
in his circuit. 
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self, still appear to have been a work of immense 
cost and labour. Such are also the sealed foun- 
tains immediately opposite. These pools are three 
in a row, one over the other* and disposed in such 
a manner that the water of the uppermost may 
fall into the second, and from the second into the 
third. They are all quadrangular, and of an equal 
breadth, viz, about ninety paces ; but in length 
they differ, the first being one hundred and sixty 
paces, the second two hundred, and the third two 
hundred and twenty t they are all of a consider- 
able depth, walled and plastered, and contain a 
large quantity of water. At the distance of one 
hundred and twenty paces is the spring which 
supplies them# The aqueduct is built on a foun- 
dation of stones, and the water runs in earthen 
pipes about ten inches in diameter. This work 
anciently extended several leagues, but at present 
there are only some fragments of it to be found. 
The gardens of Solomon have also been long de- 
stroyed, and the ground is said to appear almost 
incapable of cultivation. 

The famous pools of Gihon and Bethesda may 
be ranked among the most stately ruins ; the for- 
mer is situated about a quartet of a mile from 
Bethlehem-gate westward ; its length is a hun- 
dred and six paces, and its breadth sixty-seven. 
It is lined with wall and plaster, and contains a 
considerable store of water. The other, at Jeru- 
salem, is one hundred and twenty paces long, 
forty broad, and eight deep j but at present dry. 

In the city of Bethlehem they pretend to show 

the stable and manger where the adorable Messiah 

lay at the period of his nativity \ and exhibit a 

grotto hewn out of a chalky rock, in which they 

D2 
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affirm the blessed virgin concealed herself and 
holy child from the persecution of Herod. 

At Nazareth is a magnificent church .under 
ground, said to occupy the very cave where the 
Virgin Mary received the angel's salutation, and 
where two beautiful pillars of granite .are erected 
in commemoration of that interesting event* At 
a small distance are some fine remains of a larger 
church, supposed to have been erected in the 
time of the empress Helena. But this is much 
inferior to the great church built over our Saviour's 
sepulchre by the same empress, and called the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The last class of artificial curiosities worthy of 
notice is that of the sepulchral, monuments, 
which are scattered all over the country ; and of 
which the most remarkable are selected for the 
reader's gratification. 

The tomb of the holy virgin, situated near 
Jerusalem, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, to which 
there is a descent by a magnificent flight of steps, 
has on the right hand side the sepulchre of St. 
Anna the,mother, and on the left, that of Joseph 
the husband of Mary. In each division are altars- 
fbr the celebration of divine worship , and the 
whole is cut out of the solid rock* 

The monument of king Jehoshaphat is divided 
into several apartments ; one of which contains 
bis tomb, adorned with a stately portico and en- 
tablature. That of Absalom, two furlongs distant 
from Jerusalem, is about twenty cubits square, 
adorned below with four columns of the Ionic 
order, with their capitals, and entablatures to each 
front. From the height of twenty to forty feet it 
is somewhat less, and quite plain,, excepting a 
small fillet at the upper end $ and from forty to 
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the top it changes Into a round, -which tapers gra- 
dually to a point, the whole cut out of the solid 
rock. 

. A little farther westward is the tomb of Zecha- 
riah* the son of Barrachiah, who is said to have 
been slain by the Jews between the temple and 
the altar. This structure is all cut out of the 
natural rock- It is eighteen feet high, as many 
square, and adorned with Ionic columns. 

But the most curious and magnificent pieces of 
antiquity of this kind are the royal sepulchres 
without the walls of Jerusalem i they are all hewn 
out of the solid marble rock, and contain several 
spacious and elaborate apartments* On the east- 
em side is the ent ranee leading to a stately court, 
about one hundred and twenty feet square, neatly 
wrought and polished. On the south side of it is 
a sumptuous portico, embellished in front with a 
kind of architrave, and supported by columns ; 
and on the left of the portico is a descent into the 
sepulchral apartments* 

The first of these is a handsome room,, about 
twenty-four feet square, formed with such neat- 
ness and accuracy, that it may justly be styled a 
beautiful chamber* hollowed out of one piece of 
marble- From this room are three passages lead- 
in g to other chambers of a similar fabric, but of 
different dimensions ; in each of which (the first 
excepted) are stone coffins placed in niches, that 
were once covered with semicircular lids, em- 
bellished with flowers, garlands* &c. but now 
broken, to pieces- The doorcases, hinges, pivots, 
&c. are all of the same stone with the other parts 
of these rooms, and even the doors appear to have 
been cut out of the very piece to which they. hang- 
Why these grots are honoured with the appellation, 
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oF the- -flcpufldires of the kings is Dot exactly 
known, but whoever views them with any degree 
of attention must be induced to pronounce them a 
royal work, and to regard them as the most au- 
thentic remains of the old regal splendour, that 
are to be met with in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem. 

Subsequent to this general description of Pales- 
tine, it may be proper to give a concise account 
of the several lots and countries assigned to the 
Israelites, beginning with those of the two tribes 
and a half, seated beyond Jordan ; proceeding to 
the nine and a half on this side, styled more pro- 
perly the Holy Land ; and concluding with a topi- 
cal description of the contiguous countries, the 
history of the inhabitants of which, who either 
mingled with, or bordered upon the Jews, has 
been already given in the preceding chapters. 

The kings of Bashan and of the Amorites 
being vanquished by the children of Israel, their 
territories were settled by the two tribes of Reu- 
ben and Gad, with half of Manasseh. Reuben, 
who was the eldest, had the southern part of the 
new conquest, extending from the north-east 
coasts of the Asphaltite lake along the eastern 
banks of the river Jordan ; divided on the south 
from Midian by the Anion ; on the north from 
me tribe of Gad, by another little river ; and bor- 
dered on the east partly by the Moalxtes, and 
partly by the Ammonites ; while* the Jordan part- 
ed it on the west from ** The Land of Promise**' 
It exhibited three famous mountains, vi*. Peor, 
Nebo, and Pisgah, and was every-where extremely 
fertile in corn, wine, fruit, and pasturage. 
* To the norm of Reuben was fixed the tribe of 
Gad, having likewise the river Jordan on the 
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west, the Ammonites on the east, and thfrhaif 
tribe.. of Manasseh on the nosth. Thia tract of 
country, like the former,, was famed for its. rich 
pastures and exuberant productions* 

The portion allotted to the hatf 
seh was bounded on the south by that of Gad; 
on the west by the Jordan, and Sataacfamte.lake ; 
on the east by the hitts of ,Baahaa and Herroon i 
and on the, north-by a part, of, Lebanon, ltfe ex- 
tent was almost equals the other two, and it was 
afterwards more properly called Upper Galilee, or 
the Galilee of the Gentiles, 

On this side of the Jordan, and on .the furthest 
northern verge of Judea, lay^the proidBc&of Lower 
Galilee, occupied by the ttibes.o£ Aaher, Zebulun, 
NaphtaU, *nd tssachar*, It? pnedueedLa&> abund- 
ance of corn, oil, wine, and Juwtsxrf. various aorta* 
.and waa, in iis flourishing tcciuution, ,so JuU of 
towns and villages, that Joftphus. observes, the 
least of themvqootained fifteen thousandiidiabife" 
ante,, . t ; • i; ' / «■■•:.,. ;j . u. I .:.:••« 

: The tribe, of Asher was seeded, on .the north- 
west co/nerrf the proyince, having the Mediter> 
ijanean on the west, Zebuluu on the south, and 
Napbfaii on? the east*. Its fecundity, and the ex- 
cellence of; its production*, iully answered the 
blessing which dying Jacob, gave it ; . " that the 
bread rf it should be &t* and that it should yield 
royal dainties." 

. Naphtali possessed a tract of .country between 
that <rf Asher and the river Jordan* It. was ex- 
ceedingly 4ertile, and extended along the. western 
hank of the river from/ Mount Letenpa to the 
sea of Tiberias*. , ; _ ..- > . 

To the south of Asher and Naphtaii Was seated 
the tribe of ZeUdun, having this. Me4itsrrwan 
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on the vert, the so* of Galilee on the east, the 
river Jepfathael on the north, and thatofKiahon 
on the south ; and by iu vicinity to the sea, its 
numerous porta, and extensive commerce, it per* 
fecdy verified the Wearing* given to Zcbuhin both 
fcy Jacob and Moaea* 

The paatessfano of Iaaachar were bounded by 
the Jordan, in the east, by Zebulun on the north, 
hy> the Mediterranean on the west, and by the 
other half -of Manasseh on theaouth. Its moat 
remarkable places were the Mounts Garmel and 
Gilboo, the valley of Jesreei, and the great plain 
afMegiddo. 

On the south of Zebuhm lay the other half 
•tribe of >Manasseb, and touth of this was the ter- 
ritory of Eptaahn, distinguished in later times 
ty the name^f Samaria. These tract* 4fcotratry, 
though contiguous to each other, varied consider* 
ably, tome parts being mountainous* rocky, and 
-stent, while other* were pleasant, fertile, and 
populous. That portion which appertained to 
Manasseh waa i wd o f od on the ftortfc and south 
•by Iaaachar and Sphratm, and on the east and 
west by the Jordan and the Mediterranean;- It 
was agreeably diversified with mountains* plains, 
and valleys, and contained a considerable number 
of stately cities. 

. The tribe of Ephraim occupied the south side 
of Samaria, and extended, like that of Manasseh, 
finm the Mediterranean to the river Jordan. The 
low lands were extremely rich and luxuriant; the 
Wuaaibi4edeKcellent pasture, andeven the rocks 
wore pretttty leathered with trees* The towns 
and cities were numerous, and the population 
considerable, 
* Judoa, property so caMed, was situated cm the 
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on. the north, the Mediterranean on the west* 
Egypt and Idumea on the southland the Jordan 
and Dead sea on the east* The. climate wa*> 
Warm, but well refreshed with cooling winds.}, 
and the face of the country exhibited the moat 
beautiful assemblage of verdant naountaint, irri* 
guous plains, fmitftll hills, eoanieBed valleys, and 
crystal riVulete \ while a rich profusion of com* 
wine, and oil, evinced the natural fecundity of the 
soil. 

This canton was inhabited by the tribes of 
Benjamin, Judah, Dan, and Simeon : the first of 
which lay contiguous to Judah on the south, to 
Samaria on the north, and to Dan on the west* 
It contained but lew towns, and cities ; but this 
want was amply compensated by the possession 
of the city of Jerusalem, the centre of the Jewish 
Worship, the seat of the monarch* and pontiffs, 
and the great metropolis of the Holy Land* 

Jerusalem was formerly divided into four parts* 
each enclosed with separate walls, vie* The old 
city of Jebus, situated on Mount Zion, whew 
David and his successors resided i the lower city, 
embellished with some magnificent palaces and 
citadels, by Solomon, Antiochus, and Herod } the 
new city, chiefly inhabited by merchants, trades* 
men, and artificers ; and Mount Marian* which, 
supported the sumptuous temple of Solomon,* 
destroyed by NebUchadneezar, rebuilt by the 
Jews on their return from the Babylonish captivK 
ty, and afterwards renewed, adorned, and en* 
riched by Herod. 

* For a satisfactory description of this incomparable 
building, see the vi and vii chapters of the Firtt Book of 
Rings. 
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This once rich and stately metropolis is at pre- • 
sent reduced to a thinly inhabited town, of about . 
three miles in circumference. It stands in 3 1 . 
deg. 48 min-of north latitude, and 35 deg. 34-: 
min. of east longitude, on a rocky eminence, - 
surrounded on afl sides except the north, with : 
steep ascents and deep valleys below ; and these 
again environed with other hills at a distance* 
The soil m some places produces corn, wine, and 
oil ; but the greater part, for want of cultivation, - 
is become stony, sandy, and barren. Subsequent : 
to its total destruction by Vespasian, the emperor » 
Adrian built a new city almost upon the site of 
the old town, and adorned it with several noble 
edifices, but in the time of Helena, mother of 
ConstantSne the Great, it was found in so ruinous 
and forfem a condition as raised her pity into a/ 
noble seal of restoring it to its ancient grandeur. > 

With this design she caused all the rubbish to 
be removed from. Mount Calvary,' and ordered a. 
magnificent church to be built there, to compre- 
hend as fciany -of the scenes of our Redeemer's suf- > 
ferings as could be conveniently enclosed within . 
one edifice. The walls are of stone, and the roof of 
cedar : the east end includes Mount Calvary, and 
the west contains the holy sepulchre. The for- 
mer is covered with a handsome cupola, supported 
by sixteen massive columns, formerly incrusted 
with marble. The centre is open on the top just 
over the sepulchre ; and above the high altar, at 
the east end, is another stately dome* The nave 
of the church forms the choir, and in the interior . 
aisles are the places where the most remarkable : 
circumstances of our Saviour's passion were trans- 
acted ; together with the tombs of Godfrey and 
Baldwin, the first two Christian kings of Jerusa- 
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lem. An ascent of twenty-two steps leads to a 
chapel where that part of Calvary is shown on 
which the Messiah was crucified* The altar is 
adorned with three crosses, and other costly embel- 
lishments, among which are fcrty-sbc silver lamps 
that are kept constantly burning* Contiguous to 
this is another small chapel fronting the body of 
the church. At the west end is the chapel of the 
sepulchre, hewn out of the solid rock, and or- 
namented with pillars of porphyry- The cloister 
round the sepulchre is divided into several chapels 
for the use of the different Christian sects who 
reside there; and on the north-west are the 
apartments of the Latins, who have the care of the 
church- 
It may be proper to mention here an edifice 
erected on Mount Mori ah, called Solomon's tem- 
ple* though it is not easy to guess when or by 
whom it was built* The entrance is at the east 
end, under an octagon, adorned with a cupola and 
lantern ; and towards the west is a straight aisle 
like that of a church, the whole surrounded with 
a spacious court, and walled on every side- In 
the midst of it is erected a Turkish mosque, re- 
markable neither for its structure nor magnitude, 
but which makes a stately figure by its advantage- 
ous situation. Dr. Poeocke, who took a particular 
view of the edifice, has highly extolled the beauty 
of the prospect^ as well as the materials and 
workmanship* The colonnades are said to be of 
the Corinthian order, with arches turned over 
them ; being, in all probability, the porticoes lead- 
ing to the interior of the building ; but the place 
is held in such veneration by the Turks, that a 
stranger cannot approach it without clanger of 
forfeiting his life or religion. 
Vol. IL E 
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The city is at present under the government of 
a sangiac, whose tyranny keeps the christian 
inhabitants so ppor, that their chief support and 
trade consist in providing strangers with accom- 
modations, and selling them beads, relics, &c for 
which they are compelled to. pay considerable 
sums to the sangiac and his officers. 

The canton of the tribe of Judah was bounded 
on the east by the Asphaltite lake, and on the 
west by the tribes of Dan and Simeon. It was 
reckoned the largest * and most populous of the 
Jewish territories, and the inhabitants were the 
most valiant. The land was charmingly diversi- 
fied with hills and (tales, meadows, lakes, and 
fountains; and exclusive of that part which lay 
contiguous to Idumea, it produced an exuberant 
supply of fruits, com, oil, and wine. It was 
probably in Judah that the Canaanites resided, 
and it was here likewise that Abraham and his 
descendants sojourned, previous to their removal 
into Egypt. 

The lot of Dan was bounded on the north by 
Ephraim, on the west by the Philistines and the 
Mediterranean, on the south by Simeon, and on 
the east by Judah and Benjamin. Its greatest 
length, from north to south, did not exceed forty 
miles ; and the whole tract was rather narrow ; 
but what it wanted in room was fully compensated 
by the richness of the soil, and the valour and 
industry of its inhabitants, some of whom pene- 
trated to the utmost verge of Palestine on the north 
in quest of new settlements. Here was the fa- 
mous valley, Nahal-Escol, from which the Israel- 

• Judah was the chief and royal tribe, from which the 
kingdom was denominated. 
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iti ah spies brought Moses such noble specimens of 
the fertility of the land- Among the most consider- 
able cities of this part was Joppa, now Jaffa, the only 
port which the Jews had on the Mediterranean. 
It was seated on a high hill, which commanded a 
fine prospect of a fertile country on. one side, and 
of the sea on the other- This city suffered so 
severely during the holy war, that scarcely any of 
its buildings were left standing, except two old 
castles. It is now rebuilt towards the sea, with 
storehouses* and is possessed of a considerable 
trade. On the western side of the haven is a 
copious spring, which yields an excellent supply 
to the inhabitants, and an acceptable refreshment 
to travellers. 

The tribe of Simeon was confined to a very 
small territory in the most southern corner of 
Judea, bounded by Dan on the north, by the little 
river Stchor on the south, by Judah on the east, 
and by a small neck of land towards the Mediter- 
ranean on the west- The greatest part of it was 
sandy, barren, and mountainous ; and the inha* 
bitants were so harassed by tbe Idumeanrf on one . 
aide, and the Philistines on the other, that they 
were necessitated to seek their fortune among 
other tribes. Some hired themselves out to assist 
their brethren in the conquest of their lots, and 
others dispersed themselves among every tribe, 
where they served as scribes, notaries, kc. so 
fully was Jacob's curse verified on them, as well 
as on the tribe of Levi, on account of their cruel 
massacre of the Shechemites ; w Cursed (said the 
patriarch) be their anger, for it was fierce ; and 
their revenge, for it was inhuman : I will ditfterae 
them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel/' 

Having thus completed the purposed descrip- 
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tion of the lots of the twelve tribes, h win be pftv 
per to speak of the five Philistine satrapies, prehK 
eive to the geography of those nations which 
(ordered on the Israelkish provinces* 

These satrapies, viz* Gath, Ekran, Ashdod, 
Ascalon, and Gasa, were situated along the Me- 
diterranean coast; and extended from the sea- 
port of Jamnia to the mouth of the river Bezor. 
The extent of their inland territories cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained, but they were upon the; 
whole confined within narrow limits* 

Gath, the birth-place of the gigantic warrior 
Goliath, was conquered by king David, fortified 
by Rehoboam, and retaken by Uzaah and Heze* 
kiah. It was seated under the 35th degree of east 
longitude, and 3 1st degree, 56 mm. of north lati- 
tude; six miles south of Jamnia, fourteen south 
of Joppa, and thirty-two west of Jerusalem. It 
recovered its liberty and pristine splendour in the 
days of Amos and Micah, but was afterwards 
demolished by Hazael, king of Syria. After that 
period it was a place of small consideration, till 
the holy war, when Folk, king of Jerusalem, 
erected a castle on its ruins* 

Ekron, situated about ten miles south of Gath, 
and thirty-four west of Jerusalem, appears to 
have been a place of considerable strength and 
importance. Upon the first division of u The 
promised Land," it fell to the lot of Judah, but 
was Afterwards given to the tribe of Dan. 

Ashdod was a famous port on the Mediterra- 
nean, situated about fifteen miles south of Ekron, 
between that city and Ascalon* It was here 
the idol Dagon fell in pieces before the ark of 
God. The strength of the place was so consi- 
derable, that it is said to have sustained a siege of 
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twenty-nine years under Fsammetxchus king of 
Egypt. 

A seal on, another maritime town, and satrapy, 
lying between Ashdod and Gaza, was reckoned 
the strongest of any on the Philistine coast ; but 
was soon reduced, after the death of Joshua, by 
the tribe of Judah. This city was made an epis- 
copal see from the earliest ages of Christianity, 
and during the holy war it was adorned with se- 
veral magnificent edifices ; hut these have been 
demolished by the Saracens and Turks, and As- 
calon is now dwindled into an inconsiderable 
village* 

Gaza, the last satrapy, stood on a fine emi* 
nence, about fifteen miles south of Ascaloitt four 
north of the river Bezor, and at a small distance 
from the Mediterranean, It was surrounded 
by the most beautiful valleys, supplied with an 
abundance of water, and encompassed, at a fur- 
ther distance on the inland side, with cultivated 
hills. The city was remarkably strong, and sur- 
rounded with walls and towers after the Philistine 
manner. It was taken by Caleb, the son of Je- 
phunneh, but soon after regained by the ancient 
inhabitants, who kept possession of it till the 
time of Samson. It passed from the Jews to the 
Chaldeans, Persians, and Egyptians, till it was 
pillaged by Alexander the Great, It was a se- 
cond time destroyed by the Maccabees, and no 
further mention is made of it till St- Luke speaks 
of it as a ruined place* 

It stands about three miles distant from the sea, 
and still exhibits some noble monuments of anti- 
quity, such as stately marble colonnades* finely 
wrought sepulchres. Sec- In the Immediate vi- 
cinage of the city is a round castje, flanked with 
E % 
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four square towers ; and a little above it are the 
remains of an old Roman castle, the materials of 
which are so firm, that the hammer will make no 
impression on them* . The Greeks have here & 
handsome church, with a line roof, supported by 
marble pillars of the Corinthian order. The cas- 
tle is die residence of the sangiac* The adjacent- 
territory is pleasant and delightful ; but beyond 
it the ground is rather barren, quite to the river 
of Egypt, and inhabited by wild Arabs* 

Majuma, or New Gaza, was the ancient sea- 
port to the farmer, and a place of considerable 
note in the time of Cotistantine the Great. It 
stood near the mouth of the river Bezor, in 31 
deg. 41 rnin* nprth latitude, and 34 deg. 50 min. 
east longitude* It still possesses some curious 
antiquities, but it would be now difficult to de- 
termine whether they belonged originally to Ma- 
juma or Old Gaza. 

To the south of Majuma stood the two 
maritime cities of Anthedon and Rhinocolura : 
the former was a port on the Mediterranean, de- 
stroyed by Alexander Junneus, one of the Mac- 
cabitish kings, and afterwards rebuilt by Herod, 
who called it Agrippius, in honour of Agrippa, 
-the favourite of Augustus*. The latter was seated 
on the northern side of the river of Egypt, which 
parted that kingdom from the tribe -of Simeon* 
It very early became a bishopric under the metro- 
politan of Pelusiam ; and in the time of the holy 
war it was converted into a strong fortress, under, 
the name of Pharamica. It is at present an in- 
considerable place, and the circumjacent territory *. 
a mere wilderness. 

It now remains to conclude the present section 
with a concise account of the countries belongings 
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to those nations that were sealed round Pales* 
tine^ and whose history has been given in the 
preceding chapters* 

Idumea, or the Land of Edom, constituted a 
part of Arabia Petinea, having Judea on the north. 
Egypt, and a branch of the Red sea, on the west, 
the rest of Arabia Petraea on the sooth, and the 
desert of Arabia on the east. Its extent seems to 
have varied considerably at different periods, in 
consequence of which Josephus distinguishes it, 
when at the largest, by the epithet of Great, in 
opposition to its mqre narrow boundaries. The 
same author divides it into Upper and Lower 
Idumea ; but the country, upon the whole, is re- 
presented as dry, mountainous, hot, and, in some 
parts, 8terii ; the high lands exhibiting many dread- 
ful caverns and recesses, which resemble those in 
the southern part of Judah* This country is at 
present under the dominion of the Turks, mostly 
waste and uncultivated; and inhabited by wild 
Arabs, with whom Europeans have little inter- 
course* 

The nation of Amalek was seated in that part 
of Arabia Petnea which lay eastward of the Edom- 
ites, and extended almost as far north as the 
Asphaltite lake, and southward as the Red sea ; 
but as the people were mostly of a wandering dis- 
position, and lived in booths, tents, or caverns, 
like the Arabs, it is impossible to ascertain their 
limits with any degree of precision* 

Midiankis,ortheLandof Midian,was situated 
on the north of Amalek* It was hot, sandy, and 
in many parts desert ; yet abounded with camels 
and other species of cattle* It appears to have 
contained many cities, castles, &c. as early as the 
time of the Exodus* The city of Midian was, in 
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all probability, rebuilt subsequent to that period, 
as both Eusebius and St. Jerom assert there were 
some remains of it to be seen in their time* 

The land of Moab was likewise in Arabia 
Petraea, on the north of Midian, having the 
river Arnon on the west, the land of Gilead 
on the north, and the Ishmaelites on the east* It 
contained several considerable cities, which the 
Moabites wrested from the gigantic Emins, but 
which were afterwards possessed by the Jews* 

The Ammonites were seated to the north-east 
of their brethren the Moabites in Arabia Deserta, 
having the Anion on the west, the Ishmaelites on 
the south, the deserts of Arabia on the east* and. 
the hills of Bashan and Gilead on the north* 
Their territories, according to the sacred histo- 
rians, seem to have been anciently confined by 
the rivers Jabbok and Arnon ; but their frequent 
incursions into the neighbouring states occasioned 
their boundaries to be in constant fluctuation. 

The descendants of Ishmael, the Son of Abra- 
ham and Hagar, occupied a part of Arabia De- 
serta, eastward of Moab and Midian, and bounded 
on the north by Ammon ; but how far they ex* 
tended southward and eastward it is impossible to. 
determine* It may however be presumed, from, 
an assertion of Moses, that their territory reached 
from Havilah, which was situated near the con* 
fluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, to Shur, on 
the Isthmus of Suez* Thence they are said 
to have spread themselves over the greatest part 
of Arabia ; in ' consequence of which Jesephus 
styles their progenitor the founder of the Arabian 
nation* 
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The MeUgion, Government^ Customs^ Learning) jirtt t 
and Commerce of the Jews* 

r I 1 HE religion of the Jews* though formerly 
JL clouded with mysterious ceremonies, and 
now totally eclipsed by the radiance of the Gospel, 
must ever be considered as an object of venera* 
tion ; since its institution, benefits, and great re- 
ward s 3 are wholly attributed to God. Their (awe * 
were admirably adapted to honour their Creator, 
and to render themselves completely happy ; 
sacrifices were at once calculated to remind them 
of their fallings, which required a diurnal atone- 
ment, and to shadow forth the vicarious sacrifice 
that should, " in the fulness of time," be offered 
for the sins of the world ; and even their most 
trivial ceremonies were replete with instruction, or 
typical of the gracious designs of the Almighty, 

Their government has been justly distinguish- 
ed from that of all other nations by the name of 
Theocracy, as being under the immediate direc- 
tion of God. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that this theocracy varied, in some degree, under 
Moses, Joshua, the judges, kinga,and high-priests ; 
yet the Deity was considered as the sole dictator 
of every important transaction, the author of each 
beneficial institution, and the supreme monarch 
of the Israelites. 

• A3 the tize of " The new Uni versa! Hifitojy 1 ' pre- 
cludes the rcdtai of these laws, and the volume of Holy 
Writ contains »/u// t clear, and tatiifactorjt account of them, 
the reader may satisfy hia curiosity in every particular by 
referring to the Book of Leviticus . 
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Their customs, both civil and religious, were 
chiefly founded upon their laws ; and will conse- 
quently be found in the same illustrative narra- 
tion. Some of the most particular however are 
selected for the gratification of the curious reader. 

The rite of circumcision was always accom- 
panied with great feasting, and other demonstra- 
tions of joy* At this time the child was named 
in the presence of the company ; after which the 
master of the house took a cupful of wine, and 
blessing his Creator, sipped a little of it, and pass- 
ed it round to his friends; this was called the 
blearing of the wine* He then commenced the 
bleating of the bread, and distributed it in a similar 
manner ; and when the guests had done eating, 
he solemnly returned thanks to God, and con- 
cluded the feasts with another cup of wine, which 
was styled the blessing of plenty. Whether they 
sat or lay down at their repasts is a controversy 
of small importance : the former custom seems to 
have prevailed before the captivity ; but the latter 
was certainly adopted at die time of our Saviour's* 
institution of the holy sacrament. 

Marriage does not appear to have been accom- 
panied with any religious ceremony ^ such as 
going to the temple, offering sacrifices, or requir- 
ing the benediction of a priest. When a contract 
was formed by the parents and relations on both 
sides, the bridegroom was introduced to his bride, 
a solemn agreement was signed before witnesses, 
and the bride, after some time, was sent to her 
new habitation, with songs, dances, and the 
melody of various musical instruments. 

Their diet, except on festivals, seems to have 
been extremely plain ; for Boaz, a man of cons** 
derable property, complimented Ruth with eating 



of the same bread; drinking of the same mater, and 
dipping her morsel in vinegar with him. Th6 
present of victuals brought to David, whilst he 
laboured under the persecution of Saul, consisted 
of bread, raisins, parched corn, a few sheep, and 
two bottles of wine. Honey was esteemed a 
peculiar delicacy ; and the milk of the goats and 
the fleece of the flocks were pronounced, by the 
wise man, sufficient for food and raiment, both 
lor the master and his family* 

Their diversions seem to have consisted chiefly 
in social repasts, music, and dancing. Games 
were never introduced into their' commonwealth ; 
but the Scripture frequently expresses the sim- 
plicity of their happy Uvea by sitting, and eating, 
and drinking, every one under his vine and be- 
neath his fig-tree. Music was evidently dear to 
them, as the high praises of their Creator were' 
performed in concert with the sound of various 
instruments; and dancing was frequently mingled 
with their solemn acknowledgment of any signal 
blessing. Thus king David is said to have danced 
before the ark ; and the tribes are exhorted, in 
the hundred and fiftieth psalm, to praise God with 
the timbrel and dance. 

Their high places, were of two sorts: those 
where they burned incense and offered sacrifices 
to the true God ; and those where they commit- 
ted various, abominable idolatries. Both these 
became so common and universal, that few kings 
had the courage to destroy the latter, notwith- 
standing the repeated admonitions of the holy 
prophets. 

The same spirit of dissipation, which induced 
the Israelites to direct their worship to dumb idols, 
led them gradually into the practice of divination 
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and necromancy, though the law of Moses ex- 
pressly enjoined, that such persons should be put 
to death. 

High titles were unknown among them unless 
those which implied some office: as general, 
treasurer, or recorder. They value themselves 
greatly upon their genealogies ; and some regard 
was likewise had to the distinction of tribes or 
families, as to that of Judah, to which the sceptre 
was promised ; to that of Ephraim, out of respect 
to Joseph's memory ; and to those of the priests 
and Levites, upon a religious account. The ut- 
niost respect was shown to the heads and fathers 
of every tribe, and ancient men of all descriptions 
were considered as objects of veneration. 

Their houses were commonly plain, low, and 
fiat, suitable to the climate* Chimneys, sashes, 
or casements, were needless, where they were 
obliged to study coolness; and for the same rea- 
son tapestry was of no use, but to sit, eat, or sleep 

upon* 

Their industry and frugality, together with the 
wholesome temperature of their climate, were 
effectual preventives'against many of those diseases, 
which, in later ages, have been ushered into the 
world by sloth and luxury. Hence we read of 
bat few distempers that were prevalent among 
them, and still less physicians, except such as are 
now known by the name of surgeons. 

Their mourning for the death of any near re- 
lation, or for any melancholy accident, was ex- 
pressed by rending their garments, tearing their 
hair, heaping dirt or ashes upon their heads, 
wearing sackcloth next the skin, and lying upon 
the bare ground. 

Their funeral ceremonies were equally mourn- 
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Ful. As won as a person was dedd, all the nearest 
relatives assembled at hi a house in their mourning 
habit, and sat down upon the ground in silence? 
whilst other apartments echoed with the lamen- 
tations of hired mourners, and the sound of such 
instruments as were deemed suitable to the occa- 
sion. 

In the mean time proper persons were appoint* 
«d to prepare the defiinct For interment, either by 
embalming him, or washing- his body and sprink- 
ling it with Txforiferous drugs, according' to his 
quality* 

They denied sepulture to none but such as 
were guilty of suicide, and not even to these but 
till after sunset The provident care of the pa- 
triarchs, respecting a sepulchre for their descend- 
ants, is a convincing- proof that they accounted it 
a heavy calamity to be deprived of burial, and a 
blessing to be interred among their ancestors. 
They held it as a matter of indifference where 
their tombs were erected, whether in a field, an 
orchard, a mountain > or a garden, provided they 
could but secure the possession of the purchase ; 
they were however curious to have them, if pos- 
sible, cut into a rock, which was no difficult 
matter in so mountainous a country- They had 
particular cemeteries for strangers, and for such 
persons as were put to death for capital crimes, 

With respect to their learning, it is certain they 
were extremely careful to cultivate the knowledge 
of theology among themselves, and had places of 
public instruction called the schools of the pro- 
phets* Their changing the solar into the lunar 
year, and the complete month of thirty days into 
the irregular moons of twenty-nine and thirty ; 
their division of the day into four parts, and the 
Vol. H, F 
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night into four watches, are however strong pre- 
sumptions of their ignorance in the science of 
astronomy, even at a time when it was well, 
known to the neighbouring nations ; nor do they 
appear to have had any instruments to reckon 
time, except the sun-dial, or as the original im- 
plies, the flight ofatefia of Ahaz. 

Their language was the Hebrew ; the genius of 
which is pure, primitive, natural, and strictly- 
conformable to the simplicity of the Jewish pa- 
triarchs : and it is highly probable, that not only 
they, but all their trading neighbours, had the art 
of writing very early ; though it is impossible to 
determine whether each nation had a peculiar 
character of their own, or the same in common to 
them all* 

The materials upon which they wrote, and 
their instrument for writing, may, in some mea- 
sure, be ascertained from certain passages of 
Scripture. It is plain that the Decalogue was 
written upon tables of stone ; but Moses in all. 
probability, made use of a less cumbersome mate- ■ 
rial to write the rest of his laws upon. The cus- 
tom of writing upon tables was continued till the 
time of our Saviour : but mention is also made 
of their writing upon rolls, which are reasonably 
supposed to have been made of skins, or some 
other pliable substance. 

The arts in which the Israelites seem to have 
made the greatest proficiency were those of war,- 
husbandry, poetry, and music. The first was 
in a manner natural to them, on account, of the 
numerous enemies they had to vanquish prior to 
their possession of the Promised Land, and the 
various excursions which they were continually 
making under their kings or other leaders. It. 
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cannot now be determined, whether they acquired 
any military knowledge during their residence in 
Egypt ; but whoever considers the excellent order 
of their encampments, combats, and occasional 
retreats, under the auspices of Moses, must allow 
them to have been as well trained as any of their 
neighbours* 

The valiant deeds of their generals will appear 
in their proper place in the sequel of this history* 
It is therefore only requisite to say, that as soon as 
the rulers had resolved upon a war, a summons 
was sent to every tribe ; upon which all persons 
capable of bearing arms assembled at the place of 
rendezvous, and were drawn out according to the 
exigence of the state. No mention is made of 
regular troops before the time of David. 

Their arms, like those of other ancient nations, 
were either offensive or defensive. The for- 
mer consisted of broad crooked swords, jave- 
lins, slings, bows and arrows, and two-edged 
swords : the latter were shields, helmets, coats of 
mail, breastplates,, and targets* These arms 
were commonly made of brass, and sometimes of 
iron or steel* 

The Israelitish army, in the day of battle, was 
drawn up in twelve separate bodies, according to 
the number of tribes : these were subdivided into 
legions, centuries, decuries, and single files, each 
under its respective leader ; and they observed a 
regular system in all their military evolutions. 

In the beginning of the Jewish monarchy their 
kings used to fight on foot ; at least no mention 
is made of any chariots or cavalry among them, till 
a considerable time after their settlement. The 
officers of war under them consisted of the gene- 
ral of the army, the princes of each tribe, the 
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, commanders of thousands, hundreds, fifties, tensv 
and threes ; the scribes or muster masters, and 
lastly, the soterim or inspectors* 

Few trades or manufactures were carried on 
among the Jews before the reign of Solomon, 
except such as were absolutely necessary. They 
built their own houses, and their wives and ser- 
vants attended to ail domestic avocations. The 
dress of the men consisted of linen drawers and 
tunics, over which they threw a loose garment of 
woollen cloth when they went abroad* The 
fashion of their head dress is now unknown, nei- 
ther is it easy to determine what sort of stockings 
they used ; but instead of shoes they wore sandals 
fastened on the upper part of the foot. The 
beauty of their apparel consisted either in the fine 
texture of the cloth, or the richness of the dye, 
such as purple, scarlet, blue, and yellow. 

The dress of the women, especially of the higher 
class, was more curious, as they bestowed more 
ornament upon it, chiefly of needle-work, .which 
was within their own province. They also wore 
jewels of gold and silver, which were first brought 

- from Egypt, and afterwards augmented by 
the spoil of their enemies, and their commerce 
with Tyre. After Solomon's time pride and lux- 
ury increased so rapidly, that the prophet Isaiah 
has spent almost a whole chapter in enumerating 
the costly ornaments, , with which the female Is- 
raelites used to decorate their persons. 
* Before the time of David, a wonderful economy 
seems to have, reigned in every family, under the 
men abroad, and the women at home. But that 
monarch having conceived a strong desire to 
build a sumptuous temple, introduced a number 
of artificers into his dominions, such as masons* 
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carpenters, founders, goldsmiths, and all manner 
of workmen in metals, wood, and stone ; and 
these brought in many others, without whom 
they could not subsist. His celebrated successor 
built some stately palaces as well as the temple ; 
•and these.occasions gave the people such a relish 
for elegance, that the number of workmen multi- 
plied more and more. 

Poetry is said to be the only art in which the 
Israelites excelled. It had this peculiar advantage, 
-that the authors consecrated it entirely to the ho- 
nour of God, and adapted k to the service of his 
temple. The poetical performances of monarchs, 
-prophets, priests, and judges, were all inspired by 
the most laudable emotions; written with energy, 
seal, andaccuracy \ and rehearsed with unfeigned 
warmth in the great congregation.. The varied 
feelings of the human heart, with all the passions 
of love, grief; joy, anger, and unbounded gratitude, 
were painted in the most lively colours in these 
productions ; and whoever peruses the songs of 
Moses, the Psalms of David, the book of Job, and 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, with any degree 
of attention, most of necessity acknowledge them 
to abound with sublimity o£ sentiment, imagery, 
and expression^ 

There are, however, few points more warmly 
contested, or less possible to be satisfactorily de- 
•cicled, than the metre and cadence of the Hebrew 
poetry. To apologise for the uncertainly of the 
moderns, respecting these particulars, it is proper 
to remark, that the true pronunciation of the He- 
brew language has been lost ever since the capti- 
vity ; in consequence of which it is now impos- 
sible to ascertain either the proper length o£ 
.syllables or the harmony of Words and verses, m 
F % 
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which a great part of poetic beauty consists. 
Some authors have attempted to give precise 
accounts of every poetical piece in the Old Tes- 
tament, but they have only provoked more learn- 
ed antagonists to expose their weakness. It has 
been asserted that the songs of Moses were writ- 
ten in heroic verse ; and that the psalms were of 
a mixed sort, trimiters, pentameters, and some- 
times hexameters ; but the generality of moderns 
suppose that the greatest part of them were of the 
lyric kind, composed and set to music, and per- 
formed with dances and instrumental melody. 
. Of the music with which they enlivened their 
poetical recitations, little is knQwn but from con- 
jecture. Mention is made, in the sacred volume, 
of ten-stringed instruments* of the nebel and 
kinor, -which, probably, resembled the lute and 
harp ; and of several wind instruments, as the 
flute, trumpet, and what modern versions call the 
organ. 

Shoul4 tne reader judge of the excellence of 
the Hebrew music, from the surprising effects it 
had upon the distempered mind of Saul, and the 
souls of the prophets, he must naturally suppose 
it possessed a superior energy to any com- 
position of the moderns. Similar effects have, 
indeed, been ascribed to the Grecian music ; and 
the most barbarous nations are still transported by 
•species of music equally harsh and defective* 
The style of several of the psalms, and the frequent 
•transition from the first to the third person, afford 
a strong presumption, that the music was perform- 
ed alternately, one part of the chorus answering 
to the others- at proper stanzas* like the choirs in 
European cathedrals. » . 

r . Such of. their dances as appertained to religious 
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•services were more grave and solemn, than those* 
which merely, expressed the satisfaction of a happy 
people ; but whether confined to rules, or directed 
only by custom and imitation, whether circular, 
or of any other particular form, can only be con- 
jectured from the practices of other ancient 
•nations. 

With respect to commerce, it appears that 
they received rich stuffs, linen, gold, fee* 
from Tyre, in exchange for their corn, balm, and 
4*her excellent commodities: but they were 
totally ignorant of navigation ; for the maritime 
bribes contented themselves with receiving mer- 
chants into their harbours, without attempting to 
extend their trade ; and when Solomon resolved 
to send some ships into foreign countries, he was 
compelled to have them manned with foreign 
sailors. 



SECT. III. 



The JewUh Hutery from Abraham to the Death of 
Joseph. 

ABRAHAM, the progenitor and founder 3, c. 
. of the Jewish nation, was about se- 1921. 
venty-four years of age when he quitted 
the place of his nativity with his aged father, 
Terah, and removed into Haran, where he had 
Hot been long settled before Terah died. Imme- 
diately after the performance of his obsequies, 
Abraham was commanded? by Cod, to depart 
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Into another land where he should enjoy the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and experience so felicitous an. 
increase, that in his seed all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. He readily obeyed the 
.divine call, by migrating with his wife, his 
nephew, and his servants, into the Land of Pro- 
mise, where he pitched his tents in the vicinage 
of Sichem, and built an altar unto the Lord. 
B. c. Here God vouchsafed to appear to him 
1930. again 5 confirming the former promise, and 
assuring him, that his posterity should, 
at a future day, possess the country in which he 
was now a stranger. In a short time, however, 
Abraham was obliged to remove from Egypt, to 
elude the dreadful effects of a great famine, which 
occurred in Canaan. The fear he was in upon 
account of Sarah his wife, whose beauty was suf- 
ficiently striking to endanger the man's life who 
should pass for her husband, made him resolve 
that she should style herself his sister in every 
place where they.might sojourn. From this de- 
scent into Egypt, the generality of chronologers 
compute the space of four hundred and thirty 
years mentioned by St. Paul, agreeably to 
the assertion of Moses in another place, that 
Israel dwelt in Egypt four hundred and thirty 
years. 
B C. The patriarch had not long resided in 
1919. Egypt before Pharaoh became enamoured 
of Sarah's charms, and took her. to his 
court, showing extraordinary favours, for her sake, 
to her pretended brother* The Almighty was, 
however, pleased to interpose on behalfof his 
servants, and Pharaoh was made so sensible, of 
the anger of Heaven, that he voluntarily restored 
Abraham's wife free from violation, and issued 
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out orders for their safe departure from his do- 
minions. 

Abraham immediately quitted Egypt, and, di- 
recting his steps to Bethel, where the famine had 
now ceased, offered a sacrifice of thanks for his 
«afe return. In the mean time, the herds of Lot, 
Iris nephew, increased so considerably, that sharp 
contentions arose between the herdsmen, and 
Abraham resolved to separate in a friendly man- 
ner, as is already related in the history of Moab* 
Upon Lot's departure to the fertile plains of 
Sodom, Abraham removed to the land of Moreh 
in Hebron, where he contracted a friendship 
with three of the greatest men of the place ; viz. 
Mamre, Aner, and Eshcol, who, in process of 
time rendered him some important services, 
and assisted him in rescuing Lot from Chedor- 
taomer. 

He afterward removed to Hebron, where God 
appeared to him the fifth time in a vision, and 
encouraged him with fresh assurances of especial 
&vour, adding, that he .would be his exceeding 
great reward. Abraham now ventured tp ex- 
postulate, for the first time, with his Creator, 
observing, that he could not comprehend how 
those reiterated promises could be fulfilled, while 
he continued childless, and, to all appearance, 
should leave his substance to his steward, one 
Eliezer, of Damascus. God vouchsafed to answer, 
that not Eliezer, but a son of his own should in- 
herit his property, and promised to make his 
posterity tike the stars of Heaven for multitude* 
Abraham was, at this time eighty-five years old, 
and Sarah, turned of seventy-four, was deemed 
tjarren. Circumstances which might have stag- 
gered an ordinary faith, but the volume of Holy 
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.Writ informs us, u he believed in God, and it 
was imputed to him for righteousness." He, how- 
ever, presumed to demand a sign, and God 
granted his request. Abraham having killed a 
young heifer, a goat, and a ram, with a pigeon 
and turtle dove, in obedience to the Divine in- 
junction, divided the beasts in the middle, and 
then joining the pieces, laid the birds upon them, 
whilst he himself stayed to drive away the fowls 
from the sacrifice. As soon as the sun began to 
set, a deep sleep fell upon him, succeeded by a 
horror of great darkness ; during which, it was 
revealed to him, that his descendants should 
sojourn, and be afflicted in a strange land for the 
term of four hundred years ; but that God would 
afterward punish their oppressors, and bring 
them safely into the promised land* After this 
revelation, Abraham beheld a smoking furnace 
and a burning lamp pass between the victims as 
a token of the ratification of God's covenant. - 
B. c. Sarah, not suspecting that the was to 
1911. bear the promised child at an age which 
seemed to preclude the possibility of ges- 
tation, resolved to become a mother by proxy, ~ 
according to the custom of that age and country. 
She accordingly persuaded her husband, to take 
her hand-maid Hagar to him : but finding herself 
insulted by the slave whom her kindness had 
raised, she could not refrain from uttering some 
bitter complaints. Abraham, being anxious to 
convince his wife, that he still loved her with un- 
abated tenderness, gave her free permission to 
act in what manner she thought proper. She 
immediately adopted so harsh a mode of beha- 
viour, that Hagar fled from her presence, and 
wandered to a fountains the road to Sur, leading 
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- to Egypt Here she was accosted by an angel of 
God, who persuaded her to return to her mistress 
and assured her that she should soon be delivered 
of a son, whom she should call Ishmael ; that his 
posterity would be extremely numerous; that, 
their hand should be against every man, and every 
man's hand against them ; and that they should 
dwell in the face of all their brethren, 

Hagar obeyed the angel's command, and brought 
forth Ishmael in the eighty-sixth year of Abra- 
ham's age. The patriarch brought up this child 
as. the promised heir of all his substance, and 
Hagar prudently concealed what she had learnt 
from the angel, so that near thirteen years elapsed 
after this event, before he received an explicit 
promise that he should have a son by Sarah his 
wife. 

By this time Abraham had attained to the B.C. 
ninety-ninth year of his age, when God 1898. 
was pleased to ratify his former covenant 
with him, by changing his name from Abram to 
Abraham, assuring him that he should be the 
father of many nations; commanding him to 
circumcise all the males in his family on the 
eighth day after their birth ; and informing him 
that Sarah his wife should bear a son, who should 
inherit all the promised blessings, and therefore, 
her name should be no longer Sarai, but Sarah. • 
The patriarch, fallingon hisface,began to intercede 
for the preservation of Ishmael, beyond which he* 
deemed it unreasonable to. ask any thing. But God 
assured him, that these blessings were not de- 
signed for Ishmael, but for a son, to be born of 
the hitherto barren Sarah, whom he should name 
Isaac ; that the son. of Hagar should indeed, be 
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blessed with a numerous posterity, but that Isaac 
alone should be entitled to the covenant of pro- 
mise, and that in his seed all nations of the earth 
should be blessed* 

B.C. Abraham, having cheerfully obeyed the 
1897. command of his Maker with respect to 
the -males of. his family, was soon ho- 
noured with another visit more remarkable than 
the former. Sitting one day before the door of 
his tent, he saw three persons at a distance, 
whom he supposed to be strangers ; and going 
forth to meet them, invited them, respectfully, 
to partake of a refreshment with him* In this 
interview, his divine guest confirmed his promise 
of Sarah's bearing a son within the year. Sarah, 
who was listening at the tent door, betrayed her 
incredulity by an involuntary burst of laughter; 
and the stranger asked the cause of her irreverent 
mirth, in so serious a tone, that she would fain 
have denied it ; but it was to no purpose that she 
endeavoured to hide any thing from the heavenly 
visitor, who dismissed her with this gentle re- 
proof, that she was highly culpable in mistrusting 
his assertions, since nothing was impossible with 
God. . 

The celestial guests now rose up in order to 
pursue their journey ; and Abraham accompanied 
them some part of the way, till one of them, whom 
the original calls « the Lord*," informed him that 
the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah had ascended to 

* The name of Jehovah, by which Moses calls the stran- 
ger who conversed with Abraham, being regarded by the 
generality of Jewsand Christians as the incommunicable 
name of God, it is rationally supposed this was the second, 
person of the blessed Trinity who appeared in that form. 
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Heaven ; and that he was going down to destroy 
those places, if he found their crimes equal to the 
report. m 

The patriarch, remembering his nephew. Lot, 
and stimulated by compassion for his fellow* 
creatures, earnestly interceded for such righteous 
men as might be found among the sinners ; and 
continued his solicitations till he obtained an 
assurance, that if ten just persons were found in 
the place, God would lay aside his purposed 
judgment for their sake. The fate of those cities 
and the deliverance of Lot, having appeared in the 
preceding volume, it is only requisite to observe, 
that Abraham, en the ensuing morning, beheld 
the smoke of the polluted country ascending like 
the smoke of a furnace. 

Soon after this period, Abraham removed from 
the plains of Mamre into the country of the 
Philistines, where king Abimelech secured Sarah 
for his bed, supposing her to have been the 
patriarch's sister ; but God appeared to the Phi- 
listine in a xtream, and threatened him with 
instant death, if he did not immediately restore the 
woman to her husband ; in consequence of 
which, Sarah was sent back with many valuable 
presents. 

At the appointed time, Sarah was de- b. C. 
liveredof the child of promise, who was 1896. 
circumcised on the eighth day, and named 
Isaac, agreeably to the command of the Almighty. 
The venerable couple were now in the zenith of 
their happiness : Sarah having suckled, the infant 
at her own breast, weaned him at the customary 
time ; and her pious husband made a feast to att 
his household on the joyful occasion. But this 
felicity suffered some alloy from the jealousy, 
Vol. II. G 
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which Isaac occasioned to Hagar and her son ; 
for Isaac had scarcely attained his seventh year, 
when his mother, perceiving that Ishmael treated 
him with disrespect, resolved to part them for 
ever, that the son of the bond-woman might 
have no share in the inheritance* Though Abra- 
ham loved his wife so tenderly, that he could deny 
her nothing, yet he considered her intention as 
cruel and unreasonable ; but God confirming 
Sarah's request, and promising to make Ishmael 
the father of a great nation, he was at length 
prevailed on to send Hagar and her son away. 

About twenty-five years after this event, Abra- 
ham's faith and obedience were put to the most 
severe test, he being commanded by the Almighty 
to take Isaac, his only and dearly beloved son, 
to a certain mountain, and there to offer him up 
as a burnt-sacrifice. The justly-celebrated patri- 
arch, without presuming to expostulate upon the 
severity of these orders, resolved to obey ; leaving 
to God the performance of his own promises. 
He accordingly set out, the very next morning, 
and, on the third day, came within sight of 
Mount Moriah, the place appointed for the 
dreadful sacrifice. Leaving his servants behind; 
he ascended the mountain with the darling of his 
old age, laden with the wood and other materials 
for a burnt-offering. Isaac, seeing nothing of a 
victim, could not forbear questioning his father* 
who replied, calmly, that God would provide a 
lamb for the occasion. Having built an altar, 
and laid the wood in order, Abraham bound has 
son, and stretched out his hand to give the fatal 
Wow : but God was pleased to countermand his 
Injunction, and to renew all his promises to his 
well-tried servant; who had not attempted to with* 
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hold his onfy son from him. Abraham then dis« 
covered a ram, caught by the horns in a bush* 
which he immediately sacrificed instead of his 
son, and, in memory of the transaction, called 
the place Jehovah-jire, the JLord willpnroide^ al- 
luding to the answer he had given Isaac on 
ascending the mountain. He- soon after heard 
the welcome news, that his sister-in-law, Milcah, 
had borne a numerous issue, a circumstance 
which induced him to send to that family for a 
wife for Isaac 

Abraham appears to have lived in the % m Q m 
utmost tranquillity with Isaac and Sarah, i860, 
till his happiness was disturbed by the 
death of the latter, which happened in the hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh year of her age, in the 
city of Hebron* Her husband went thither to 
mourn for her, and to procure her an honourable 
sepulture. He accordingly purchased the cave of 
Machpelah, with the field belonging to it, from 
Ephron the Hittite, for four hundred pieces of 
silver, and deposited in that place the remains of 
his beloved wife. 

The patriarch, being anxious to sec b.c, 
Isaac married to some branch of his own 1857. 
family, called one of his most faithful 
servants to him, and having compelled him* to 
take an oath that he would execute his commission 
with fidelity, gave him suitable instructions to 
conclude the marriage* The servant proceeded 
with all possible speed- to Haran, where Abra- 
ham's brother resided, and partly by rich presents, 
and partly by the favourable account he gave 
of Abraham's wealth and grandeur, easily ob- 
tained the beautiful Rebecca for his young master* 
Having thus acquitted himself of his commission 
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he hastened back to Abraham ; and Rebecca 
was received by Isaac with every mark of affec- 
tionate respect. 

B. C. Abraham, though greatly delighted with 
1853. the marriage of his son, deemed it advis- 
able to console himself for the loss of his 
beloved Sarah, by espousing Keturah, after he had 
continued a widower for several years. By this 
union he had six sons, whom he afterward por- 
tioned, that they might not interfere with Isaac's 
inheritance. Th?y accordingly went to the east- 
ward of Beersheba' and the land of Canaan, and 
settled in both Arabias, where some traces of 
their name may still be found. 

Nothing more is recorded of this famous patri- 
arch, but, that he died in the hundred and 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and was buried by 
his sons, Isaac and Ishmael, in the sepulchral cave 
ofMachpelah. 

B. c. Rebecca, who had continued barren for 
1838. upwards of nineteen years, was at length 
delivered of two sons, whom she called 
Esau and Jacob. Esau became- a great hunter, 
and, consequently, the darling of his father, who 
was very fond of venison; but Jacob was the 
especial favourite of his mother, who knew, by 
revelation, that he should inherit the blessing. 
This knowledge she probably communicated to 
the object of her maternal love, as he was not 
above twenty years old when he contrived to make 
his brother swear away his birthright. 

Isaac, having removed to Gerar, in conse- 
quence of a famine, and formed an amicable 
treaty with king Abimelech, resolved to confer 
a solemn benediction on his first-bom Esau, 
before he died. He therefore commanded 
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him to go in quest of some Venison, and dress 
ft to his palate; expressing a wish to put 
his design in execution immediately. Esau cheer*- 
fully obeyed these injunctions ; but Rebecca, 
having overheard the discourse, caused Jacob to 
personate hfe brother, and executed her plan with 
-such admirable prudence, that Isaac had pro- 
nounced the irrevocable blessing, before his eldest 
son returned from the chase. Jacob hastened to 
acquaint his mother with their brilliant success, 
and Esau was soon convinced that he had been 
circumvented in his absence* A pathetic scene 
ensued between the venerable patriarch and his 
afflicted son ; but the former strenuously insisted 
that hi* blessing should remain with Jacob. 
However, to assuage Esau's excessive grief, he 
blessed him also in these words, " Thy dwelling 
shall he the fatness of the earth, and of the dew 
of Heaven from above : by thy sword and thy 
bow shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy brother ; 
land it shall come to* pass, that when thou shalt 
have the dominion, thou shalt break his yoke from 
offthy neck*" This benediction was, however, so 
.far from composing the mind of Esau, that he is 
-said to have resolved on Jacob's assassination, 
•and dropped such hints of his dark design, that 
Rebecca found a pretence for sending the object 
of his resentment beyond his reach, to Padan 
Aram* 

Jacob being greatly encouraged by a singular 
dream, in the vicinage of Lue, proceeded cheer- 
fatty on his journey, till he arrived at the house of 
Ms ancle Labai*. Here he was received with 
every demonstration of joy ; and an agreement 
was soon made, by virtue of which, he was to 
ilia letatm seven yeans, on conditten of 
G2 
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being rewarded with the hand of the beanteoM 
Rachel. At tfce expiration of the stated time, 
Jacob demanded the.. dear remuneration of hk 
labour, but Laban contrived to deceive him, by 
introducing him to the apartment of Leah. The 
bridegroom, finding, at the return of day, that 
instead of his beloved Rachel, he was united to 
her homely sister, expressed his resentment of his 
uncle's duplicity in the strongest terms* Laban 
apologised for his behaviour by observing, that 
it was an unprecedented tiling in that country, 
to marry the youngest sister before the eldest; 
and pacified his nephew, by offering to give him 
Rachel also at the expiration of the nuptial week* 
for the benefit of seven other years of faithful 
service. 

B.C. Jacob's behaviour was extremely dif- 
\757. ferent toward his two wives. Rachel 
having the entire possession of his heart, 
whilst Leah was obliged to content herself with 
mere civility* Yet the latter was made the happy 
mother of many children, whilst her sister was, 
for a considerable length of time, supposed to 
be barren. Leah was soon delivered of a son, 
whom she named Reuben, intimating that God 
had seen her affliction, and given her a child, 
which might, x probably, endear her to her hus- 
band. She afterward bore another whom she 
called Simeon, because she said the Almighty 
had listened to her complaint ; her third she 
distinguished by the name of Levi, hoping her 
husband would be now cordially joined to her ; 
and the fourth she called Judah, thinking herself 
bound to praise God for his repeated mercies* > 
Rachel was by this time so .extremely mortified 
at her sister's fruitfulness, that she. began to jnm> 
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tour against the dispensations of Providence, and 
peevishly told her husband, that unless he gave 
her children also, she should assuredly die with 
grief. Jacob replied that he was not possessed 
of the power of working miracles ; and exhorted 
her to look up to God for the fulfilment of her 
desire, instead of provoking the divine anger by 
her unavailing discontent. This answer silenced 
her upbraiding^, and she gave her maid Bilhah to 
Jacob, by whom he had two sons ; the first of 
which Rachel called Dan, to imply that God had 
judged in her favour / and the other she called 
Naphtali, to express the struggles she had with 
<her sister. 

Leah 9 supposing that she had left off bearing^ 
gave her maid ZUpah to Jacob, whose first son 
she named Gad (a troop) expecting more to fol- 
low ; and the next she called Asher, on account of 
the felicity which she now enjoyed. : She was, 
herself, delivered of two more sons, whom she 
called Issacbar and Zebulun ; and had likewise a 
daughter, whom she named Dinah. Rachel's 
inquietude was also at length, . appeased, as 
God vouchsafed to grant her a son, whom she 
called Joseph. 

• Jacob havingnowcompletedhis fourteen yearsof 
■servitude, requested Laban's permission to remove, 
with his family, to the residence of his venerable N 
parents. But the great advantages, which had 
already resulted from his fidelity and attention, 
rendered his uncle extremely averse to his pro- 
posal, and induced him to offer fresh wages, upon 
condition, that he should relinquish his design. 
An agreement was soon executed ; but Laban's 
avarice invented so many stratagems to defraud 
his soBrin-laW) that the latter was compelled to 
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use others in his own defence, which were at- 
tended with such signal success, that he became 
exceedingly rich, while Laban-s property gra- 
dually diminished. 

B £ That peculiar Messing, which was evi- 
17*39. dently stamped by Heaven itself on all the 
concerns of Jacob, gave such umbrage to 
Laban and his sons, that they began to abate of 
their former respectful behaviour, and to regard 
him with the jaundiced eye of jealousy. Jacob, 
accordingly, resolved to quit a place which no 
longer afforded him the blessings of content ; and 
having imparted his design to his wives, com- 
menced his journey, with all his household, to 
the Land of Canaan, while his uncle waa engaged, 
at some distance, in sheep-shearing. Laban re- 
ceived intelligence of this transaction on the third 
day, and went immediately in pursuit of the 
fugitives ; but seven days elapsed before he over- 
took them, by which time they had crossed the 
Euphrates, and formed a temporary encampment 
on the mountains of GUeacL 

Laban had, in all probability, formed some 
evil design against Jacob, but, being intimidated 
by a vision from God in his sleep, be contented 
^himself with upbraiding his relative with « pre- 
cipitate flight, which deprived Mm of the satis- 
faction of caressing his daughters and children, 
«nd of dismissing them with the customary 
ceremonies of music and dancing. He also accused 
-him of stealing his gods, which Rachel had, in feet, 
taken and concealed among the camel's furniture. 
To the first part of this complaint, Jacob readily 
answered, by adverting «to the various frauds 
*whicH had been practised by his covetous jrocte?; 
«fcd by expatiating on the «ngw*tfcfl ttAUttu ttufc 
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had been made to his long and well tried services* 
But with respect to the theft he avowed his igno- 
rance of the whole concern, and commanded that 
the most diligent search should be instantly made 
for the idols, in order that the culprit, if discovered, 
should be put to death* Laban lost no time, but 
searched every tent with the utmost care : his 
labour however was rendered fruitless by Rachel's 
presence of mind ; and he was at last obliged to 
submit to the loss of his precious goods* Some 
fresh expostulations now ensued between Laban 
and Jacob, who mutually agreed to rear a pile of 
stones, as a standing monument of their friend- 
ship and pacific intentions. This disign was im- 
mediately executed; a sacrifice was offered to 
God upon the occasion ; the residue of the day 
was devoted to festivity; and next morning La* 
ban, having bestowed his benedictions on the 
whole family, returned to Padan-Aram* 
- Jacob, had no sooner obtained a complete de- 
liverance from Laban's tyranny, than he began 
to dread the effects of his elder brother's resent- 
ment, though his anxiety was, in some measure, 
allayed by a vision of a host of angels, who ap- 
peared to him on the road. He dispatched mes- 
sengers to acquaint Esau with the prosperous 
state of his affairs, and to announce his return 
from Mesopotamia* Esau immediately went 
forth to meet him with so numerous a train of 
followers, that Jacob concluded he came for his 
destruction* With this idea, he divided his family 
into two bands, that if one perished* the other 
might escape; addressed himself to God, in the 
language of true humility, for needful succour ; 
and commanded his servants to advance, with 
some valuable presents of cattle, towards his bro- 
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then whose esteem might possibly be concifiated 
by so respectful a mode of conduct. 

Having made these arrangements in the best 
manner his time and exigence would permit, he 
caused his family and flocks to pass the brook 
Jabbok very early in the morning, whilst he 
himself tarried at Mahanaim, and obtained a 
blessing from a divine apparition in the form of a 
man, with which he wrestled till break of day. 
His name was now changed from Jacob to Israel, 
which signifies a man that hs& prevailed vrith God$ 
and the new assurances which he Teceived of 
the heavenly protection encouraged him to pro* 
ceed cheerfully, till he had overtaken his family* 
His interview with Esau was pleasingly affecting, 
and he received a pressing invitation to Mount 
Setr; but thought proper to turn towards Sue* 
coth, whence he afterward Temoved to Salem* 
a city belonging to the Sechemites, where he 
settled, and erected an altar, which he conse- 
crated to the « mighty God of Israel.'? 
B C In this situation Jacob might, in att 
1732. probability, have long enjoyed the bless* 
ings of domestic felicity, and die unfeign- 
ed respect of his neighbours, had not his two sons 
Simeon and Levi compelled him, by their trea* 
cherous massacre of the Sechemites, to remove 
nearer Mamre, where his father still resided. 

Shortly after this event, Jacob, in obedience to 
the command of his Maker, conducted his family 
to Luz, afterward called Beth-el, where he built 
an altar, and called it El-Bethel, or the God of 
Beth-el. His continuance at this place was how- 
ever of short duration, as he was extremely anx* 
ious to visit his beloved father. In his joamey 
towards Ephrath, Rachel fell in labour, ^ad per* 



reiving her approaching dissolution, called the 
child Benoni, or the son of my affliction; but after 
her decease, Jacob changed that melancholy name 
into Benjamin, or the son of my right hand* Ra* 
chel was interred in the way to Ephrath, and & 
atone monument was raised upon her grave. 
About the same time Reuben, having fallen in 
love with Bilhah, his father's concubine, commit- 
ted an outrage* which made so deep an impression 
on Jacob's heart, that he grieved for it to the day 
of his death. 

Jacob at length arrived at the dwelling of his 
old father, with whom he continued till the good 
patriarch yielded his spirit into the hand of his 
Maker, in the hundred and eightieth year of his 
age. He was buried by. his two sons in the cave 
of Machpelah, with Abraham and Sarah* 

The felicity, which Jacob had experi- g.c. 
enced during Iris last residence, with his 1729. 
beloved parent, had suffered a sensible 
diminution by the illiberal disposition and cruel 
conduct of some part of his family. Joseph, who 
was then about seventeen years of age, and the 
peculiar darling of his cither, became the object 
of his brethren's envy on account of his Superior 
accomplishments, and the austerity of his virtue, 
which prompted him to. make Jacob acquainted 
with the reprehensible conduct of the sons of 
Bilhah and Zilpah. But envy was suddenly con- 
verted into the most irreconcilable hatred by his 
telling them some remarkable dreams, which 
clearly prefigured his future exaltation, and the 
humiliation of his brethren. From this time they 
resolved on his destruction, and embraced the 
first opportunity of delivering themselves from 
the restraint, which his presence usually imposed 



on their actions. They agreed to kill him, and 
persuade their father that he was devoured by 
some wild beast ; but Reuben having prevailed on 
them to cast him into a pit where he might die 
with hunger, they changed their design, and sold 
him to a troop of Ishmaelites, who happened to 
pass with balm and spices, on their way to 
Egypt Reuben, who was absent during this 
transaction, expresses the utmost astonishment 
when he perceived Joseph was gone, and uttered 
such lamentable complaints, as rendered the in- 
human brothers still more solicitous to conceal 
the steps they had taken. It was, however, uni* 
versally agreed, that Jacob should be deceived 
respecting the fate of his beloved child ; in con- 
sequence of which Joseph's party-coloured coat 
was dipped in the blood of a kid and sent to the 
good patriarch, who, recognising the garment, 
exclaimed in an agony of despair, " Joseph is 
without doubt rent in pieces ;" and took his ima- 
ginary loss so much to heart, that he did not cease 
mourning on account of it, till he heard the sur- 
prising news of his son's advancement in Egypt* 
Joseph happened to be sold to an officer of the 
king's guard, named Potip^ar, whom he served 
with such diligence, zeal, and fidelity, that he 
was soon entrusted with the entire management 
of his master's affairs. In this situation he cap- 
tivated the affections of Potiphar's wife, who 
made several attempts to seduce him into a com- 
pliance with her unlawful desires ; and one day, 
in particular, accosted him in so passionate a 
manner, that Joseph fled abruptly from the house, 
leaving his upper garment, which she had laid hold 
of, in her hands. This repulse transported her 
insta nt a n eously from the extreme of wanton love 
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16 that of revenge: she accordingly brought to- 
gether all her domestics who were within hearing, 
and charged the innocent Hebrew with her own 
crime, producing the garment as a confirmation 
of her tale. Potiphar, being deceived by his per- 
fidious wife, was violently incensed against his 
servant, and caused him to be immediately 
thrown into prison* 

- Joseph had not been long in this melancholy 
situation, before he ingratiated himself so effectu- 
ally with the Egyptian gaoler, that he intrusted 
him with the care of all the prisoners. Two . of 
these persons, viz. Pharaoh's chief butler and 
1>aker, acquainted Joseph with some remarkable 
dreams ; which he readily interpreted, and also 
predicted the precise time of their accomplish- 
ment; observing, that within three days the 
butler should be restored to his employment, 
and the baker put to death* He then implored 
the assistance and interest of the former, relating 
the sad story of his early captivity, the injus- 
tice of his late mistress, and what else might 
be deemed suitable for the accomplishment of his 
design in appealing to the humanity of his fellow 
prisoner. 

On the predicted day Pharaoh's prisoners were 
taken from confinement ; when the chief baker 
was suspended from a tree, and the chief butler 
reinstated in the full possession of his place 
and privileges. But the promise which he had 
given to Joseph was now forgotten, amidst the 
splendour of the palace, and two years elapsed 
before the unfortunate son of Jacob obtained the 
expected deliverance* 

Vol.IL H . 
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B. c. About this time the Egyptian monarch 
1715. was greatly disturbed by two remarkable 
dreams % which were justly considered as 
portentousof some great event or accident, though 
the magicians were unable to explain them. Jo- 
seph was then 9 upon the butler's recommendation, 
sent for out of prison ; and the interpretation 
which he gave, together with the excellent advice 
he offered upon the important occasion, con- 
ciliated the king's esteem, and elevated him to 
the second station in die land. 

Joseph, being now arrayed in the most costly 
robes, honoured with Pharaoh's warmest esteem, 
and seated in the second chariot of state, whilst 
the men who ran before it cried, "Bow the 
knee/' made a progress through the whole king* 
dpm ; erected granaries, appointed proper officers 
in every place, and arranged all things with such 
exquisite foresight and application, that before 
the expiration of the plentiful years, he found his 
stores filled above numbering. During this time 
the king had given him the name of Zaphnah- 
Paaneah, or a revealer of secrets ; and bestowed 
on him in marriage the daughter of Potipherah, 
priest of On, by whom he had two sons; the first 
of whom he called Manasseh, to express that 
« God had made him forget all his toil ;" and 
the second he named Ephraim, because his Maker 
had rendered him fruitful in the land of his af- 
fliction. 

The seven plentiful years, implied by the first 
part of Pharaoh's dream were immediately suc- 
ceeded by those of famine ; nor was the scarcity 
confined to Egypt, but severely felt in the 

• Vide Qencsis xli. 
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fend of Canaan, and the adjoining nations* As 
soon therefore as the Egyptians began to be in 
want of bread, Joseph commanded his stores to 
be opened^ and corn to be sold to the people, 
who flocked thither from all parts. • 

Jacob hearing of the political measures which 
had been taken in Egypt, sent ten of his sons' 
thither to purchase grain, and kept only Benjamin 
at home. Upon their arrival they were directed 
to the governor, who instantly recognised their 
features, and beheld the accomplishment of his 
dream in their humble prostrations. He there- 
fore demanded, in an angry tone of voice, 
whence they came ; and upon their answering 
from Canaan, accused them of being spies ; who, 
under the pretence of buying corn, designed to 
examine the weakness of the land* To this 
charge they replied, in the most submissive 
manner, by asserting that they were all one 
man's sons; and had left a younger brother 
with their father, who had been blessed with 
another besides, but he was now no more* Jo- 
seph, taking advantage of this declaration, told 
them, with an imperious air, that unless one of 
them would consent to fetch this youngest son, 
whilst the rest were detained in custody, he 
should be folly persuaded of their treacherous 
intentions, and should punish them accordingly* 

At the expiration of three days, during which 
they bad all been in confinement, he sent for 
them, and in a milder tone proposed that nine of 
them should depart with provision for their 
family, . while one might remain in prison, till the 
arrival of the youngest brother should prove their 
sincerity* He then caused Simeon to be bound 
before their eyes, whilst he had the pleasure to 
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hear them express their contrition for their in- 
human conduct towards their brother Joseph, on 
whose account, they unanimously agreed, they 
were now chastised by the righteous providence 
of God. 

The disconsolate brethren were now suffered 
to set out on their return, but had not travelled 
far, when they were equally dismayed and asto- 
nished by finding their money in their sacks. 
They immediately supposed that the haughty 
Egyptian lord had devised this expedient for their 
ruin, and doubted not but their next visit would 
be productive of the most direful misfortunes* 
With these ideas they returned to their father, 
and acquainted him with their mortifying adven- 
tures. The patriarch was much grieved at the 
detention of Simeon, and the harsh behaviour of 
the governor: but when he understood that 
Benjamin the darling of his soul, and the off- 
spring of his beloved Rachel, must of necessity 
be carried to Egypt, his aged heart was over- 
whelmed with sorrow, the recollection of past 
afflictions rushed into his miri3, and he exclaim* 
ed, in the bitterness of his soul, " My son shall 
not go down : for his brother is dead, and he is 
left alone. If mischief befal him by the way, 
then will my grey hairs be brought down with 
sorrow to the grave." 

At length, however, the famine increasing, 
and the provision being nearly exhausted, Jacob 
was prevailed on to part with his favourite son 
for a time, in order that Simeon might be set at 
liberty, and his household preserved from de- 
struction. He accordingly prepared such presents 
as he thought would be most acceptable to the 
Egyptian, and having given the strictest charge 
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respecting Benjamin, furnished his sons with a 
supply of money, and earnestly . entreated the 
Almighty to crown their journey with success. 

When they presented themselves before Joseph* 
he commanded his steward to conduct them to 
his house, where he intended they should dine 
with him. But they, suspecting a design was 
forming against their liberty on account of the 
money they had recently found in their sacks, 
addressed themselves to the steward, and assured 
him they had brought it back, with a fresh supply 
for other provision. The man desired them to 
lay aside their ill-grounded apprehensions ; and 
after introducing them to their brother Simeon, 
informed mem they were to dine with the 
governor, who would return by noon. 

Joseph made his appearance at the appointed 
hour, 'and honouretkthem with a friendly saluta- 
tion, inquiring after their father's health,: and 
demanding whether that was their youngest bro- 
ther who stood before him. Benjamin bowed 
his head in token of reply, and Joseph having 
blessed him, commanded the diriner to be served* 
They were placed according to their seniority, 
whilst he sat at one table by himself, and his 
Egyptian friends at another ; for it was an abo- 
mination to the Egyptians to eat with the He- 
brews* Joseph, according to the custom of the 
country, sent dishes from his own table to all his 
brethren ; but Benjamin's portion was five times * 
larger than any of the rest- 
After they had partaken of this repast, the sons 
of Jacob began to think of taking their leave ; . 

* Tkis was a particular mark of respect or affection 
towards the person to whom, it was sent, 
H2 
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and next morning set out on their return to 
their father: but Joseph's steward, overtaking 
them at some distance from the city, accused 
them of purloining his lord's drinking cup ; and 
to their inexpressible amazement found the pro- 
perty in Benjamin's sack. Confounded at this 
terrible accident, and distracted for the safety of 
the supposed thief, they returned with all possible 
haste to Joseph who reprimanded them warmly 
for their ingratitude ; but consented to pardon 
them all, except the person on whom the cup 
was found. He therefore told them, that he 
should retain Benjamin in slavery, and desired 
the rest to go home in peace. 

Upon this declaration, Judah stepped forward 
to plead the cause of the imaginary culprit* He 
addressed himself to Joseph in the most pathetic 
language, expatiating on Israel's extreme fond- 
ness ; adverting to his own solemn engagement 
for the safety of the youth > offering himself with 
unfeigned zeal as an equivalent for his brother ; 
and drawing a lively picture of those incompar- 
able agonies which must inevitably rend the heart 
of a venerable parent, in case his present peti- 
tion was disregarded. Joseph listened for some 
time in silence to this affecting language, but at 
length his emotion became so visible, that he 
was forced to send all the by-standers away, while 
he made himself known to his brethren. Then 
giving free vent to his tears, he embraced them 
with inexpressible tenderness, assured them of 
hi* forgiveness for their intentional cruelty, and 
reminded them that his early captivity had, under 
the direction of Providence, been productive of 
the greatest blessings to himself, to them, and to 
all Egypt. Pharaoh, being informed in the mean' 
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time that Joseph's brethren were come to buy 
corn, was pleased to issue out orders for their 
removal into his dominions, promising they 
should never want sustenance or protection ; 
and Joseph, in compliance with the orders of his 
royal patron, sent immediately for his father. 

Jacob, on the return of his sons, inquired ea- 
gerly for his beloved Benjamin, and thought 
himself sufficiently happy in clasping that object 
of paternal affection once more to his generous 
bosom. But when he heard the astonishing news 
of Joseph's safety and exalted situation,, the ve- 
nerable Hebrew fainted beneath the oppressive 
emotions of his soul, and on reviving seemed to 
doubt whether h was not an illusion. At length, 
however, he regained sufficient strength to look 
on the rich presents, and the carriages, which 
were sent by Pharaoh's command ; when raising 
his eyes to Heaven, he exclaimed with all the 
enthusiasm of mingled love and gratitude, " It 
is enough ; Joseph, my son, is yet alive ; I will 
go and see him before I die." 

Joseph was no sooner informed of his father's 
approach, than he went to meet him, and their 
mutual emotions upon this occasion were such as 
may be better imagined . than expressed. The 
patriarch and his sons were then presented to 
Pharaoh, and received the royal permission to 
settle in the land of Goshen, where they received 
a constant supply from the granaries during the 
famine, and were intrusted with the care of the 
flocks and herds belonging to the king. 
• In this situation the family of Israel increased 
rapidly in wealth and numbers, under the blessing 
of God and the provident care of Joseph. At 
length Jacob finding by the visible decay of his 
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bodily strength^ that his dissolution was at hand, 
sent for his beloved son, and entreated that his* 
body might be carried, after his decease, to 
Machpelah, and ther^deposited with his ancestors* 
Joseph cheerfully took an oath to fulfil this desire* 
and Israel bowed himself upon the bed's heady in 
token of gratitude to his creator* 
B.C. Shortly after this transaction, Joseph 
1689. presented his two sons, Manasseh and 
Ephraim, to his father, requesting him to 
bless them before he died. Jacob, at the sight of 
his grand-children, sat up in his bed, though now 
in his last illness, and after recapitulating the 
glorious promises he had received from the Al- 
mighty concerning the future acquisitions of bis- 
numerous posterity, he observed, that for the sake 
of his beloved Rachel the sons of Joseph should 
be called the two tribes of Manasseh and Ephraim, 
and as such should receive a double lot in the 
division of the Promised Land. The children 
were then brought to the bedside, and placed, 
by Joseph, in such a manner that the patriarch 
might lay his right hand upon the head of the 
eldest, and his left upon that of the youngest ; 
but Jacob, by crossing his arms, reversed the in* 
tended position. This being attributed to a mis- 
take, Joseph attempted to rectify it; but his father 
told him he acted by a divine impulse, and 
in blessing the youths he not only preferred 
Ephraim to Manasseh, but gave him much the 
nobler benediction. 

Israel now caused his other sons to be assem- 
bled, and having pronounced a prophetical bless- 
ing to every tribe, reminded them of his earnest 
desire to be buried in the cave of Machpelah; 
after which he composed himself in his bed, and 
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expired, in the hundred and forty-seventh year of 
his age, having resided seventeen years in the land 
of Goshen* 

Joseph, after bedewing the corpse with a pro- 
fusion of tears, and expressing all the filial sorrow 
which the loss of so dear a relative could inspire, 
acquainted his sovereign with the mournful event, 
and began to make suitable preparations for the 
funeral. The body was accordingly embalmed 
with the customary ceremonies ; the Egyptians 
devoted seventy days to respectful lamentation ; 
and the mournful procession was attended by all 
the males of Jacob's family, the chief officers of 
the king's household, and the grandees of the 
kingdom. As soon as the cavalcade, consisting 
of a vast multitude of chariots and horsemen, had 
crossed the river Jordan, they made a halt of 
seven days at the threshing floor of Atad, and 
there performed a funeral ceremony, which in- 
duced the Canaanites to call the place Abel-Miz- 
raim, or the mourning of the Egyptians. Then 
resuming their march, they proceeded to Mach- 
. pelah, where the sons of Israel performed his 
obsequies, and then returned to Egypt with the 
rest of the company. 

Joseph's brethren, being now deprived of their 
parent's protection, and dreading the resentment 
of the governor, whom they had once treated 
with the most unpardonable cruelty, sent an hum- 
ble message to inform him that it was their father's 
earnest wish he should forget all past injuries, 
and still indulge them with his protection. Jo- 
seph immediately sent for his petitioners, received 
them with all the warmth of fraternal tenderness, 
and gave them such unequivocal assurances of 
affection and support, that they departed to their 
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respective families with joyful hearts, though 
probably astonished at that magnanimous dispo- 
sition, to which they themselves appear to have 
been utter strangers* 

B. c. Nothing more is recorded of this family 
1630. till the period of Joseph's death ; when he 
sent for his brethren, and assured them 
that God would certainly fulfil his immutable 
promise, and establish their posterity in the land 
of Canaan. He therefore requested, that they 
would not inter his remains in Goshen, but 
deposit them in some secure place, and, on the 
accomplishment of his prediction, carry them to 
the spot of ground which his beloved father had 
given him by his last will. Having expressed 
this wish to his brethren, and taken an oath of 
them for its due fulfilment, Josephbreathed out 
his soul in the hundred and tenth year of his age, 
having continued eighty years in possession of 
those honours, which Pharaoh conferred upon his 
extraordinary merit* . 



SECT. IV. 



7%e Jfiatory of the Jem, from the Commencement 
of their Egyptian Bondage to their Entrance into 
the Land of Promise* 

THE time when the Israelites were first op- 
pressed in the land of Egypt cannot now 
be accurately determined, neither would it be 
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easy to ascertain how long they had groaned be- 
neath their bondage when Moses was born. If, 
however, the time be uncertain, the cause is suffi- 
ciently obvious, viz. the prodigious increase of 
their population, which excited the jealousy of 
the Egyptians, and induced them to weaken so 
formidable a multitude by taxes, labours, and 
every species of oppression* 

This persecution- began under the reign of a 
new monarch, who was either unacquainted with 
Joseph, or. had forgotten the important services 
which that prudent minister had rendered both 
to the crown and nation of Egypt. Finding, at 
the expiration of several years, that nei- b. C. 
ther the hardships he laid upon the 1573. 
Israelites nor the cruelties his officers used 
toward them, could prevent their increasing as 
fast as ever, he sent for the two chief Hebrew 
midwives, and strictly commanded them to de- 
stroy every new-born male, letting the females 
take their chance. But these women, who feared 
God and abhorred the idea of so barbarous an 
office, neglected the royal command, and saved 
all the children without discrimination. Pharaoh, 
incensed at the frustration of his design, issued 
out an edict under the severest penalties, that 
every male child of the Hebrews should be thrown 
into the Nile as soon as it was born, and that 
none but the females should be suffered to live ; 
by which inhuman decree the Israelites were 
reduced to the melancholy necessity of drowning 
their own children, or of seeing them drowned 
by the Egyptians. They were accordingly thrown 
into the utmost consternation, and doubtless be* 
gan to imagine, that God had either forgotten or 
revoked his gracious promises. But the great 
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Object of their adoration, whose designs could- 
not be frustrated by private artifice or open vio- 
lence, made the tyrannical author of their misery 
the instrument of bringing up that very infant* 
who was destined to be the deliverer of their un- 
happy tribes* 

3 # rj. Amram, the son of Kohath, and Joche- 
1571. bed, the daughter of Levi, were blessed 
with two children, Miriam and Aaron, 
before the promulgation of Pharaoh's edict ; but 
Moses being born some time after, and proving 
a beautiful child, the parents felt a more than 
ordinary reluctance to destroy him. They accord- 
ingly ventured to conceal him for the space of 
three months* till fearing the extreme danger of 
a discovery, which would have proved equally 
fatal to him and themselves, they enclosed him in 
a small ark of bulrushes, and committed him to 
the mercy of the waves, leaving his sister Miriam 
at a convenient distance to watch the event* 

The little vessel was soon impeded in its pro* 
gress by the reeds and flags with which the Nile 
abounds ; and Pharaoh's daughter who was then 
walking by the side of the river, immediately sent 
some of her attendants to fetch it* Her surprise 
at the sight of so lovely an infant, bathed in tears 
and thus cruelly exposed, was soon converted to the 
most irresistible compassion* She doubted not 
but it was the child of some unfortunate Hebrew, 
who laboured beneath her father's tyranny ; and 
her pity told her it was an indispensable duty 
to save him from the common ruin* At this 
moment young Miriam approached the princess, 
and obtained permission to fetch a Hebrew nurse 
to suckle the foundling ; inconsequence of which 
the happy Jbchebed received the dear infant 
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.again to- her arms, with a strict injunction to use 
him as tenderly as if he were her own. As the 
royal deliverer did not know the child's name, 
. she called Jiim Moses, to express the circumstance 
of his having been: drawn out of the water, and 
dismissed Jochebed, with the promise of an ample 
reward, who immediately hastened home to im- 
part her rapturous felicity to her beloved hus- 
band* 

In process of time the child was taken to Pha- 
raoh's daughter, who adopted him for her son, 
and caused him to be instructed in all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians. Moses had, however* 
received such excellent advice from his parents 
concerning the true worship of his Creator, that 
he made no other use of his princely education, 
than to confirm himself the more against the gross 
superstitions and idolatry of the courtiers. He 
accordingly preferred the reproachful name oT an 
Israelite to all the honours which aa impious so- 
vereign could bestow ; and lie embraced every 
opportunity of visiting the sacred people, and 
relieving their oppressions to the best of his 
ability. 

Having one day observed an Egyptian exer- 
cising some wanton cruelty upon one of the He- 
brews, he was so exasperated at the outrage, that 
he instantly slew the oppressor, and buried him 
in the sand. This just revenge was executed so 
privately, that Moses imagined himself secure from 
the dread of discovery ; but as he was endeavour- 
ing soon after to compose a quarrel between 
two Israelites, the more guilty of the two de- 
manded whether he designed to murder him as he 
had killed the Egyptian. Finding, by this ques- 
tion, that the feet was known, and dreading the 
Vol. II. I 
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g Cf. king's resentment, he deeitfed it imprtf- 
1531. dent to rely too much upon the protection 
of his adoptive mother, and accordingly 
fled with precipitation to the land of &idian* 
Whilst he was taking some rest after his journey, 
by the side of a well, the seven daughters of 
Jethro (priest of Midian) came to draw water 
for their flocks, but were insulted Jby the shep- 
herds. Moses immediately espoused the cause of 
injured innocence, compelled the unmannerly 
shepherds to retire, and assisted the virgins ik 
watering the flocks. On the report of this gener- 
ous behaviour, Jethro invited the supposed Egyp- 
tian to his house, intrusted him with the care of 
his cattle, and after some time, gave him his 
daughter Zipporah in marriage. 

In this situation Moses continued forty years, 
without ever supposing Providence had designed 
him for the deliverer of his nation. 1 At length, 
however, he was made acquainted' with this 
important secret by the voice of the Almighty God, 
who vouchsafed to appear to him in a burning 
bush upon Mount Horeb. The divine vision 
called him by name, informed him that the ap- 
pointed time was come for the deliverance of the 
Israelites, and charged him immediately to re- 
turn to Egypt, and demand their dismission. 

Moses started several objections, which the 
Deity condescended to obviate, and persisted 
so long in his ill-grounded excuses, that the 
forbearance of his Creator has been justly con- 
sidered as a subject of equal wonder and admi- 
ration. Finding, however, at length, that • his 
service could not be. dispensed with, and having 
received the most ample assurances of protection, 
together with the power of working miracles, as a 
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sanction to his great mission, he departed towards 
Midian to make suitable preparations for: his 
journey, and to meet his brother Aaron, whom 
t the divine Being was pleased, to nominate fofc 
' his interpreter, both to Pharaoh and. the He- 
brews. 

Having obtained a friendly diaraission .from: 
Jethro, he set out for Egypt with Zipporah and 
his two children, but a dispute arising respecting 
the circumcising of his youngest son* upon the 
road, he sent his companions back, and pursued' 
his journey with Aaron, who- now met him? by 
the divine appointment* 

: On their arrival in the land of Goshen, g. c. 
they imparted their errand to the elders of 1491. 
Israel, and immediately proceeded to open 
their commission before the king ; but the pre- 
amble, " Thus saith the Lord God of Israel,'* 
sounded so strangely in his ears, that he was much 
surprised at their presumption, and peremptorily 
answered, he knew not the Lord', neither would 
he accede .to their request. He then dismissed 
them with a, severe reprimand, and immediately 
commissioned his taskmasters to double the 
labour of. the Hebrews j and instead of giving 
them straw to dry their bricks as usual^he caused 
them to. be. dispersed over the land in search of 
stubble ; though they were strictly enjoined to 
fulfil, their accustomed tasks without the most 
trifling , abatement* This order » being rigidly 
executed, induced the overseers of the Israelites 
to go in a body to the palace, in order that the 
kin£ might redress their intolerable .grievance ; 
but he. only accused them of being idle* and 
drove: them, from liirf presence with the most cruel 
indifference* In their, return they were met by 
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Moses and Aaron, whom they accused in the 
bitterest terms as the authors of these new cala- 
mities, which could terminate in nothing but 
despair and death. 

Moses, knowing it would be in vain to at- 
tempt his own justification, or to offer conso- 
lation to the sufferers, in the present posture of 
affairs, applied to the Almighty, and expostulated 
with him, in the most humble terms, upon the 
ill success of his first message. The divine 
Being vouchsafed to repeat his former assurances 
Of love and compassion towards the descendants 
of Jacob, affirming that he would soon cause the 
Egyptians to acknowledge . his incomparable 
power, and promising to deliver the groaning 
Hebrews with a high hand and an outstretched 
arm. Moses, was, however, so disheartened at 
his ill success, that he expressed a strong re* 
hictaney to return to court to renew his demand 
in the name of the Most High ; till he found 
himself compelled to obey the heavenly command 
by such miraculous gifts, reiterated assurances, 
and unequivocal declarations, as might justly 
have tinged has cheek, with the deep vermeil of 
shame for his ill-timed doubt and timidity. 

He now ventured, the second time, into the 
royal presence, accompanied by Aaron? and con* 
firmed the truth of his assertions respecting his 
mission, by throwing down his rod, which was 
instantaneously changed into aHerpent. . Pharaoh 
regarded this miracle as the effect of magic, and 
accordingly sentfor his most learned magicians* 
who likewise turned their rods into serpents, sd 
that all the superiority Moses exhibited at this 
time was, that his rod swallowed up those of the 
Egyptians ; a circumstance which Pharaoh might* 
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probably^ attribute to the skill op learning of thefr 
antagonist* 

• This miracle having made no impression on 
the Egyptian monarch, Moses stretched out his 
rod over the running and standing waters,- which 
were immediately converted into blood. This 
metamorphosis Was also imitated by the magi- 
cians, and Pharaoh's heart continued hard, and 
insensible to the divine- reproof. 
" In consequence of the king's obstinacy, a third; 
ftiiracle was wrought, that of bringing upon 
the land such a vast multitude of frogs, that 
even the ovens, beds, and tables, of the Egyp- 
tains swarmed with these animals. The magi- 
cians found means to bring a fresh multitude 
of frogs into the country ; but Pharaoh was suf- 
ficiently incommoded, to induce him to promise 
Moses, that the Israelites should receive their 
liberty when this annoyance was removed. ; Ac- 
cordingly the frogs were all destroyed by the next 
morning; but whilst the people were employed 
in gathering them up in heaps for removal, lest 
they should breed an infection, the dishonourable 
prince was contriving how to elude the fulfil- 
ment of his solemn promise. 

Moses, on discovering Pharaoh's duplicity, 
touched the ground with his miraculous rod, upon 
which the dust was transformed into innumerable 
swarms of lice* These odious vermin infested 
man and beast so severely, that the king sent 
tmce more for his magicians, that the exertion of 
their skill might remove his apprehensions. But 
their art was now exercised in vain, and they 
were compelled to acknowledge this miracle 
was wrought by the finger of God. 
-' This calamity proving ineffectual, the air was, 
I 2 
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on the next day, literally filled with swarms of 
flies, whose bite was so venomous and painful, 
that the mischief they did to Egypt became in- 
tolerable, though none were found in the habi- 
tations of the Hebrews* Pharaoh was now 
alarmed for his personal safety, and sent for the 
two Hebrew; chiefs, whom he first desired to 
sacrifice in the land ; and then assured that Israel 
should depart on certain conditions, to obey the 
command of their God. Moses immediately 
obtained a reprieve for the kingdom, but the 
incorrigible monarch still retained his obstinacy* 
and again refused to accede' to the promised 
liberation. 

The sixth judgment was a grievous murrains 
by which the greater part of the cattle, be* 
longing to the Egyptians, died ; whilst those of 
the Hebrews remained unhurt* But this not 
touching the king's person, another followed, 
which was more affecting, viz. a violent and 
painful boil, breaking out upon man and beast. 
The magicians were, according to custom, com- 
manded to display the power of their enchant* 
*nents; but they were themselves: involved in 
the general calamity, and, therefore, durst not 
appear in the presence of Moses* 

The king remaining inflexible, was now told 
that the voice of Israel's God should be heard in 
thunder, and his anger felt in such tremendous 
storms, as had not been known since the founda- 
tion of Egypt, unless he consented, before the 
next morning, to the departure of the chosen 
people. Moses accordingly lifted up his rod to* 
wards Heaven at the appointed time, and the 
awful prediction was immediately accomplished* 
The most terrific peals of thunder began, to roll 
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along the sky; the vivid lightning flashed in- 
cessantly from the clouds ; and a miraculous 
shower of hail, mingled with fire, descended with 
such amazing force, that men and beasts were 
struck lifeless to the ground, shrubs and tree* 
were torn from the roots, the flax and barley 
were utterly destroyed, and nothing escaped the 
common ruin, but the wheat and rye, which 
were not sufficiently grown. »-, , .. 

This extraordinary visitation alarmed the proud 
monarch, who seat hastily for Moses *uid Aaron, ; ( 
and addressed them in such language as seemed 
to flow from a truly penitent heart : he earnestly 
entreated those dreadful thunders might cease, 
and the destroying shower be restrained ; and 
solemnly promised, that Israel should instantly 
depart in return for so great a favour. . Moses 
soon obtained a cessation of the plague, ari^ 
many of the Egyptians, on examining the mischief 
occasioned by the haiU Were inspired with se«r 
timents of awe and veneration towards, the God 
of the Hebrews. But Pharaoh persisted in his 
obstinacy and. deceit, and consequently incurred 
other calamities. 

A ninth curse was now predicted against the 
Egyptians, which should prove more fatal than 
the former ; namely, such an infinite number of 
locusts as should. Hterally cover the face of the 
country and devour every vegetable substance 
which had escaped from the hail. Upon this 
declaration, some of the courtiers, took the liberty 
to represent to their sovereign the inconceivable 
damage his kingdom had already received ; and 
observed, it was indispensably necessary the 
Israelites should be sent away in obedience to the 
command of their God* Pharaoh seemed to «*> 
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knowledge the justice of their remarks, and 
sent for the Hebrew chiefs, to inquire who were 
to go, and who to stay ; but when he found that 
the whole body of Israel was demanded, he up- 
braided them with their evil intentions ; threatened 
them with the effects of his resentment, and 
caused them to be driven from his presence* 

Moses had no sooner quitted the palace, than he 
waved his rod over the land ; a motion which was 
immediately followed by a strong east wind that 
continued all the night, and brought such mul- 
titudes of locusts by the next morning, as are said 
to have darkened the whole face of the earth. 

The king was soon acquainted with the extent of 
this misfortune, as every blade of grass, and every 
herb that had escaped the storm, was now de- 
stroyed. He therefore confessed his fault, and 
solicited a reprieve, but his prayer was no sooner 
granted, by the locusts being blown into the sea, 
than he returned to his former pride and im- 
penitence. 

Shortly after the cessation of this plague, 
Egypt was smkten with such horrid darkness, that 
Moses has forcibly expressed it by " a darkness 
that might be felt." This affliction continued 
three days, during which the Egyptians were 
unable to discern each other, or to stir' out of their 
houses, whilst that division of the land which was 
occupied; by the Hebrews, enjoyed the usual in- 
fluences of the sun* This mournful obscurity, 
which could not be removed by artificial lights, 
caused the most dreadful apprehensions in Pharaoh 
and his idolatrous subjects, and was so augmented 
by the piercing shrieks of the women and chil- 
dren, that the general consternation waft inex- 
pressible* 
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At the first return of light Moses and Aaron 
were summoned to the palace ; when the king 
told them he would grant their petition with 
respect to the Hebrews, and their respective fami- 
lies, but insisted that their flocks should be left 
behind. Moses expostulated upon the impro- 
priety of this reservation for some time ; and, at 
length, declared in express terms, the Israelites 
should take the whole of their cattle with them, 
and that not a single hoof should remain in 
Egypt. This bold assertion roused the indig* 
nation of the prince, who instantly caused them 
to be thrust out of the royal apartments ; and 
vowed to revenge his next affront by putting 
them to death. Moses, nothing intimidated by 
bid impotent menaces, signified to the king, .that 
God would soon cause such affliction among the 
Egyptians, by destroying the-first born of man 
and beast, that they should come with bended? 
knees to the Israelites, and earnestly conjure them 
to depart out of the land. Having uttered this 
prediction, he retired to the. land of Goshen, 
where he directed the Hebrews to; celebrate the* 
passoyer, and advised them to borrow jewels, 
raiment, and other valuables, from their Egyptian 
neighbours* 

The destined hour of vengeance being come* 
and the houses of the Israelites properly marked * 
with the blood of the paschal lamb, Good sent his 
destroying ministers through the kingdom to 
smite ail the first-born, from the eldest son of 

' * TIm Israelites were on this night, to sprinkle tM 
door-posts of their houses with the blood of the paschal 
lamb, that the destroying angel might recognise the.* 
dwellings, and pass them by without molestation*. 
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the king, to the first-born of the imprisoned 
captive, and even to that of the meanest animal 
in the land* This commission was executed with- 
such rapidity and exactness, that Egypt was, at 
Once, filled with the groans of the dying and the 
agonizing lamentations of the survivors. Pharaoh, 
the guilty cause of all this misery, sent im- 
mediately for Moses and Aaron, and urged them 
to depart from his dominions, together with 
their people of every* description^ The Egyp- 
tians were equally impatient for their removal, 
lest their longer delay should prove fatal to the 
kingdom ; and the Israelites found it no difficult 
task to borrow a profusion of ornaments in the 
general consternation. 

B. C. Moses, being thoroughly acquainted with 
1491. the king's disposition, embraced the pre- 
sent opportunity with all possible haste, 
and gave the signal for departure long before break 
of day. He accordingly began his march at 
the head' of six hundred thousand men- able to 
bear arms, beside aged men, women,, children, 
servants, and a great multitude of strangers, 
who accompanied the objects of God's peculiar 
favour* 

On their arrival at Succoth, they were directed 
t6 enCamp according to their tribes and families : 
and Moses was commanded to consecrate the 
first-born of man and beast to Cod, ki com- 
memoration of their exemption from the- dire 
ealatmity of theEgyptiatis; 

From Succoth they proceeded to Etham, near 
the borders of Arabia Deserta, which the Scripture 
distinguishes by the name of the Wilderness. - But, . 
next day they* were ordered towards Pihtihiroth, 
which H situated between the Red Sea, Migdol, 
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and Baal ZepHon. - * The. Supreme Being now 
vouchsafed tb guide their progress -by a phe- 
nomenon, which in the night exhibited the radi- 
ance of a pillar of fire, and by day resembled a 
column of smoke ; and this miraculous appearance 
never forsook them, till they had passed overib- 
to the Promised Land* - 

Pharaoh, who now began to repent his parting 
with the Hebrews, prepared a considerable army, 
with all the chariots of war. that could be found 
in the kingdom, and. marched with all possible 
rapidity to Pihahiroth, where he encamped in full 
view of the fugitives. . This approach of so 
formidable an enemy struck a deadly terror into 
the hearts of the Israelites, who, instead of re- 
flecting on that . glorious manifestation of divine 
Power they had so recently beheld, or preparing 
to defend, that liberty for. which . they had long 
grbaged in vain, ran in a tumultuous manner, to 
the lent of their conductor, and accused him of 
having brought them out to be slaughtered in the^ 
wilderness* Moses immediately applied for aid and 
direction to the author of his existence ; and ob- 
tained so consolatory an answer, that he boldly 
assured his followers, this would be the last time 
of their seeing the Egyptians. "The Lord," 
said he, " shall fight for you, and you shall hold 
your peace." . 

Having. stretched out his rod over the sea, in 
pursuance of the divine injunction, Moses had 
the satisfaction to behold the waters divide and 
stand up m a heap on either side, while the pusil- 
lanimous tribes passed safely through to the op- 
posite shore; The Angel of God, who" guided 
them in the .fiery pillar,' now removed it from the 
front to the rear of the army, in which position 
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k produced a double eflbct, giving light tb the 
chosen people in their march, and spreading a 
deep gloom over their enemies, who resolved 
upon a close pursuit, though probably without the 
idea of launching into another element. By break 
of day, the Egyptians had such convincing proofs 
of God's resentment, that they turned suddenly 
about, and endeavoured to flee from the objects 
of their pursuit. This retreat was, however* 
rendered abortive $ as Moses was commanded to 
stretch out his rod again over the sea, upon which 
the waves, hitherto miraculously suspended, 
rushed suddenly into their bed, and overwhelmed 
the impious king with all his forces* 

Whilst the Hebrews contemplated this inter* 
esting scene with the mingled emotions of gra- 
titude, awe, and astonishment, Moses composed 
an appropriate hymn of thanksgiving, and having 
divided his people into two great choirs, caused it 
to be immediately performed with the accom- 
paniment of musical instruments. 

The people had, however, scarcely travelled 
three days into the wilderness of Shur, before their 
excessive thirst, and the bitterness of the waters 
of Marah, occasioned them to renew their com* 
plaints against Moses. The Almighty vouchsafed 
to obviate their distress, by a miraculous operas 
tion on the source of the waters ; and, after giving 
them some new statutes, conducted them to 
Elim, where their encampment was rendered 
extremely pleasant, by the immediate vicinage 
of seventy palm trees, and twelve salubrious foun- 
tains. . 

At the end of three weeks they quitted this 
agreeable spot, and marched towards the wilder* 
nessof Sin ; where a scarcity of provision gave 
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rise t<y the most ungrateful and impious muN 
minings* They had the audacity to insult 
their divine patron, by adverting to the flesh- 
pots of their late oppressors; and unanimously 
expressed their sorrow for having suffered Moses 
to decoy them, from the fertile land of Egypt, 
into a barren desert, where they expected to 
perish with hunger; Yet such was the love, the 
mercy, and incomprehensible goodness of their 
Creator, that, instead of expressing. his holy re- 
sentment,' as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, in some awful judgment, he vouch- 
safed to manifest his glory in the cloud, promise 
ing to rain down bread from Heaven, and as- 
suring them that they should soon be supplied 
with an abundance of meat This beneficent 
promise was m part fulfilled on the same even* 
ing, as a prodigious flight of quails came pour** 
ing down upon them from Egypt, and alighted 
in such numbers that they covered the camp :* 
and on the ensuing morning Moses conducted 
the people to the place where a kind of white 
dew resembling a small hoar frost, covered the 
face of the ground. He informed them, this 
was the bread with which God had promised to* 
feed them during their continuance in the wil- 
derness, and commanded them to gather a cer- 
tain quantity, for each person, every morn- 
ing, except the Sabbath, which was to be kept- 
holy. 

A homer mil of this miraculous bread, called 
fttarmay being preserved in a vessel as a 'memo-» 
rial to future ages, the Hebrews proceeded, a 
few days, towards Mount Horeb, but repeated 
their former reprehensible behaviour, at Re- 
pbidim, for want of water. Moses endeavoured, 
Vol. II. K 
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for some time to inspire them with senftmend 
of humble faith and resignation, but their fury 
rose to such an ungovernable height, that he 
was compelled to apply to God for assistance 
and protection. He was accordingly com- 
manded to conduct the rebels to Mount Horeb, 
which he immediately did; and by smiting the 
rock, procured an abundant supply of excel- 
lent water. 

About this time Israel was attacked by the 
Amalekites. But a detachment under the con- 
duct of Joshua obtained a signal victory over 
the aggressors; and Moses erected an altar, 
which he called Jehovah-nisi, the Lord i* my 
banner, to intimate that God would crown the 
arms of his people with conquest* 

The defeat of Amalek opened a passage to 
Mount Sinai, where the abode of the Hebrews 
was signalized by the promulgation of the de- 
calogue, and the appointment of the principal 
ceremonies that were afterward observed by 
the Jewish nation. Mean while Jethro, with 
Zipporah and her two sons, was conducted by 
Providence to the Israelitish camp. The priest 
of Midian observing with what patience his 
son-in-law attended from morning till evening 
to the recital of the people's complaints; and 
fearing lest his strength should prove inade- 
quate to the task, persuaded him to select a 
competent number of elders as inferior judges, 
whom he accordingly set over thousands, hun- 
dreds, or tens, and reserved none but the most 
important causes for his own cognizance. 
B c Moses having received some impor- 
1491. tart revelations from the great object of 
his worship, and ordered the encamp- 
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ment in such a manner that a considerable space 
was left between it and Mount Sinai, directed 
the Israelites to sanctify themselves, against the 
third day, for the glorious scene that was then 
to be exhibited* 

At the appointed time they beheld the moun- 
tain enveloped with a dark cloud, whence issued 
forth such flashes of lightning and peak of 
thunder, as filled them with dread and astonish- 
ment. At the sound of the miraculous trumpet, 
Moses conducted them to the limits of their 
camp, and, in obedience to the divine command, 
wen£ up with his brother Aaron into the midst 
of the cloud, while the congregated tribes ob- 
served the top of Sinai covered with fire and 
smoke, and felt ks foundation, shake beneath 
their feet. Soon after the disappearance of the 
Hebrew chiefs, the sound of the trumpet ceased, 
the thunder died away, and the voice of the 
Deity was distinctly heard, from the midst of 
the fire and smoke, to- pronounce the ten princi- 
pal commandments, which were to be the foun- 
dation of all the rest - r while the people, asto- 
nished at what they saw and heard, retired to a 
greater distance. Moses now returned to the 
camp, and was received with every token of 
veneration by the Israelites, who unanimously 
promised to obey the divine laws ; but earnestly 
entreated that he would for the future speak to 
them instead of the Almighty, lest they should 
die, with horror and amazement, at the repe- 
tition of those awful sounds, which had issued 
from the cloud. Moses commended their ex- 
pression of awe and humility, and,, having pa- 
cified their fears by some consolatory assurances, 
went up again to the mountain, where God was 
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pleased trf add a few ceremonial laws to the 
moral precepts of the decalogue, all of which 
were afterward given to the Hebrews in one 
body.. . . ^ , . ..xi. 

After this" communication Moses built aa al- 
tar, and offered burnt sacrifices andpeace offer- 
ings to his Creator; and having caused the con- 
tents of the holy covenant to be read cto^alL the 
people, he ratified it by sprinkling the altar, the 
book, and the congregation, with the blood of 
the victims. He then • ordered twelve pillars to 
be erected in remembrance of this sacred alli- 
ance between God and his chosen tribes : and 
conducted seventy of the elders of Israel, toge- 
ther with Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, to the 
foot of the mountain, where they were indulged 
with a glorious vision of their divine Sovereign. 
. Moses now committed the care of the people 
to Aaron and Hur, and went up again into, die 
mountain, to receive the decalogue, written on 
tables of stone by the finger of God; toge- 
ther with the plan of the Jewish tabernacle, sa- 
cred utensils, pontifical robes, fee But the in- 
terval of his absence appeared so unaccountable 
to the short-sighted Hebrews, that they unani- 
mously threw off their allegiance to the true 
Deity, and assembled in a tumultuous manner 
about Aaron's tent, telling him they , were fully 
convinced that Moses was lost, and urging him 
to make them some gods, who- might guide and 
assist thern in their future progress. Aaron 
readily consented) and, having collected all their 
golden ornaments, - formed a molten calf, and 
fixed it on a pedestal y exclaiming, "These are 
** thy gods, © Israel, Which brought thee out of 
tf^he land of Egypt." An altar was lih^wiw 
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erected to the idol, and the next day appointed 
for a solemn festival. 

. At the expiration of forty days Moses de- 
scended from the hill of Sinai, bearing the two 
tables of stone in his hand ; but when he canje 
within sight of the camp, and perceived the 
apostate tribes dancing round the object of their 
gross idolatry, he was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, and in the first transports of anger broke 
the tables, which contained the holy command- 
ments. He then advanced towards his brother, 
whom he rebuked in the severest terms for ac- 
ceding to the impious request of the multitude, 
and immediately caused the golden calf to be 
broken down, ground into powder, and thrown 
into the water. He also commanded the sons 
of Levi to slay all persons without distinction 
whom they found still at the feast, and spread 
so great a consternation through the tribes by 
Ms well-timed severity, that they were all con- 
vinced of their error, and began to dread the 
effects of God's heavy indignation: Moses, 
however, interceded so powerfully on their be- 
half, that the Almighty vouchsafed to indulge 
them with a free pardon ; and promised, on con- 
dition of their repentance and future obedience, 
that he would send his angel to facilitate their 
conquest of the promised land, whence their 
enemies should be gradually driven out, till 
their possessions extended* from the Red Sea 
to the sea of the Philistines, and from the de- 
sert unto the river. 

To atone, in some degree, for their rebellion, 

and to express their gratitude for the merciful 

declarations of thek God, the Israelites divested 

themselves of all their ornaments and gaudy 

K2 
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apparel, and proclaimed a fast which was kept 
with the utmost strictness and solemnity 
throughout the camp, while their zealous con- 
ductor obtained a sight of the divine glory, 
or of the * angel under whose protection the 
people were to march towards the land of Ca- 
naan. 

- Moses, having remained on the Mount ether 
forty days, and made two new tables to supply 
the place of those he had recently broken/ pre- 
sented himself again before the congregation, 
who were much surprised, to observe such a 
radiant glory upon his face, that, they were un- 
able to look upon him till he had covered it 
with a veil. He now demanded a freewill offer- 
ing of all sorts of materials for the tabernacle, 
sacerdotal vestments, utensils, &c. *4ind was 
cheerfully supplied by the people with the rich- 
est jewels, metals, and other valuable things, 
including oils, ointments, and exquisite per- 
fumes, which he distributed to proper workmen 
and artificers under, the direction of Bezaleel 
and Aholiab, whom God <had endowed with ex- 
traordinary skill and wisdom to execute all the 
different designs according to his express di- 
rection* 

* As various passages of holy writ imply, that no one 
can see God and live, while others relate the appearance 
of the Supreme Being y\ the most familiar manner, it 
h requisite to observe, that the glorious person who ap- 
peared to the patriarchs and prophets was Jesus Christ, 
the second person in the blessed Trinity, who is Spoken 
qf by St. Paul as the brightness of God's glory, and the 
express image of bis person / and who being in the form of 
God thought it no robbery to be equal vr'ith God. Victe 
Hebrews, 1 chap, and 3d verse, and Pfcilippians, 2 chap, 
and 6th verse. 
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This work was performed with such B . q/ 
diligence and alacrity, that in less than 1490. 
six months the tabernacle, with all its 
splendid furniture and costly apparatus, was 
completed) and set up at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, where Aaron and his sons, after a solemn 
consecration, began to offer sacrifices upon the 
new altar according to the ceremonial law* 

Aaron had not long enjoyed the pontifical 
dignity, before his two sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
were struck dead bjr fire from Heaven ; in conv 
sequence of their presuming to burn incense in 
the tabernacle with strange fire, in opposition to 
the command of Moses. 

That rebellious disposition, which had been 
manifested on several occasions since the de- 
parture of Israel from the land of their cruel ser- 
vitude, soon broke out afresh under temporary 
inconvenience*, notwithstanding the frequent mar 
nifestation of God's incomparable love, and' the 
recent calamities which were with difficulty ob- 
viated by the mediation of Moses. Thus a vio- 
lent murmuring at Taberah, on account of a 
long march, occasioned the destruction of the 
extremities of the camp by a miraculous fire: 
a*raudacious complaint against the manna, with 
a tumultuous demand for flesh, was followed by 
axlreadful distemper, which swept vast numbers 
to an untimely grave, while they were feasting 
on an abundant supply of quails: an insurrec- 
tion, resulting from mere cowardice and distrust, 
at the report of the spies* whom Moses had sent 

* THesfe persons extolled the richness of the promised 
land in the highest terms, and produced some specimens of 
its fertility in a large cluster of grapes, some fine pomegra* 
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to examine the promised land, caused their hear 
venly patron to affirm, that none of them who 
were above twenty years of age, except Joshua 
and Caleb, should enter into that rich inheritance ; 
but that they should wander about from place to 
place, till all their bodies should return to their 
native dust in the wilderness : and the rebellion of 
Korah called down such exemplary vengeance 
from the Most High, that the ringleader, with 
two hundred and fifty of his associates, who stood 
with their censers before the tabernacle, were de- 
stroyed by supernatural fire ; while the families 
of Oathao and Abiram (other conspirators) were 
swallowed up by a partial earthquake, and four- 
teen thousand seven hundred other delinquents 
fell beneath the hand of the destroying angel, be- 
fore Aaron could make preparations for a public 
atonement. 

B. C. The Israelites, having wandered near 
1453 * thirty years in the desert of Arabia Petraca, 
removed from Ezion-Gaber to Kadesb, 
in the wilderness of Zio, where a fresh murmur- . 
ing arose for want of water, and Moses was again 
commanded to bring them a fresh supply out of 
the rock, but he performed the operation in such 
a manner as was displeasing to God, who there* 
fore excluded him and his brother Aaron from 
entering into the promised land. Here the He- 
brews defeated Arad, one of the Canaanitish mo- 
narchs, and destroyed some of his towns ; calling 
the field of victory .Kormah, or utter destruction, 

nates, figs, and other fruits ; but at the same time repre- 
sented the destined conquest as impracticable, on ac- 
count of the strength of the cities, and the extraordina- 
ry stature and bravery of the inhabitants* 
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though the total ruin of that country did not 
happen till the time of Joshua* 

Their next encampment was at the foot of 
Mount Hor> on the borders of the land of Edom. 
Here Moses conducted Aaron and his son Elea- 
zar to the summit of the mountain, find "having 
-stripped the former of his sacerdotal robes, in 
sight of all the people, transferred the office of 
high priest to Eleazar* At the conclusion of this 
ceremony Aaron died, and was buried on the 
spot : but the place was kept so private, that none 
of those countries could ever discover it. Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, expired soon after, in the 
hundred and thirtieth year of her age. 
i . The fatigue of their next march, and a scar- 
city of provision, caused the people once more 
to murmur against their divine conductor, who 
immediately sent such large flights of fiery ser- 
pents into the camp, that multitudes of them 
died -for their transgression, and the survivors 
.Were compelled with deep humility, to intercede 
for deliverance*. Moses was then commanded 
to cast a brazen serpent, of the same figure with 
those that infested them, and to set it on a pole 
on some rising ground, that the sufferers might 
look upon it and be heated. 

After several marches between the countries 
of Moab and Ammon, they came to the land of 
the Amorites, where Sihon, king of Heshbon, 
(having refused them a passage through his ter* 
ritories) was overthrown in a pitched battle, and 
utterly despoiled of his kingdom. Og, the king 
of Basfaan, underwent the same ^ate upon 9 si* 
milar occasion; 

• About .this time Balak, king of Moab, B c 
in compliance -with Balaam's advice, or- u*?,' 
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dered his subjects to invite the Hebrews to a 
grand festival, where they were enticed from 
one crime to another by the most beautiful of the 
Moabitish and Midianittsh women, till at length 
they did not scruple to bring a great number of 
these fair deluders to the camp. This transaction 
occasioned a plague, which carried off twenty* 
four thousand offenders* But the authors of the 
misfortune had no cause of triumph ; as five of 
the idolatrous kings, who were in alliance with 
Balak, were put to the sword, and the Israelitish 
army took an ample revenge in burning the cities, 
massacreing the male inhabitants, among whom 
was Balaam, and carrying off a considerable 
booty, one fiftieth part o£ which was given to 
the priests, and a similar share to the Levites* 

Moses was now commanded to take an ac- 
count of all the children of Israel that were able 
to bear arms, whom he accordingly found to 
amount to six hundred and one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty, beside twenty three thousand 
Levites. He also received orders to direct the 
distribution of the promised land among the tribes 
by lot, not into equal parts, but in proportion to 
the number of families in each tribe* 

The numbering of the people being finished, 
God commanded Moses to ascend Mount Nebo, 
and take a view of that delightful land, from 
which he was excluded on account of bis inde- 
cent deportment in the desert of Zin. The Jewish 
legislator obeyed, and, having received an inti- 
mation of his approaching death, endeavoured 
to settle the public affairs in the best order he 
could establish. He accordingly caused Joshua 
to be solemnly nominated for his successor; and 
directed the elders to build a capacious altar upon 
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Mount Ebal, to setup the blessings and die curses 
of the Deity in the sight of all the people, slid to 
appoint certain cities for the refuge of the man* 
slayer. 

He then assembled the people* and recapitu- 
lated to them all that had happened since their 
departure from Egypt : enforcing the observance 
of the divine precepts by the most engaging mo* 
tives, and endeavouring to deter them from 61s* 
obedience by such menaces, as proved no less than 
prophetical of those miseries, which they, in the 
iBequel, drew upon themselves. 

Having thus fulfilled his last public duties, and 
delivered a duplicate of the law to be preserved 
in the ark, Moses went up to Mount Nebo and 
there died, in the hundred and twentieth year of 
his age. The inspired historian likewise observes, 
that his body was conveyed by the Almighty to 
a valley in the land of Moab, and there interred 
in so private a place, that no mortal was able to 
discover it. 

The Israelites continued in their en- B c 
jcampment near the Jordan, during the 1451.' 
days of mourning for their legislator, and 
were only waiting for the signal to cross over 
into the promised knd, when their new leader 
was honoured with some strong assurances of 
the divine protection and assistance. 

He immediately employed two prudent persons 
to go, in character of spies* to the land of Jericho, 
that they might inform him accurately of the con- 
dition of the towns and inhabitants. These hav- 
ing crossed the river, went to lodge at the house of 
a woman called Rahab, who kindly undertook to 
conceal them from the king's officers, and, after 
confessing that all the Canaanitish nations were 
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much alarmed at *hc approach of a people tot 
whom God had done such great things, let them 
down by a rope from one of her back windows, 
which was contiguous to the city wall* 

On the third day they returned to the camp 
With an account -of their expedition, and informed 
Joshua, that they had given a solemn promise 
of protection to the family of Rahab, who had 
agreed to suspend a scarlet line from her window 
as a signal, at the reduction of the city* Joshua 
instantly improved the report, by assuring the 
Hebrews, that it was the Deity himself who had 
caused so universal a consternation among their 
enemies, and observing that they had now only 
to fight under his protection. He then reminded 
the two tribes and a half, that it was their duty 
to assist their brethren in the new conquests, but 
at the same time proposed, that half their men 
should be left to defend their families and re* 
eently acquired territories. - , 

These arrangements being settled, and a pro* 
clamation * issued for making due preparation 
for a removal, the priests began a solemn march 
towards the river, bearing the ark of the cove* I 

nant, and followed by each tribe at a suitable 65$> | 

tance. As soon as the feet of the consecrated 
conductors touched the brink of the stream, I 

God caused the waters to divide for the passage 
of his people, agreeable to his promise of signa- 
lizing Joshua here, in as miraculous a manner 
as Moses was distinguished at the Red Sea. ( 

During the time of their passing, the priests 
remained with the ark in the midst of- the river* I 

and waited the orders of their general when to | 

join the rest Of the camp. But Joshua, design- i 

ingto perpetuate the memory of this superna- 



tural occurrence, caused them to remain in their 
position till twelve large stones should be laid 
in a heap in the place where the ark rested, s6 
that they might be afterward seen from either 
fchore, when the river was at its usual height* He 
also commanded, that twelve stones should be 
taken from the' bottom of the river, to erect a 
monument on the bank. These orders being 
duly executed, the Israelitish army left the wai- 
ters to resume their usual course, and marched 
•towards the plains of Jericho. 
. The rite of circumcision, which had been omit* 
ted during the forty years wandering in the wil- 
derness, was now renewed ; and Joshua, having 
qualified his followers to keep the feast of the 
passover, was indulged with a heavenly vision, 
which, under the form of a warrior, gave direc- 
tions for the siege ef Jericho. 

The Israelites having obtained an entrance . 
into Jericho by the singular method alluded to , 
in the history ef Canaan, conveyed Rahab and 
her family into a place of safety ; and then mas- 
sacred the inhabitants without distinction; at 
the same time setting the buildings on fire, and 
levelling the city with the ground. 

Joshua^ foreseeing that a considerable time 
must elapse previously to the completion of 
the destined conquests, deemed it advisable to 
fix his head quarters in that fruitful plain, 
whence he might occasionally send detachments 
to invade other territories, till those of the He- 
brews were sufficiently enlarged to admit of a 
distribution by lot, according to the will of Mio- 
ses* He began by sending a party of three thotr* 
sand men against the king of Ai, whose capital 
was about ten miles distent from Jericho i but 
Vol. II. L 
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they received so unexpected a repulse, that the 
congregation was much inclined to doubt their 
future success. % Joshua, however, soon discover* 
ed, by the urim, that a sacrilege had been com* 
mitted; and caused Achan, the guilty person, 
who had concealed some of the accursed spoils 
of Jericho, to be put to death in the adjacent val- 
ley, where a heap of stones was raised as a mo- 
nument of his crime* 

After this period, Joshua became so formi* 
dable to the Canaanites, on account of the mi* 
raculous events which happened in his time, viz. 
the passage of the Jordan, the stopping of the sun 
in its course, and the remarkable shower of hail- 
stones, which has been already mentioned as tend* 
ing to overthrow the confederate army of his 
enemies, that great numbers of them abandoned 
their native possessions, and emigrated into other 
countries, to elude the effects of his vengeance. 

These circumstances consequently facilitated 
the conquest of the country, which was, in some 
measure, completed in less than seven years, and 
divided among the tribes, by lot, in the manner 
shown in the geography of Palestine* 



SECTION V. 



l%e JewM Hhtory y Jroin the Conquest of Canaan 
to the Foundation of t he Monarchical Government* 

JOSHUA, having fulfilled his predecessor's 
request, in appointing the cities of refuge, 
.and setting up the blessings and curses, together 
with an epitome of the Mosaic law, caused the 
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two tribes and a half to be honourably dismiss- 
ed, that they might return to their families.* 

These auxiliaries, previously to their landing 
on the other side the Jordan, erected an altar of a 
prodigious size, as a monument of their affinity 
to the other tribes, and of the miracles which 
the Almighty had wrought in their favour. 
This laudable design was however so far mis- 
taken, that Joshua immediately called an as- 
sembly, and resolved to punish the supposed 
apostacy with all imaginable rigour: but on 
Binding deputies to investigate the business, they 
received such an explanation as obviated their 
hostile designs, and gave universal satisfaction* 

After this period Joshua governed the Israel* 
ites peaceably for the space of seventeen years, 
at the expiration of which time he assembled 
all the heads of the tribes at Shechem, and pre- 
vailed on them to renew .their covenant with the 
true God, in the most solemn and public man-' 
ner. Having caused their vows of obedience 
to be registered, and a monument erected in 
memory of the transaction, he withdrew from 
the concerns of the world, and expired soon af- 
ter, in the hundred and tenth year of his age* 
His remains were interred in the border of his 
inheritance in Timnath-Serah, on the north side 
of the hill Gaash. 

BC As a great part of Canaan remained 

1426. still unconquered, and future acquisitions 
were indispensably necessary for the pre- 
servation of that part, which had been already 
divided among the Hebrews, it was deemed 
requisite to pray for direction, upon which the 
tribe of Judah was appointed by the Almighty, 
to commence the war* They accordingly 
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marched, under the conduct of Caleb, the son 
of Jephunneh, against the king of Bezek ; routed 
his forces and took him prisoner ; besieged Je- 
• rusalem, then inhabited by the Jebusites, with 
such vigour and resolution, that the city was soon 
pillaged and burnt, while the garrison fled for 
safety to the fortress of Zion ; compelled the gi- 
gantic sons of Anak to provide for their secu- 
rity in the cities of Hebron, and Kirjath-Sepher ; 
and struck such terror into the inhabitants of 
Ekron, Gaza, andAskelon, that they soon yield- 
ed their possessions to an army, which evidently 
fought beneath the banner and protection of 
Omnipotence. 

' Whilst, however, these zealous warriors were 
labouring for the security and aggrandizement 
of Israel, the other tribes neglected the express 
order of their law-giver, and contented them- 
selves with laying their enemies under tribute, in- 
stead of extirpating them ; by which means the/ 
were gradually induced to contract affinities, 
and to imitate their idolatrous practices, which 
had been frequently held up to their view as the 
objects of God's wrath and detestation. Such a 
defection consequently plunged them into many 
difficulties, and their perfidious tributaries be- 
came the instruments of their severe chastise- 
ment. 

g c During the anarchy and confusion 
1406! Which succeeded this apostacy, the inha« 
bitants of Gibeah, in the tribe of Benja- 
min, were guilty of so horrid a breach of hos» 
pitality towards an itinerant Levite, that the rest 
of the Israelites resolved to punish the delin- 
quents with the most exemplary severity. They 
j accordingly sent deputies to the chiefs of tbc 
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tribe demanding die delivery of the Gibeathites y 
but finding themselves treated with contempt, 
they vowed to take a more ample revenge on 
Benjamin. Judah advanced to cheek their pride, 
in obedience to the injunctions of tbe sacred 
oracle, and, after being twice repulsed, obtained 
a complete victory, twenty -five thousand of them 
being slain, and six hundred compelled to flee 
for safety to the summit of the rocks of Rin> 
mon. 

The conquerors, having burnt down all the 
cities and villages, and massacred the inhabit* 
ants without pity or distinction^ began to re- 
flect with some remorse upon the supposed de- 
struction of ofce of their tribes. They accord- 
ingly went up to Shiioh, and, receiving intelli- 
gence of the six hundred fugitives, implored 
the Divine advice respecting their restoration. 
There was indeed one great impediment in 
a rash vow they, had made to with-hold their 
daughters from marrying into that tribe : they 
however adopted an expedient, which, though 
sanguinary and unjust, answered their purpose* 
They sent twelve thousand armed men to de- 
stroy the inhabitants of Jabeah Gilead, except 
the virgins, four hundred of whom were taken 
captive, and given to as many of the surviving 
Benjamites. But as two hundred men were still 
unprovided, they were advised to lay in. ambush 
among the vineyards when the damsels of Shi- 
ioh came out to dance,, and carry off such fe- 
males as excited their admiration. By the adop- 
tion of these contrivances, the last tribe was 
soon restored to its former strength, and ever 
after continued firmly attached to that of Judah- 
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B c The first punishment which the He- 
1405.' brews received for their deviation from 
the holy commandments, was inflicted 
by the hands of Cushan-Bishathaim, who held 
them in subjection for the term of. eight years, 
when they obtained a happy deliverance by the 
noble exertions of their valiant judge Othniel* 
B £ They were afterward enslaved by the 

1325. Moabites, and remained beneath, the yoke 
of that people eighteen years : at the ex- 
piration of which Eliud, their second judge, as- 
sassinated the royal oppressor ; and, by that ex- 
ploit, procured a peace of forty years continu- 
ance. 

Shamgar, their third judge, espoused their 
cause against the Philistines, of whom he is said 
to have slain six hundred, with no other weapon 
than an ox goad. 

After the decease of Shamgar, they proved 
so ungrateful for the recent manifestations of 
divine goodness, that God permitted them to be 
reduced by Jaban, king of Canaan, and retained 
in a cruel servitude, till they were brought to a 
due sense of their transgression. Two females 
were then raised up as the chief instruments of 
their deliverance, and Barak obtained a victory 
over the insulting foe, which was followed by 
another respite of forty years. 

This stubborn and ungrateful race again pro* 
voked the displeasure of their God, and were 
justly punished with a fresh bondage, mom 
heavy and cruel than any of the former, as they 
were now deprived of the privilege of a judge 
which was granted them even in the time of Jabin, 
were expelled from their habitations, and necea- 
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Stated to seek personal safety among the exca- 
vations of the rocks, while their unfeeling op- 
pressors ravaged the country, and reaped the 
fruit of their labour. They were, however, at 
length delivered by the hand of Gideon, who, 
under the immediate auspices of Heaven, dis- 
persed the Midianitish forces, slew the kings Ze- 
ba and Zalmunna, and enriched the wandering 
tribes with the costly spoil of the enemy's camp-. 

Gideon, at the period of his decease, B c 
left the Israelites in a peaceful and flou- 1235, 
rishrng condition ; but such was the de- 
pravity of their disposition, that they immedi- 
ately abandoned themselves to the most gross 
idolatries, and repaid the services of Gideon 
with the blackest ingratitude. 

Abhnelech, a natural son of the deceased war* 
rior, and a man of unparalleled ambition and 
cruelty, having bribed some profligate wrelche* 
to murder his brethren, the seventy sons of Gi- 
deon, was received by the Shechemites in the ca- 
pacity of their ruler ; and they accordingly pro* 
claimed him king, in a conspicuous part of the 
plain of Shechem, expecting the rest of the 
nation to follow their example. Jotham, the 
youngest son of Gideon, who had fortunately 
escaped the fate of his relatives, took this oppor- 
tunity of addressing the tumultuous assembly 
from Mount Gerizzim. He first called their 
attention to ah apologue, intended to dissuade 
them from their iniquitous enterprise ; and then 
entered upon a bold expostulation, at the con- 
clusion of which he fled to the city of Beer, in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem. 

Abimelech's government proved so oppres- 
sive to the Shechemites, that they soon formed 
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a conspiracy against him ; but he, having re* 
ceived intelligence of their design, came sud- 
denly upon them, forced them into the temple 
of Baal Berith, and reduced the edifice to ashes. 
He then caused the city of Shechem to be level- 
led, and the ground strewed with salt. 

From Shechem he marched against the inha- 
bitants of Thebey (a city of. Judah,) who had also 
taken up arms against him. The citizens, re- 
pulsed by his. victorious troops, soon retired in 
consternation to a tower, where he thought to 
have had the satisfaction of consuming them by 
fire y but a woman threw a stone from the bat- 
tlements upon his head, and delivered her people, 
from the approaching ruin* Abimelech, thus 
suddenly deprived of the victory, and over* 
whelmed with confusion at the infamy of his ac- 
cident, prevailed upon his servent Zebul to termi- 
nate his. life with a more honourable weapon. 

After the death of this usurper, the Israelites 
were judged by Tola* of the tribe of Issachar ;. 
and he was succeeded by a wealthy man, named 
Jair, who resided on the other side Jordan, and 
possessed an extensive territory in. the land o£ 
Gileack 

The rebellious Hebrews soon returned to their 
iniquitous practices, and even multiplied the 
number of their idols, till they incurred a new 
calamity of eighteen; years duration, under the 
combined oppressions of the Philistines and Am- 
monites. At length, however, their Creator 
vouchsafed to promise them a speedy deliver- 
ance, and Jephthiah, the son of Gilead, prepared 
soon after to march against the enemy. Before 
he ventured to take the field, however, he made 
a rash vow, that if God would crown his afe 
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tempts with success, he would, in token of grati- 
tude, sacrifice the first living creature that 
should come out of his house to meet him at his 
return. This inconsiderate promise deprived 
him at once of the glory and pleasure of the en- 
suing action ; for though the foe was utterly 
vanquished, and Israel enriched with the spoil, 
Jephthah's only daughter proved the unhappy vic- 
tim of his imprudent vow* Hearing of her fe- 
ther's brilliant success, she advanced at the head 
ef a company of virgins, to congratulate him, 
with timbrels and dances. Jephthah no sooner 
perceived, that the darling of his affections was 
the object he had solemnly vowed to destruction, 
than he rent his clothes in all the agony of pa- 
tenial grief, and declared the mournful secret 
with the most pathetic' expressions of a tortured 
heart. She listened with a surprising constancy,' 
and only requested a respite of two months, dur* 
ing which she would retire with some of her- 
beloved companions to the mountains, and there 
enjoy the melancholy satisfaction of mourning 
her untimely fate. 

This dearly purchased victory had nearly 
proved fatal to Jephthah from another quarter, 
arf he was scarcely returned to . his habitation, 
when the Ephraimites assembled in a riotous 
manner, threatening to destroy both him and 
his' possessions, because he had engaged the 
Ammonites without requesting their assistance. 
Jephthah, being of a rough disposition, reproach* 
ed them so severely with their baseness and cow- 
ardice, .that they proceeded from aggravation 
to hostilities, in which they were severely chas- 
tised for their ill-timed insolence. 

Of Iba&n, Eton, and Abdon, the three su<* 
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ceeding judges of Israel, nothing is related worw 
thy of the reader's attention. 

The magistracy next devolved to Eli, who unit- 
ed in his own person the dignities of judge and 
priest: though he is particularly remarked on 
account of his remissness and indolence. Under 
his government the Israelites were subjected to 
the Philistines, who treated them with all ima- 
ginable rigour, till Samson, the miraculous son 
of old age, was raised up for their deliverance* 

The great actions of that extraordinary cha- 
racter, already related in a preceding chapter, 
might have inspired the tribes of Israel with 
courage to attempt a complete emancipatioa 
from their slavery, had not the criminality of 
their conduct precluded the possibility of suc- 
cess. Eli, their judge, was almost a hundred 
years old, and his two sons, Hophni and Phi- 
neas, took advantage of his debility to commit 
the grossest impieties and abominations* 

The unpardonable remissness of the high- 
priest, who, being acquainted with their infa- 
mous profligacy, contented himself with giving 
them a gentle reproof, was so displeasing to 
God, that he sent a prophet to assure him of 
the most awful retribution, and to upbraid hint 
with his ingratitude* The terrific sentence and 
similar upbraidings were afterwards repeated to 
young Samuel in a vision, and by him related 
to Elu 

The Israelites proving unsuccessful in an at- 
tempt against their oppressors, resolved to bring 
the ark of the covenant into the camp, expect- 
ing by that means to strike a terror into the 
hostile army, and inspire their own warriors, 
With unusual courage : but the consequence of 
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tiiis imprudent project was, that they lost both th£ 
ark and the victory, and the two sons of EH, 
who attended it, were both slain, according to 
the prediction of the Almighty. The old judge 
who waited impatiently to hear the event of 
his battle, no sooner heard the distressing news, 
than he fell backward from his seat and broke 
his neck : and the wife of Phineas, being thrown 
into labour on the same melancholy occasion, 
called her infant Ichabod, to signify the glory of 
Israel departed, and expired immediately. 

The captive ark was carried in triumph to 
Ashdod, and placed in the temple of the idol 
Dagon, but when the Philistines entered the 
temple the next morning, they found their god 
fallen upon his face before the ark of the Lord* 
Attributing this humiliation t6 some common 
accident, they lifted him up, and set him in ' his 
original position. But on the second day they 
were much surprised to find the image in the 
same posture of veneration, and also deprived 
of the head, feet and hands, Which lay upon the 
threshold* Soon after this occurrence, the in- 
habitants of Ashdod were so grievously, afflict- 
ed by a dangerous distemper, that they resolved 
to keep the ark no longer among them* Hav- 
ing called an assembly of their rulers, they 
agreed to send it to Gath, on the supposition 
that Ashdod was unacceptable to the divinity. It 
was accordingly removed thither, but the same 
affliction followed it, and seized on every indi- 
vidual without distinction. It was then sent to 
Ekron, and soon after dismissed, by the council 
of the priests and divines, with suitable trespass 
offerings. Its wonderful and unexpected re- 
turn to Beth-shemesh occasioned universal joy 
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to the Hebrews, and a burnt sacrifice .Was. im> 
mediately offered in the ficjd where it stopped! 
but the solemn festival was soon changed into 
a general mourning by the irreverent curiosity 
of the Bethshemeshites, which prompted them 
to examine the interior of the sacred symbol* 
Fifty thousand and seventy persons were in* 
stantly struck dead for this presumptuous. act* 
and the survivors were impressed with such ter* 
ror, that they dispatched messengers to the inha- 
bitants of Kirjath*jearim, requesting they would 
take the ark away. It was removed accordingly 
with due veneration, and placed in the house of 
Abinadab, whose son Eleaear.was consecrated 
to become its keeper* ; 

B c Samuel, who now apted in the doubld 

1096! capacity of judge and prophet, embraced 
this opportunity of calling a solemn as* 
sembly for the express purposes of publicly re- 
nouncing those idolatries, which had for axon* 
siderable time withheld the wonted blessings of 
God, and for preferring the petitions of a con- 
trite people in the hope of obtaining deliverance 
from their enemies. This meeting, which was 
held at Mezpeh, gave umbrage to the. Philis- 
tines, who accordingly marched thither to dis* 
solve it. But Samuel's prayers obtained such a 
storm of lightning and thunder, that the haughty 
foe was soon defeated, and chased with great 
slaughter unto Beth-Car. The strength of the 
Philistines was so effectually broken by this vie* 
tory, that the objects of their late oppression 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity during the re- 
mainder of Samuel's government. 

Samuel, after judging the chosen people with 
«qual applause and integrity for the space of 
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twenty years, had at length the "mortification, 
to find, that his two sons, whom he had made 
judges at Beersheba, were charged with the 
c/ime of corruption, and. pronounced unworthy " 
of succeeding- him in his. high office* . At the 
same time the fickle-minded Israelites, forgetful 
of their Divine Ruler, and wfcaried of the go* 
vemment he had appointed, loudly demanded a 
king who might reign ovfcr item,' and lead their 
armies to. tattle like the surrounding nations. 
Samuel was much surprised at a jrequest, which 
evidently sprang from, the. blackest ingratitude 
towards, the Deity ; ;and expostulated with the 
petitioners on the; darkness, impolicy* and dan- 
gerous tendency of their proceeding, His elo- 
quence however was ^hausted in vain;, and he 
at length dismissed; them <in compliance with 
God's command) promising to gratify their de- 
sire at a convenient opportunity . 
.- This promise, he soon accomplished by an* 
nointing. Saul the son of Kish, by presenting him 
to the ,peopJe as the man whom God had re- 
solved to intrust with, the care 7 of Israel, and 
hy causing him afterwards to be-proclaimed king 
in a general assembly at Mizpeh. "-^ 



SECT. VI. 



The History of the Jews under their Monarchical 
Government. 

WHILE the majority of the Israel- 
. ites expressed their satisfaction at 
XW9 ' the elevation of Saul by loud and repeat- 
ed acclamations of " Long live the king," a 
Vol. II. M 
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party of profligate persons affected to despise 
Iris youth 9 and peremptorily refused to acknow- 
ledge hhn for their lawful sovereign. But 
they soon received such demonstrations of his 
prudence, courage, and activity, as effectually 
silenced their defamatory assertions, and taught 
them to respect his newly-acquired power. The 
inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead * having sent an 
account of their dismal situation to the elders 
of Israel, Saul immediately caused a yoke of 
oxen to be hewn in pieces and distributed 
through all the tribes, with this message, that 
whosoever refused to follow him to the relief of 
Jabesh, should see his cattle destroyed in a si- 
milar manner. This threat occasioned so ge- 
neral an alarm, that the people hastened to Be- 
zek to the number of three hundred thousand, 
beside thirty thousand of the tribe of Judah, 
and marched with such expedition against the 
inhuman Ammonite, that he was compelled to 
raise the siege of Jabesh the very next morning, 
and to flee with the utmost precipitation. The 
Israelites, elated with their success, and fasci- 
nated with the heroic deportment of their sove- 
reign, advised him to put all those men to death, 
who had recently refused to acknowledge his 
authority ; but Saul generously refused his ac- 
quiescence, and observed that it would be 
highly criminal to stain the commencement of 
his reign with such a massacre, after God had 
wrought so great a salvation among his people. 
This truly magnanimous answer confirmed the 
people .in their loyal attachment to their leader, 

• The inhabitants of Jabesh were at this time reduced 
to the utmost extremities by Nahash king of the Ammo* 
nkefi* Vide vol. 1. page 330. 
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and the prophet Samuel, proposing to renew 
the kingdom by universal consent, caused him 
to be installed with great solemnity at Gilgal. * 

Samuel embraced this opportunity of justi- 
fying his administration, which now devolved 
upon Saul. He also convinced the people of 
their ingratitude in demanding a king, by reca- 
pitulating the wonders which their heavenly so*- 
vereign had wrought in their behalf, and by 
procuring an extraordinary storm of lightning 
-and rain to* corroborate his assertions* He how- 
ever assured them, that his good offices should 
be continued towards them during the remain- 
der of his life, and concluded his affectionate 
address with predicting felicity to themselves 
and their monarch, while they continued sted- 
fast in the worship of God, and the heaviest ef- 
fects of divine displeasure as the sure, attendant 
upon defection and impiety* 

In the second year of this reign the Philis- 
tines declared war against Israel, and encamped 
in the vicinage of Mfchmash* The. sight of this 
hostile army, comprising thirty thousand cha- 
rioteers, six thousand horsemen, and an innu- 
merable number of foot soldiers, struck so uni- 
versal a terror into the Hebrews, that, forgetful 
of their recent victory,, and of the valour of their 
monarch, great numbers retreated to the caves 
and. excavations of the mountains, while others 
fled to the other side of the Jordan, leaving their 
.country open to the incursion of the enemy. 
To add to this misfortune, the Philistines had 
craftily deprived them of all lands of weapons, 
and even of the instruments with which they 
used to sharpen their rural implements; so that 
when Saul, came to assemble his little army. 
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there was neither sword nor spear but in the 
hands of the king and his son Jonathan. Saul, 
however, resolved to continue at GOgal, in ex- 
pectation of Samuel's coming, but after he had 
waited seven days without receiving the expect* 
ed visit, he ventured to offer some sacrifices by 
way* of imploring the Divine' protection* * The 
victims were scarcely consumed, when Samuel 
appeared, and condemned his impatience in the 
severest terms, observing that his disobedience 
to God's command would cause the regal dig- 
nity to be transferred to a more deserving per- 
son. The prophet then departed towards Gi- 
beon, and the lung followed with the poor re- 
mains of his forces, consisting of only six hun- 
dred men, who beheld with unspeakable grief 
the approaching ruin of their land and nation. 

In this posture of affairs, Jonathan accom- 
panied by. his armour-bearer, ventured to fall 
upon one of the enemy's out-guards, and occa- 
sioned such a confusion, that the Philistines im- 
mediately took to flight, and were pursued with 
great slaughter by Saul and his followers. This 
victory might have been moire complete, had 
not the king imprudently adjured the army 
to take no refreshment in their pursuit. Jona- 
than, being ignorant of this charge, and wearied 
with the day's toil, refreshed himself with a 
little honey, which he found in passing through 
a wood, so that when his transgression was dis- 
covered, Saul would certainly have put him to 
death, if the whole army had not interposed, 
and sworn t^iat not a hair of his head, should be 
hurt, in consideration of the signal deliverance 
he had effected. The king returned home vic- 
torious, and soon put himself into such condition* 
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that he not only pursued his conquest over the 
Philistines, but also triumphed successively over 
the kings of Moab, Edom, Zobah, and Amalek. 
n c About thirty years after the sentence 
1063. exc ki° n was pronounced against Saul, the 

prophet Samuel was commanded to go 
to Bethlehem, and anoint one of the. sons of Jesse 
in the room of the reigning prince. He accord- 
ingly went thither on pretence of offering a sa- 
crifice, and executed his commission by pouring 
the annointuig oil on the head ef young David, 
who was employed in keeping his father's flock. 
Soon after this event, Saul began to be tor- 
mented by an evil spirit, or by a deep melan- 
choly, to dispel which he was advised to have 
recourse to a musician, who might play before 
him during his indisposition. This advice was 
accepted, and young David, who had acquired 
great celebrity by his performance on the harp, 
^ras engaged as the minstrel. He accordingly 
exerted himself to gain the royal approbation, 
and swept the tuneful strings with such inimi- 
table sweetness, skill* and pathos, that the mo- 
narch's disorder was soon apparently cured, and 
David was permitted to return to his pastoral 
avocation. 

The miraculous victory obtained by 
IO69! tn * s voun §> shepherd over the gigantic 

champion of the Philistines, wrought so 
much upon the heart of Jonathan, that it gave 
birth to the most ardent friendship between 
them, insomuch that the Scripture says, " their 
souls were knit together." But Saul's admira- 
tion of that intrepid act was soon converted into 
jealousy by the indiscretion of a company of 
females, who extolled David above him iti< their 
M2 
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songs of victory, saying that Saul had slain 
his thousands, and David his ten thousands* From 
that moment the king regarded Jesse's son* 
as a dangerous rival, and began to look upon 
his life as incompatible wi£h the security * of 
,the crown. He therefore contrived various 
expedients, by which David might in all 
probability fail, .and even gave him the prin- 
cess Mkhal in marriage, for the express pur* 
pose of engaging him in the r most hazardous* 
employments. , But the object of his hatred a- 
chieved such brilliant conquests, and conducted 
jiimsejf with such decorum, that these infamous- 
projects were all rendered abortive * and David 
fpund in the person of his wife a tender and 
faithfiil friend, ever ready, to warn him of her 
father'* malice, and .ever solicitous for his pre- 
servation* ' •• ^t «, ;,,. 

~. Pavid* having escaped assassination by a 
friendly artifice of Michal's, withdrew to Ra- 
mahj and thence to Naiotlv whither Tie was 
pursued by his royal adversary; but the AU 
mjghty, by a miraculous effect on the . spirit 
of Saul, gave him an opportunity of retreating 
unperceived* % He then hastened to hi* beloved 
friend Jonathan, who had exposed himself to 
{he indignation of the king upon his account, 
and had concerted a plan by which David might 
receive intelligence of all that passed at court* - 
But as his death was .soon resolved on by . Saul, 
.the prince hastened to the appointed place of 
meeting, and terminated the correspondence 
.with the most affectionate vows of eternal re- 
gard and amity. • • , • 
, It was now indispensably requisite, that David 
should, seek his safety in immedsatoiigl^U He, 
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therefore, hastened to the land of Nob, and 
cm the pretence of urgent business, prevailed on 
Abimelech, the high priest, to. give him the 
sword oi Goliath, aAd siich refreshments: as could 
be immediately procured for himself land the 
young men -who 1 accompanied himv Haying 
obtained this supply, ke fled to the king of Gath, 
but soon found it. necessary la change his de- 
sigh of imploring protection, to the artifice of 
counterfeiting the actions of a lunatic. 

While David, by &is well-timed expedient, 
disappointed the malice of the Philistine cour- 
tiers,. Saul was informed of all that had passed 
-atNob, 'by one Doeg, an Edomim, who. asserted 
mat Abimelech had furnished the fugitive with 
weapons and provision-, and had inqdirfed of 
God respecting his fate; This intelligeflce: exas- 
perated the king so violently,; that he' immedi- 
ately ordered the high, priest and all his, kindred 
to be brought into his ptesenoe, where he loaded 
.them with the most cruel invectives, and caused 
'thgmafl to be murdered without disbraroination 
•by his informer. . He then sent a detachment to 
execute his vengeance ea .the- city -of Nob, who 
executed their orders with .such; inhuman; seve- 
rity, that none but Abiathar v one of Abime* 
lech's sons, had thfe goodJbrtime to escape the 
general massacre* ; > 

., David was followed in his exile by: his nearest 
relatives and the prophet Gad, who' were soon 
joined by other distressed and discontented pep- 
sons to the number of foar hundred; but in 
jconse^uence of the prophets advice, he left his 
parents under the ptotecfionof the king of Moab, 
and repaired' with his companions to- the forest 
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of Hareth in the land of Judah. Hence fafc 
removed to the wilderness of Ziph, where he 
was privately visited by Jonathan, who repeated 
his former vows of unalterable friendship, and 
obtained a solemn assurance, that if ever David 
ascended the throne of Israel, his good offices 
should be rewarded with the possession of the 
second dignity in the government. 

The Ziphites, by sending intelligence to Saul, 
compelled David again to change his station, and 
he accordingly removed, first to the wilderness of 
Maon, and afterward to Engedi. At the lat- 
ter place he was overtaken by his adversary, at 
the head of three thousand men ; but Provi- 
dence having directed the king to the cave where 
'.David lay concealed, an opportunity offered of 
terminating the unjust pursuit. David, how- 
ever, abhorring the crime of killing the Lord's 
anointed, stole softly near Saul, and having cut 
off the skirt of his robe, permitted him to retire 
without molestation. As soon, therefore, as his 
enemy had quitted the cave, he discovered him- 
self, and begged that he would no longer har- 
bour such Ungrounded suspicions of a man, who 
had now given a convincing proof of his inno- 
cence and loyalty. 

This affecting address, strengthened by the 
infallible testimony of the piece of his robe, 
.melted the jealous king into tears, and induced 
him to acknowledge, that David's superior vir- 
tue rendered him truly worthy of that dignity, 
which he was now convinced the Almighty 
would bestow on him. He then requested him 
to swear, that he would never revenge the inju- 
ries he had received upon any branch of the 
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royal family, and having embraced him with 
many expressions of affection, returned to Gi- 
beah. 

B c About this time Samuel died, and was 

1059. buried at Ramah. He had judged Israel 

twenty years from the decease of Eli, 

and had lived about thirty-six after, the elevation 

of Saul to the. royal dignity. 

David, having probably received some intel- 
ligence of Saul's relapse, removed from Engedi 
towards the wilderness of Paran. Whence he 
sent messengers to a wealthy Carmelite, called 
Nabal, who was making a feast to his sheep* 
shearers, requesting that he would send some 
provision . for himself and his followers ; : but 
Nabal, being of a covetous disposition, returned 
an answer; which would certainly have caused 
the extermination of his family, had not his 
wife Abigail prudently eluded the mischief, 
by carrying in person the desired supply. Her 
husband being afterward acquainted with the 
extreme danger he had incurred by his churw 
Hshness, was immediately taken ill, and in a few 
days expired : a circumstance which induced 
David to take Abigail to wife, his former con** 
sort having been given by. her father to another 
man. 

Soon after this transaction David had a fresh, 
opportunity of evincing his innocence at Maon, 
in the desert of Ziph, where Saul took the field 
against him with three thousand chosen men. The 
son of Jesse, accompanied by Abiahai, entered 
Saul's camp in the dead of the night, and finding 
all the soldiers asleep, proceeded in search of the 
king, whom they at length discovered reposing in 
his lent with his spear stuck in the ground by his 
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bolster, and Abner his general, and many other 
officers, sleeping around him. Abishai urged his 
master to transfix the king to the ground with 
his own spear, observing that Providence had 
delivered him into his hands for that purpose ; 
hut David refused to hearken to such counsel, 
and contented himself with carrying off the 
spear and the cruise of water that he found 
in the tent. Saul being apprised of this ad- 
venture, acknowledged himself indebted a second 
time for the preservation of his life to his gene- 
rous son-in-law, and having expressed his sorrow 
for his former injustice, promised that he would 
no more seek his destruction, and parted from 
him with many tokens of apparent friendship* 
David was however justly alarmed for his fu- 
ture safety, and therefore retired to Achish, 
king of Gath, who received him in the most 
hospitable manner, and allotted Ziglag for his 
residence, as appears in a preceding chapter. 
. Saul, finding himself deserted by a great 
■number of his forces, and being unable to con* 
suit his Creator respecting the event of his ap- 
proaching engagement with the Philistines, went 
in disguise to Endor, and prevailed on a wo- 
man who had a familiar spirit, to raise up the pro- 
phet Samuel. When the vision appeared, Saul 
howed himself to the ground, and apologised for 
his adopting so unlawful an expedient, by ad* 
verting to the desperate situation of his affairs. 
Samuel replied that it was in vain that he had, ap- 
plied to him for counsel after alienating the 
love of the Almighty by his disobedience ; and 
solemnly assured him that he should on the 
morrow lose both his life and kingdom- A 
prediction which was soon verified, as the Is* 
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1055. su * n g battle, and Saul fell upon his own 
sword, to avoid the cruelty of his inve- 
terate foes. His sons also perished in the dread* 
ful slaughter, and their mangled bodies were 
exposed, with that of their unfortunate parent, 
upon the walls of Beth-Shan. But the inhabit- 
ants of Jabesh, remembering, with gratitude, 
their former deliverance by Saul, sent out a 
detachment of their bravest men, who carried 
off the bodies, and interred them with due so-' 
lemnity. . - 

David having lamented the death of Saul, 
and of his beloved friend Jonathan, removed to 
Hebron, where he was again anointed king of 
the tribe of Judah, whilst Abner, the late mo- 
narch's general, proclaimed Ishbosheth at Ma- 
hanaim* Thus was the kingdom divided be- 
tween two sovereigns who enjoyed their respec- 
tive shares quietly for the space of two years* 

The first popular step which David took, was 
to send a message of thanks to the Jabeshites 
for the respect they had paid to the bodies of 
the deceased king and his sons ; and he thea 
strengthened his alliances, by marrying Maacah, 
princess of Geshur, by whom he had Absalom 
and Tamar. 

At the expiration of two years, a battle was 
fought between the armies of David and Ish- 
bosheth, in which the latter was totally routed, 
and Abner himself compelled to flee for his life. 
The pursuit continued till sunset, when the 
Benjamites rallied under Abner, and resolved 
to make a vigorous defence ; but the trumpets 
-ef the adverse host sounding a retreat, they 
^proceeded without molestation to Mahanaim, 
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while Joab, (David** general,) and hts foUowers, 
returned to Hebron. .*;*..• 

Shortly after this engagement, Abner revolted 
from his allegiance and. went privately to king 
David, by whom he was graciously received. 
But on his return home he was slain- by Joab, 
who pretended to. revenge,, by this treacherous 
act, the death of his brother AsaheJ* David was 
highly incensed at the base deed, And after vent- 
ing his resentment in imprecations, on the perpe- 
trator, attended the remains, of Abner to the 
grave with all the marks of unfeigned sorrow 
and respect* 

. The death of this general was, soon followed 
by that of Ishbosheth, .who wa& assassinated by 
two of his captains as he lay asleep in. his cham- 
ber. The hardened regicides went immediately 
to Hebron, and presented David with the head 
of his rival) but he doomed thera to. execution, and 
caused their hands and feet to be hung up in a 
public part of the city, while the head of the ill- 
fitted Ishbosheth was honourably interred in the 
sepulchre of Abner. 

fi On the public report of these trapsao 

1053. I* 011 *, the tribes of Israel assembled, and 
unanimously agreed to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of David. They were, accordingly, 
received in the most gracious fnanneu at Hebron, 
and three entire days were devoted, to festivity 
upon that agreeable occasion, 
. Next year David laid siege to Jerusalem, and, 
by the excellent conduct and valour of Joab, ob- 
tained a decisive victory over the Jebusites, and 
carried by assault the fortress of Zion, which had 
hitherto resisted; the united attacks of Judah and 
$imeon. This important place was now en- 
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forged, fortified, and called the city of David, as 
being designed for the Beat of the Hebrew mo- 
narchy and the metropolis of Palestine. 
• The Philistines alarmed at David's increasing 
power, made a sudden inroad into Bethlehem, 
and garrisoned it with their own forces, before 
he was able to make suitable preparations against 
them* But their triumph was of short duration, 
as he soon afterward attacked them with such 
resistless fury, that they were never again in a 
condition to withstand him or his successors. 
The victor then entered into alliance with Hiram 
king of Tyre ; erected a magnificent palace in his 
newly conquered city ; and increased the number 
of his wives ; by whom he had several children, 
subsequent to his removal from Hebron. 

Grateful to his Creator for the wonderful de- 
liverances he had experienced, and for the uni- 
versal peace which now reigned through his king- 
dom, David was extremely anxious to make Je- 
rusalem the centre of God's worship, by trans- 
porting thither the ark, which had remained al- 
most fifty years at Kirjath-jearim. That sacred 
symbol was accordingly removed in a new cart 
from the house of Abinadab, while a numerous 
concourse of priests and Levites sang and played 
upon various instruments, and a multitude of 
people from all parts of the country thronged to 
behold the procession. This joy was, however, 
suspended by an accident which occurred at 
Nachon's * threshing floor, and the ark was de- 

* The oxen that drew the ark happened to stumble at 
this place* and by that motion nearly overturned the car* 
liage. Uzzah, one of Abmadab's wms,Xlapped his hand 
Vol. II. N 
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pouted in the house of Obed-Edom for the space 
of three months ; at the expiration of which it 
was borne, by the priests with the utmost solem- 
nity to Jerusalem, and placed in a sumptuous ta- 
bernacle, which the king had ordered to be erect- 
ed for that purpose. 

He afterward sent for Nathan to consult with 
him respecting apian he had conceived of build- 
ing a magnificent temple to the God of Israel) 
and the prophet at first applauded his pious de- 
sign ; but he was next day commissioned to in- 
form the king, that he was deemed an improper 
person for such a work, as having been frequently 
defiled with blood, yet that he should leave a 
Successor to his wealth and kingdom, who should 
execute his design with all imaginable splendour* 
David prostrated himself in gratitude before the 
Lord on receiving this message, and thencefor- 
ward began to lay up immense quantities of gold, 
timber, precious stones, and other materials, for 
the use of that son, whom God had promised to 
honour in so particular a manner* 

David having made several economical ar- 
rangements in his household and<army, and con* 
jferred some important favours upon Mephibo* 
sheth, the only son of Jonathan, was about the 
same time attacked by some forces of the Syrians, 
and grossly insulted by Hanun king of the Am- 
monites. The former were however so severely 
chastised for their presumption* that they ear- 
nestly petitioned for the privilege of becoming 
tributaries ; and the latter were soon reduced to 

upon the ark to save it, but to the astonishment of the 
king and all the assembly, he was immediately punished 
with death for his presumption. 
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the extremity of distress by a detachment under 
the conduct of Joab. 

B c During the siege of Hanun's : metro-' 
1035! P°^ s > a circumstance transpired, which 
fixed an indelible stain on the character of 
David, and tarnished all the lustre of his former 
noble actions. Being enamoured of a beautiful 
woman, named Bathsheba, the wife of his valiant 
captain Uriah, he gratified his unlawful desires* 
at the expense of reason, honour, and religion; 
and afterward contrived the death of the in- 
jured husband, who- wa» then employed at the 
siege under the command of Joab*. 
m The Almighty provoked at the commission of 
such abominable crimes, commanded the prophet 
Nathan to awaken in the royal offender a sense 
of contrition and humiliation, by a parabolical 
address, which might apply forcibly to the pas- 
sions, and lead him to pronounce that judgment 
against himself, which he strictly deserved. The 
seer accordingly related the story of the poor 
man and his ewe Iamb with such energy and 
pathos, that David hastily pronounced sentence 
t>f death against the person, who had been guilty 
of such horrid violence* But when the awful 
declaration, M Thou art the man,* sounded in his 
ears, and Nathan predicted the heavy calamities 
which should ensue, he was at once abashed, af- 
flicted, and dismayed. His strong and genuine 
repentance however procured an alleviation of 
his punishment, though the fruit of his adulter- 
ous commerce was smitten by the angel of death, 
and his unnatural son Absalom, on a future oc- 
casion, publicly requited the dishonour done 
to Uriah, by defiling the females of the royal 
jamily. 
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After this period David was* grievously af- 
flicted by the evil dispositions and conduct of his 
children. Amnion his eldest son had scarcely 
attained his eighteenth year, when he committed 
incest with one of his sisters ; and Absalom, fired 
with sentiments of revenge, soon, contrived the 
assassination of the offender. The king mourned 
for some time the loss of his son, whilst Absa- 
lom sheltered himself from the effects of his, 
wrath, in the court of his grandfather the king 
of Geshinv But after a considerable time had 
elapsed, he was recalled from his voluntary exile, 
and reinstated in his father's affection, 
B c The treacherous prince having obtained 
1023. a ^ rce P ar ^ on fr° m his indulgent sovereign, 
procured a. sumptuous equipage of cha- 
riots, horses, and running footmen, to attract the 
eyes of the people.; and by an affected compas- 
sion for the distresses, of those who came to the 
royal tribunal for justice, he contrived to spread 
an opinion through the nation, that his govern- 
ment would be more equitable, mild, and benefi- 
cial, than that of David. Having pursued this 
conduct till his infamous projects were ripe for ex- 
ecution, he obtained permission to pay a pretends 
ed vow at Hebron, where he had commanded the 
chiefs of his paity to meet him, whilst others 
were instructed to proclaim him king, as soon as 
they heard the sound of the trumpet. 

David, upon the first intelligence of this infa- 
mous rebellion, left the care of his palace to bis 
wives and concubines, and retreated with all pos- 
sible speed from Jerusalem, into the open country* 
Among the little company who resolved to share 
the fortunes of their injured master, were the 
high»prie»ts Zadok and Abiatbar j at the head ©t 
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several Levites, who attended on the ark of 
the covenant. The king, however, would not 
permit them to proceed with him, but desired 
them to cany the ark back to the city, whence 
they might send him intelligence of all that 
passed, and occasionally assist him with their 
counsel, whilst he concealed himself in some con- 
venient part of the wilderness. As soon as the 
priests had departed in compliance with this ad- 
vice, David was informed that Ahithophel, a ce- 
lebrated politician, was gone over to Absalom j 
upon which he prayed earnestly, that God would 
confound the counsel of that statesman - r and 
soon after repaired with his little troop to Mount 
Ohvet. The march was inexpressibly mourn* 
ful ; .the venerable monarch with his^head un- 
covered, and his feet bare, ascended slowly > 
while his flowing tears and heart rending sighs 
evinced the acuteness of his feelings ; and his sor- 
rowful retinue, unable to offer consolation in such 
a trying moment, expressed their concern by the 
strongest expressions of unfeigned grie£ When 
they had reached the summit of the eminence, 
and addressed their Creator in the language of 
humble supplication, they were joined by Hushai, 
who came to share the dangers and afflictions of 
his hefcrved prince ; but .at David's request, he 
consented to turn back and ingratiate himself 
into the favour of the usurper* that he might 
have an opportunity of thwarting the counsels 
of Ahithophel, and of giving timely notice of 
every thing, which should be resolved on among 
the rebels. 

Proceeding on his melancholy route, David 
was met at the village of Bahurim by one of Saul's 
family named Shimei, who had the audacity to 
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throw atones at him, accompanied with the most 
grievous curses. The king's: captains, enraged 
at this unexpected indignity, earnestly entreated 
permission to smite off the head of the inhuman 
persecutor ; but David restrained them by ob- 
serving, that since his own son laid wait for his 
life, it was by no means strange, that th» Ben- 
jamite should vent his malice in such opprobri- 
ous terms. He also remarked mat these curses- 
might possibly come from his offended Maker,, 
in which case they might, be more effectually 
averted by patience and resignation, than by a 
sanguinary and ill-timed resentment* 

Absalom, in the mean time, entered Jerusalem 
at the head of the conspirators, and having caused 
a pavilion to be reared up on the roof of the pa* 
Jace, violated his. father's concubines according 
to the threatening prediction of the prophet Na- 
than. Ahithophel men desired, that he might 
be sent at the head of twelve thousand chosen 
men, to fall upon David's little army while they* 
were exhausted wkh their flight. But Hushat 
argued against this measure with such^eloquence* 
and adduced such plausible reasons for his dis- 
senting from it, that his remonstrances were at 
length successful ; and Ahiihophel was so. deeply 
mortified at the rejection of his counsel, that he 
rode home with all possible speed, and put a 
period to his own existence* 

The faithful Hushai contrived to apprise David 
immediately of his impending danger, in conse- 
quence of which the old king crossed the Jordan 
at midnight, and next morning arrived at Ma* 
hanaim, whither several of his loyal subjects fol- 
lowed with a timely supply of provision, tents? 
and various necessary utensils* Absalom at the 
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same time advanced against his father with an 
army under the command of Amasa, and formed 
an encampment in the land of Gilead* 

David having distributed some refreshments, 
and, made such arrangements as the urgency of 
his af&irs would permk, divided his army into 
three bodies, under the conduct of Joab and his 
two brothers, who acquitted themselves of their 
commission with such bravery and zeal, that the 
rebel troops were defeated with great slaughter 
and put to flight : and their unnatural leader, 
being caught by his hair in the thick brandies 
of a tree, and by 4 thai accident deprived of 
die possibility of escape, was transfixed * with 
three arrows by the hand of Joab ; flung into a 
deep pit ; and covered with a heap of stones* 

During these transactions David remained 
with a small reinforcement at the gate of Maha- 
naim, impatient to hear the event ; but, in his 
heart, more solicitous for the safety of Absa- 
lom; than for bis own security and re-establish- 
ment, insomuch that when he received intelli- 
gence of his death, he withdrew to an apartrtient 
over the gate, exclaiming in all the bitterness of 
anguish, u O Absalom ! my son, my son, would 
to God I had died for thee I" 

Joab ventured to reprove his extreme weak* 
ness, and expatiated so forcibly on the evil 
effects it might produce, that David was necessi- 
tated to conceal his affliction, and to present 
himself before the people with a cheerful coun- 
tenance* As soon as he appeared at the gate 
of the city, his subjects of every description 
came flocking round him, and even the rebel* 
tious party strove to show him the utmost re* 
spect and veneration. Finding therefore, that all 
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the tribes were desirous of recalling him to hi» 
metropolis, he requested the elders of Judab to 
escort him thither, and sent to assure Amass* 
the rebel .general, that if he would cbme over to 
him he should be chosen to that post, from which 
Joab was now dismissed* These arrangements, 
however, were productive of much mischief; 
as his patriality for the tribe of Jodah occa- 
sioned such jealousy in the others, that they 
broke out into a new revolt f and the change in 
his army excited so violent a desire of revenge in 
Joab* that he embraced the first opportunity of 
assassinating the new general. 

Sheba* the rebel chief, who> had assembled 
all the malecontents by the sound of the trumpet, 
and bade open defiance to David and his adher- 
ents, soon retired to- the city of Beth-Maachah, 
which was immediately invested by Joab. But 
on the first preparation for an assault, a Woman, 
appeared on the battlements, exhorting him to for- 
bear any hostilities against a mother city of Israel,, 
and promising that the head of the traitor should 
be thrown over the wall. The condition* was- 
cheerfully accepted t and Joab, having received 
Sheba's head, returned victorious to Jerusalem,, 
and gained such universal applause,* that Da- 
vid judged it advisable ta restore him to- hi* 
former employment. 

B c About two- years after the suppression) 
IQ21. °f *hi* rebellion, Judea wa» grievously 
afflicted by a famine, which was designed 
to revenge the death of the Gibeonites, whom: 
Saul and his sanguinary relatives had unjustly 
caused to be massacred* David was no sooner: 

* This bttsmts* wm Undertake* by |oa>wMhoot the* 
royal command. 
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apprised of the cause, than he proposed to make 
a satisfaction that might terminate the distress 
of his subjects, and accordingly delivered seven 
males of Saul's family to be put to death by the 
Gibeonites, after which the famine was stayed. 

Subsequent to this transaction, David gained 
four successive victories over the Philistines ; 
but had not long enjoyed the fruits of his suc- 
cess, before he brought a heavy calamity upon 
his kingdom by numbering the people. An 
action so displeasing to God, that the prophet 
Gad was immediately sent to court to propound* 
as a punishment, either a seven years famine, 
three days flight before the enemy, or three 
days pestilence* The king was now struck 
with a lively sense of his folly, and bitterly re* 
gretted his inattention to the prudent remon- 
strances of his counsellors* He owned the choice 
to be extremely hard ; but, considering, that 
the calamities of war and famine were seldom 
felt so severely by the rich as by the poor, and 
knowing himself to have been the cause of the 
distress, he chose the pestilence as the most 
equal punishment, and as seeming most immey 
diately under the direction of Heaven* The 
choice was no sooner made, than that distemper 
received the Divine commission, and spread 
throughout the land with such awful rapidity, 
that seventy thousand persons were destroyed 
before the expiration of the third day* It was 
now beginning to infect the metropolis, when 
David earnestly entreated, that he might expiate 
his crime in his own person, and that an inno- 
cent people might be spared* This humble 
supplication was graciously answered, and the 
king} having reared an altar on the threshing 
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floor of Araunah, beheld a miraculous ' fire 
descend from Heaven and consume the victims, 
as a token that hia Creator was reconciled to the 
land. 

_ • A continued series of wars, fatigues, 
2025 &nd misfortunes, had so materially af- 
fected the king's health, that when he 
was about seventy years old no clothes could 
keep him warm ; and his declining state induced 
Adonijah, the next in birth to Absalom, to make 
splendid preparations for his accession to the 
throne. But David, being reminded of his pro- 
mise in favour of Bathsheba's son, and under- 
standing the design of Adonijah, commanded 
Solomon to be nominated king, and proclaimed 
his successor by sound of the trumpet. These 
orders were executed with such speed, that the 
ambitious prince and his adherents were totally 
ignorant of what passed, tin they were alarmed 
in the midst of their festivity by repeated accla- 
mations of w Long live king Solomon." They 
then dispersed in the utmost consternation, and 
Adonijah hastened to take sanctuary at the horns 
of the altar. The young king being informed 
of this particular, sent him word, that if his 
future actions were equitable, his person would be 
secure ; but that his next disloyal attempt would 
be punished with death. Upon the receipt of 
this message, Adonijah made proper submissions} 
and was permitted to retire to his house. 

David finding his dissolution approaching, 
sent for his beloved son to bestow his last advice 
and instructions. He reminded him, that all 
the promises of God relative to his posterity 
were only conditional, and would be fulfilled in 
proportion to their obedience; recommended 
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some old friends to his favour and protection ; 
exhorted him to take vengeance on Joab, for 
the murder of Absalom, Abner, and Amass: $ 
and reminded him, that the obligation of an 
path, which had hitherto screened Shimei from 
punishment, would now be cancelled. Having 
thus expressed his most particular 1 desires to his 
successor, the debilitated monarch expired, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age, and the fortieth 
of his reign. He left an immense treasure, ex- 
clusive of that designed for the use of the tem- 
ple, and was interred ia a magnificent tomb at 
Jerusalem* 

Solomon, having acquitted himself of his 
father's last injunctions, sentenced Adortijah to 
death for an improper request, degraded Abi- 
athar to the second rank of priests for his re* 
cent defection, and formed a powerful alliance 
by marrying the princess of Egypt. He re- 
moved soon after to Gibeon, where the ark was 
stationed, and offered a thousand sacrifices to 
the Almighty. Here the divine offer was made 
m a dream, of granting whatever he thought 
proper to ask. Solomon earnestly requested, 
that such a degree of wisdom might be given 
as might enable him to govern the children of 
Israel with suitable prudence and sagaqity ; and 
this modest petition was so pleasing to his Maker, 
that he was immediately endowed with such a 
share of wisdom, as had. never been possessed by 
any mortal, together with a promise .of every 
earthly blessing, which he had judiciously over- 
looked. 

The exquisite discernment of this monarch 
was soon exhibited to high advantage, in the 
sentence which he pronounced relative to. the 
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infant, that was claimed by two women y and 
his excellent judgment shone conspicuous in the 
choice of his counsellors and officers, the insti- 
tution of his laws, the ceremony of his household, 
the strength of his army, and the multitude of 
his subjects* His immense wealth gave' him 
such powerful sway, that he lived in the most 
profound tranquillity encompassed with mag- 
nificence, and rejoicing in the abundant blessings 
of Providence. Beloved by his friends, dreaded 
by his enemies, and highly esteemed by his al- 
lies, his treasury was constantly filled with rich 
presents and regular tributes ; and so great a 
concourse of strangers flocked to his metropolis, 
that riches were accumulated by his subjects of 
all descriptions, till gold and silver seemed to 
have lost their value by their extraordinary 
abundance* 
B c Having contracted with Hiram, king 

1013. °^ Tvre > *° r a lar 5 c quantity of fin e 
timber, and a sufficient number of work- 
men, Solomon laid the foundation of the Jewish 
temple, in the fourth year of his reign, which 
was the second alter David's death, and the 
four hundred and eightieth after the deliverance 
of Israel from the Egyptian bondage ; and that 
stupendous work was carried on with such dis- 
patch, that it was finished in little more than 
seven years, in such a sumptuous manner, as 
far exceeded every other edifice then in being* 

The ceremony of the dedication was 
1005. pcrfcrroed ^ tn *U imaginable pomp: 
the ark of the covenant was placed in the 
most holy place between the cherubim; the air 
rang with the sound of vocal and instrumental 
music; and the sacred cloud, which had for- 
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merly overshadowed the tabernacle, visibly de- 
scended upon the priests* while they prepared the 
victims for sacrifice* The king then publicly de- 
dicated the building to God in a devout prayer, 
and, having seen the offeriugs consumed by su- 
pernatural fire* pronounced a blessing on the 
assembly and retired. 

. After the completion of his father's grand 
design* the king erected two magnificent palaces, 
one for himself, and another for Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter ; rebuilt twenty cities in Galilee ; surrounded 
his metropolis with a strong wall ; and fortified 
all the places of consequence in Judea. He also 
built a navy at Ezion-Geber, and put it under 
the care of some skilful Tyriaiv mariners, who, 
together with, a number of his own subjects, 
sailed to Ophir, and returned in about three 
years, richly laden with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones ; beside ebony, ivory, spices, and 
various curiosities* r 

Nothing has hitherto appeared in this Prince's 
life, that does not convey the highest idea of his 
wisdom, piety, and magnificence ; but the latter 
part of his reign exhibits a melancholy reverse* 
Solomon, emphatically styled the Wise, beloved 
of his Creator and admired by all nations for 
his numerous virtues, became such a slave, in 
his old age, to the passion of love, that he mar- 
ried a surprising multitude of women, without 
distinction of country, Jaith, or family, and per- 
mitted himself to be seduced by them into all 
the gross and abominable idolatries of the age ; 
insomuch, that the holy city was surrounded 
with altars, in open defiance to the God of Is- 
rael ; and temples were erected in various places 
to dumb idols* 

Vol. II. O 
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This infamous defection was, consecjuenflj^ 
displeasing to the Almighty ; and Solomon was 
assured in a dream, that his successors should 
mourn the loss of the kingdom, as the result of 
his ingratitude, except the tribe of Judah, which 
would be left them in consideration of the sa- 
cred promise given to David. The effect of 
this awful denunciation is not recorded in Scrip- 
ture, nor is there any farther account of this 
monarch, but that he died in the fortieth year 
of his reign, and about the fifty-eighth of his 
age; and was buried in the sepulchre of his 
royal father. 

_. Rehoboam, Solomon's son and suc- 

V75. cessor > went, upon his accession, with his 
court, and the elders of all the tribes, to 
receive their homage at Shechem ; but they re- 
fused to acknowledge his sovereignty, unless he 
would promise to redress some popular griev- 
ances, which had crept into the administration 
during the latter part of Solomon's reign. The 
king took three days to meditate on their re- 
quest, but having listened to the advice of some 
rash youths, who had been brought up with him 
in ease and luxury, he answered the people in 
a haughty tone, that he designed to rule them 
with greater severity than his father ever exer- 
cised ; and threatened to chastise the slightest 
murmur with scorpions instead of whips. 

A reply so harsh, and unsuitable to a people 
who regarded themselves as the peculiar favour- 
ites of Heaven, occasioned an immediate revolt: 
and ten of the tribes, disdaining all further al- 
legiance to the house of David, chose Jeroboam, 
an enterprising youth of the tribe of Ephraim, 
to be their sovereign. Judah and Benjamin, 
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hgwever, resolved^to remain beneath the g&- 
vernment of Rehoboam, whom they conducted 
with all speed to Jerusalem. An army was 
then raised to reduce , the rebels to obedience* 
but on the assertion of the prophet Shemaiah* 
that this defection was strictly consonant with 
the Divine will, the intended hostilities were laid 
aside. 

Jeroboam embraced the first opportunity of 
rebuilding Penuel and Shechem, which he made 
the seat of his- residence. But he was still ap- 
prehensive that the custom of going thrice in 
the year to Jerusalem might, in time, reconcile 
his new subjects to the house of David. He 
therefore sacrificed religion to his security, and' 
set up two golden calves at Dan and Bethel, the 
extremities of the kingdom, whither he ordered 
the people to repair with their offerings instead 
of going to the temple. He also built some ido- 
latrous edifices, and selected priests for his ima- 
ginary deities, from among the lowest class of 
the people. 

* At the dedication of the two calves a prophet 
denounced the destruction of die new altar by a 
future king of Judah ; and as a proof of his di- 
vine mission, told the spectators that they should 
immediately witness an instance of God's dis- 
pleasure. Upon these words the altar burst 
asunder, and Jeroboam's arm, then stretched 
out to seize the prophet, was suddenly withered. 
In consequence of his submission, however, his 
affliction was withdrawn, and the stranger de- 
parted hastily from the contaminated city. 

Notwithstanding this miraculous event, ancj 
the awful threatenings of the prophet Ahijah, 
the king persisted in debauching the people 
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from the worship of their Creator, and filled 
Israel with idolatry. 

Rehoboam, in the mean time, built and for- 
tified several places in Judah and Benjamin, 
while multitudes of persons, who abhorred the 
infamous practices of his revolted rival, flocked 
to his metropolis, and voluntarily renewed their 
former allegiance* But this weak prince, in- 
stead of expressing his thanks to God for the 
favourable turn of his affairs, abandoned him- 
self to the most absurd idolatries, and even ex- 
ceeded the abominations of the apostate Is- 
raelites. 

B c To reward these enormities* the AJ- 
972* mighty stirred up a formidable enemy in 

the person of Shishak, king of Egypt, 
who took several fenced cities; reduced Jeru- 
salem, and pillaged the temple* and palaces of 
their most costly ornaments* After this disas- 
ter Rehoboam retained thg_ regal dignity twelve 
years, and died in the eighteenth year of his 
reign* 

B Abijab, the succeeding monarch, had 

958. no sooner ascended the throne, than he 

took the field with four hundred thou- 
sand men, and Jeroboam went out to meet him 
with an army of double that number. When 
the two kings were within hearing of each other, 
Abijah upbraided his rival with the baseness of 
his extraction, the grossness of his idolatries, 
and the extreme sinfulness of his conduct, in de- 
luding the Israelites from the worship of their 
God. Jeroboam pretended to listen attentively 
to these just reproaches, but in the mean time 
had ordered a detachment of his forces to wheel 
round and surprise the enemy in the rear, while 
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fife should prepare for the attack in front- This 
base stratagem was immediately executed, to the 
consternation of Abijah's army ; but at length 
the idolaters were put to flight, and Abijah pur- 
sued his victory with such success, that his 
abandoned competitor could not recover his 
strength for the space of three years. 

Asa, the successor of Abijah, was a 
955. P" 3118 monarch, who applied himself zea- 
lously to the work of reformation, and 
even deposed his own mother for patronizing 
idolatry. He also put his kingdom ia a good 
posture of defence* by fortifying" several impor- 
tant places, and entertaining a numerous army* 
His riches augmented so rapidly under the bles- 
sing of Providence, that he was soon enabled 
to adorn the temple with a quantity of gold and 
silver vessels to supply the loss occasioned by 
Shishak : and he utterly destroyed all the monu- 
ments of irreligion except the > high places, which 
he endeavoured in vain to abolish. 

In. the second year of this' reign, Nadab suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Jeroboam, but no par- 
ticulars worthy ' of notice are transmitted re- 
specting- him, except his adhering to the ini- 
quitous practices of his father, and his being 
slain at die siege of Gibbethon by a man of. the 
tribe of Issachar, called Baasha, who seized 
upon the kingdom, and destroyed the whole race 
of Jeroboam, according to the threatening pre- 
diction- of Ahijah. 

About fourteen years after Asa's ac- 

941 ' cession, his kingdom was attacked by a 

numerous army of Cushites, under the 

command of Zera, an Ethiopian. The king of 

Judah was however by na means alarmed at 

02 
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their appearance, but, trusting to God for the 
event, marched boldly against them to Mere- 
shah, where he overthrew them in a pitched 
battle, and returned victorious to Jerusalem. 
Having devoted a considerable part of. the spoil . 
to the service of his heavenly patron, he had 
the pleasure to hear himself encouraged by a 
prophet, and to see many? of Baasha** subjects 
flock to his city, on .the report of his Justice and 
munificence. He died in the forty-first year of 
his reign, and was succeeded by bis spa Jeho- 
sbaphaU ■ ■ , * 

• . fiaaaha is said to have continued the 

930 idrtatrou* practices . of j Jeroboam* jnot- 

° ' withstanding he was the ioatrament of 
Divine vengeance against that family. He was 
engaged in hostilities with the king of Judah, 
when Jehu the son of Hahani was commissioned 
to threaten him with the heaviest effects of 
God's anger, in consequence of his disobedi- 
ence and impemtency. Soon after this de- 
nunciation he expired, and left, the kingdom to 
his son. * 

» Elah jiad scarcely enjoyed the regal dignity 
two years before he was assassinated at Tirzah, 
where he dwelt, by: Zimti, , one of his om» 
eets. • . ......;•.•_....-...<,, 

Zimri's reign was. but of, seven days duration* 
yet in that, time he found means to : exterminate 
the . whole, race jof Baasha* \ Omri v 'another om~ 
cer, being chosen king by the army, hastened 
to attack the usurper in* Tirzah ; but before he 
could obtain admission, Zimri went into the 
royal palace, and having set it on fae, perished 
in the flames. Omri had another competitor in 
Tibni, the son of Ginath, whom one part of the 
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people had elected to the 1 supreme dignity, but 
he was soon slain, and Omri took possession 
of the kingdom. 

Nothing farther is recorded of this prince, 
but that he built the city of Samaria on a hill 
of die. same name ;. removed his court thither 
from Tirzah, and reigned twelve years in all the 
profligacy of his predecessors. 
B c Ahab, his son, ascended the throne in 

• 918. ^ e thirty-eighth year of Asa's reign* 
His marriage with Jezebel, princess of 
Zidon, proved a constant source of wicked and 
idolatrous actions, as she was permitted to in- 
troduce the Zidonian worship, which .consisted 
in human sacrifices and other abominable cere- 
monies. 

. Whilst Ahab and his wicked consort were de- 
aling the land with their flagrant impieties, and 
putting all those to death who had die boldness 
to censure their conduct, Jehoshaphat, Asa's 
successor, was employed in restoring the wor- 
ship of his subjects to its original purity. Hav- 
ing demolished every idolatrous vestige which 
remained at his father's decease, commanded 
a competent number of priests and Levites to 
instruct the people in the Mosaic law, and gar- 
risoned all the most considerable places in his 
kingdom ; he -became so wealthy, prosperous, 
and powerful, that his neighbours sought his 
alliance; his tributaries regularly transmitted 
their payments to his treasury ; and even his 
avowed enemies were too conscious of his 
strength to molest him. 

Far different was the case with Ahab, whose 
apostacy had provoked the Most High to pour 
down the severest afflictions upon hls-country ; 
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and whose subjects had ktog "groaned beneath 
the accumulated distresses of tyranny, war, and 
famine. 

At the expiration of three years the prophet 
Elijah presented himself before Ahab, and their 
first greeting was such as might naturally be 
expected between a haughty wicked king, and 
a person distinguished for his zeal and piety. 
Elijah, however, eventually obtained his desire 
of gathering all the Israelites together at Mount 
Carmel, with all the priests of Baal, whom. Jeze- 
bel maintained at her own expense. He then 
addressed the assembly on the subject of their 
religious practices, and boldly reproved them 
for halting between two opinions* u I," said 
he, " am the only prophet of the Lord, that is 
"left, while the priests of Baal are four hundred 
" and fifty ; let them, therefore* offer up a biil- 
u lock to the object of their worship, and I will 
tt offer another to the God of Israel ; and let 
u the deity, who testifies his acceptance of the 
" sacrifice by a miraculous fire, be henceforth* 
u considered as the only true God*" 

The people having testified their approbation 
of this proposal, Baal's worshippers hewed their 
sacrifice in pieces, laid it upon the altar, and 
called upon their idol from morning till noon ; 
but receiving no answer to their clamorous pe- 
titions, and being exasperated by Elijah, who 
told them to cry louder, for Baal was certainly 
a great god, and would attend to them unless 
he were asleep, or ehgaged in more important 
business, they cut themselves with knives till 
the blood ran down upon the ground v and 
leaped upon the altar which they had made* 
« . The whole day having passed in this maftner, 
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Elijah, about the time of offering the even* 
ing sacrifice, reared up an altar of twelve un- 
hewn stones, and laid the wood and victim upon 
it. He then caused a deep trench to be dug 
round it, and ordered the attendants to pour 
water upon the sacrifice till the trench overflow- 
ed. This being done, he addressed himself to 
God in fervent prayer, requesting that he would 
show himself before all the congregated tribes, 
to be the only God of the universe. His prayer 
was instantly heard ; the long-expected flame 
darted suddenly from Heaven, consumed the 
victims, the wood, and the altar, and dried up ail 
the water in the trench, while the spectators 
nnammously exclaimed " The Lord is the only 
God." Elijah, seizing the favourable opportu- 
nity, told them to give a proof of their sincerity,. 
by taking the priests of Baal to the brook Kishon, 
and putting them to death for their vile and 
conspicuous imposture* The multitude readily 
obeyed this injunction, and Ahab made no. ef- 
fort for the preservation of Jezebel's favourites* 
.But on his. return home he acquainted her with 
4he circumstance, in consequence, of. which she 
vowed to take ample vengeance on the author 
of it, so that Elijah was compelled to seek his 
safety in a precipitate flight* 
. In the eighteenth year of Ahab's reign, Sa- 
maria was invested by Benhadad, king of Syria, 
who came thither with fifty-two petty princes 
and a numerous army. The besiegers were, 
however, soon compelled to relinquish their de» 
*ign. Next year attempting to retrieve their 
credit, they were again defeated with consider- 
able loss ; and Benhadad narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner in the city of ApBek : but upon 
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hh sending a submissive message, the conqueror 
received him cordially into his chariot, brought 
fcim to his pavilion, entered into an amicable 
alliance, and permitted him to depart without 
ransom; One of the sons of the prophets im- 
mediately came to Ahab, with his face horribly 
disfigured, and complained that a Syrian pri* 
soner, wha had been committed to his custody, 
had made his escape, and himself was now in 
danger of suffering death for his neglect. The 
king, without hesitation* pronounced him guilty 
of death ; but the prophet €hscovering himself* 
informed him- that he had passed, sentence 
against his own life, and since he had suffered 
-^o powerful an enemy of Israel to go free,, when 
God had delivered him. into his hand, he must 
abide the consequence* 

Shortly after these transactions Jezebel caused 
a Jezreelite, called Nabotty to? be put to death 
on a false accusation, because he had refused to 
sell a vineyard, which Ahab was desirous of 
converting into a garden of herbs* But whilst 
the king was taking possession of the ground, 
Elijah presented himself before ■ him* and pre- 
dicted the awful calamities which this inhuman 
murder would bring upon him and his whole 
house ; asserting that dogs should lick his blood 
on the spot where Naboth was unjustly slain ; 
that Jezebel should be devoured by dogs; and 
all his posterity rooted, out of. the earth. This 
heavy sentence had such an effect upon Ahab, 
that he * immediately rent his clothes, returned 
to his palace overwhelmed with grief, and, by 
his unfeigned contrition, obtained a gracious 
assurance, that the ruin of his family should not 
happen till after his decease. . . 
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7eboshaphat, having left the care, of his king* 
dom to his son Jehoram, came to visit Ahab at 
Samaria, when that prince had resolved upon 
taking Ramoth-Gilead from the Syrians. Being 
asked to assist in the enterprise, he readily con- 
sented : but desired that God might be consulted 
respecting the success of the proposed expedi- 
tion. Ahab immediately, caused four hundred 
prophets to be assembled at the gate of Sama- 
ria* and upon his asking the question, they all 
promised him he should prove victorious. 
Their eager assurances were not, however, sa- 
tisfactory to the king of Judah, who begged 
that if there were any other prophet -of the 
Lord, he might be sent for and consulted. Mi- 
caiah, the son of Imlach, was accordingly sum- 
moned to appear, though his well-known vera- 
city had rendered him odious to Ahah. He 
being acquainted with the flattering promises 
of the other prophets, at first answered slightly, 
that the expedition could not fail of success: 
"but, upon the king's adjuring him to speak se- 
riously, he declared the battle would terminate 
in the defeat of the Israelites, and the<ieath of 
Ahab ; observing, that God had suffered the 
prophets to be possessed with a lying spirit to 
facilitate those awful events^ The king was 
however so little awed by these assertions, that 
he rushed precipitately upon his fate ; and Je- 
hoshaphat being persuaded to accompany him, 
narrowly escaped with his own life. Ahab died 
by the wound of an arrow ; and his generals, 
after sounding a retreat, carried his remains to 
the royal sepulchre in Samaria, while his en- 
sanguined chariot, harness, and armour, were 
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washed in a pod, and Elijah's prophecy was veri- 
fied in the circumstance of dogs licking his blood* 

Jehoshaphat having effected his escape, return- 
ed to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to retrieve his 
error by a more assiduous application to every 
thing that related to the worship of his Creator, 
or the felicity of his subjects. 
_ c Ahaziah, who succeeded to the throne 
g^g' of his Ether Ahab, happened, in the course 
of the next year, to be so materially hurt 
by a fall, that his life was despaired of* In this 
affliction he sent a deputation to Baalzebub, the 
idol of Ekron, requesting to be informed respect-* 
ing his recovery. The messengers set but on 
their errand : but were soon sent back by the pro* 
phet Elijah, with an assurance, that since the king 
had sent to consult, the deity of Ekron in con- 
tempt of the true God, he should never leave his 
bed till he was carried to the grave. A predic- 
tion which was soon accomplished in the death 
t>f Ahaziahk 

Jehoram, his brother, next took possession of 
the ^kingdom, and prevailed on Jehoshaphat to 
assist him in reducing the Moabites, who had for 
a considerable time been tributaries to Israel, 
but had revolted during the short reign of his 
idolatrous predecessor. The miraculous supply 
of water obtained by Elijah for the army, and 
the complete victory obtained over the rebels, 
have already appeared in their proper place. 

Jehoshaphat, towards the close of his reign, 
saw his kingdom suddenly invaded by a prodi- 
gious multitude of Ammonites, Moabites, and 
other nations, who poured in with such rapidity, 
that they had advanced within thirty-six miles 
of Jerusalem, before their intentions were known 
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- at court In this emergency the king proclaimed 
a general fast, and implored the Divine assist- 
ance in so humble and pathetic a manner, that 
the. prophet Jahaziel was permitted to dissipate 
his fears, by an assurance of the most signal de- 
liverance. Jehoshaphat, accordingly, marched 
out at the head of a small army, while the inva- 
ders, seized with a kind of panic frenzy, turned 

. their arms, against each other, and engaged with 
the utmost fury till they were all destroyed. 
Three days were now devoted to the removal 
of the spoil, and on the fourth the Israelites re- 
turned a solemn thanksgiving to Heaven, in a 
place which was afterward called 'the valley of 
Berakah, or blessing. Soon after this event, Je- 
hoshaphat ended his days in peace, leaving a nu- 

. meroua issue under proper tutors, with appoint- 
ments suitable to their rank* 
B C Jcharam no sooner found himself estab- 
889. Hshed on the throne of Judah, than he 
began to overturn all the pious regula- 
tions of his father, and to bring upon himself the 
heaviest curses of the Almighty. The commence- 
ment of his reign was stained with the massacre 
of his brethren, and of all the nobles who pre- 

, sumed to express their dislike of his abominable 
practices. His wife Athaliah, the impious 
daughter of Ahab, persuaded him to establish 
the worship of Baal in all parts of the kingdom ; 
and the God of Abraham was totally disregarded. 
Judah and Israel seemed at this period but one 

• kingdom, and one scene of wickedness. They 

. were both governed by kings of the same name ; 
and both groaned beneath the same tyrannical 
oppression. 

Vol. II. P 
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The first token of God's wrath against fife 
king of Judah was the final revolt of the Edom- 
ites, who had now sufficient strength to shake off 
the yoke) and to establish themselves under a 
king of their own choosing* This misfortune 
was soon after succeeded by an invasion of the 
Philistines and Arabians, who penetrated to the 
capital of Judea, and carried off ah immense 
spoil, together with Jehoram's wives, and all his 
sons except the youngest. The king was after- 
ward afflicted with an incurable disease in his 
bowels, which continued two years, and then put 
a period to his life in the most shocking manner, 
as Elijah had foretold in a letter some time be- 
fore his assumption. 

The prophet Elisha was in the mean time 
working wonders among the Israelites. He per- 
formed a miraculous cure upon Naaman, the Sy- 
rian general, and discovered all the secret de- 
signs of Benhadad to Jehoram, till the former 
advanced with a numerous host against Samaria^ 
and besieged it so closely, that the inhabitants 
. were reduced to the utmost extremities. How 
long the siege continued cannot be easily as- 
certained, but such were the effects of the fa- 
mine occasioned by it, that an ass's head was sold 
for eighty pieces of silver, and the women were 
driven to the horrid necessity of eating their owa 
children. At length, however, the Almighty 
vouchsafed to terminate these calamities, by- 
causing a sudden alarm in the enemy's camp, 
and compelling the forces to flee with such pre- 
cipitation, that they left their tents, provision, 
horses, and riches, for a spoil to the Israelites, 
whose wants were then so abundantly supplied, 
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that a measure of fine flower was sold for one 
shekel, and other articles in< proportion, at the. 
gate of Samaria* 

Some time after this unexpected deliverance,. 
Jehoram, having heard of Benhadad's assassina- 
tion, and the usurpation of Hazael, resolved to 
lead an army against Ramoth-Gilead, which his 
father had in vain attempted to reduce. He pre- 
vailed on Ahaziah, king of Judah, to accompany 
him in the expedition, and actually succeeded in 
his design upon the city-; but he was so despe- 
rately wounded in the attack, that he was com- 
pelled to return to Jezreel, while Ahaziah has- 
tened hack to Jerusalem, and Jehu was left to 
secure the place with a competent body of troops* 

Elisha in the mean time commissioned one of 
the young prophets to anoint Jehu privately, and 
to tell him that God had exalted him to the king- 
dom of Israel) for the express purpose of execut- 
ing the Divine vengeance against the impious 
family of Ahab. Jehu, being acquainted with this 
important secret, rode with all speed to Jezreel at 
the head of his men ; and slew Jehoram at the 
vineyard, for which Naboth had lost his life. 
Ahaziah, who had come to visit the king of Is- 
rael, was also mortally wounded, and the iniqui- 
tous Jezebel was thrown from a window in the 
palace, trampled under foot by the cavalry, and 
afterward devoured by dogs* 

Elijah's predictions being thus partly accom- 
plished, Jehu sent letters to the chief magistrates 
of Samaria, who were intrusted with the educa- 
tion of Ahab's seventy sons, exhorting them to 
set one of their princes upon the throne, and fight 
valiantly for the confirmation of his authority : 
but they clearly perceived the true meaning of 
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the message, and immediately resolved to avoid 
the effects of Jehu's vengeance by a voluntary 
submission* Upon the, intimation of this design, 
he commanded them to put all the young princes 
to death, and to send their heads to him in baskets 
by the next morning. This sanguinary order 
-was executed without hesitation, and Jehu caused 
the horrid present to be exposed to public view at 
the Gate of Jezreel, where he appeared to justify 
his proceeding, by reminding the people of the 
Divine sentence pronounced against Ahab's pos- 
terity. 

Jehu having taken ample vengeance on various 
other persons of Ahab's kindred, together with • 
the idolatrous priests and counsellors, departed 
from Jezreel towards Samaria, and in his way 
met with forty-two princes of the house of Judah, 
going to pay a visit to those of the house of Ahab, 
whom he immediately caused to be slain* After 
this massacre he invited Jehonadab, the son of 
Rechab, to accompany him to Samaria, that he 
might see his zeal against the worshippers of 
Baal. 

On his arrival at the capital, Jehu caused a so- 
lemn feast to be proclaimed in honour of Baal, 
and ordered all the votaries of that deity to as- • 
semble on peon of death* But the temple was 
no sooner filled, than he sent in a detachment of 
troops, who cut the idolaters in pieces without 
mercy or distinction ; after which the building 
was demolished, and all the idols and ornaments 
buried. 

B c The Almighty being pleased with this 

g^g ' zealous obedience, sent to assure the new 

monarch, that his posterity should enjoy 

the kingdom of Israel to the fourth generation. 
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But Jehu imprudently followed the politics of 
Jeroboam, and suffered the golden calves of Dan 
and Bethel to remain unmolested ; so that his 
reign was embittered by several melancholy ac- 
cidents, among which may be reckoned the loss 
of several frontier towns, and a cruel massacre 
of his subjects by Hazael, king of Syria. He died 
in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, and was 
buried in Samaria. 

. At the period of Jehu's most laudable and 
zealous exertions in behalf of the Jewish religion;. 
Athaliah used her utmost endeavours to banish 
the worship of God from Judea* The death of, 
her son Ahaziah, and of forty-two" princes of his 
family, induced her to wreak her vengeance ont 
the sad remains of the house of Judah. But the 
infant prince Joash was happily screened front 
her cruelty, and brought up in the temple by 
Jehoida, the high priest, till he was seven years 
old, when a sucVen * revolution terminated the 
oppressions of the people, and raised him to the 
throne of his ancestors* 

During the life of Jehoida, the young king ex- 
pressed an uncommon zeal for the worship of 
God ; but that excellent pontiff had no sooner 
breathed his last, than the kingdom was polluted 
with fresh idolatries, and new altars were erected 
in every part of the metropolis* This ungrate- 
ful apostacy was however severely punished, as 
the Syrian king committed some dreadful out- 
rages in Judea ; and Joash was assassinated by 
las own servants during a fit of sickness. 
B c His son Amaziah succeeded him in the 
gjjg/ twenty-fifth year of his age, by which 
time Jehoahaz had left the kingdom of 
Israel to his son Joash* The young king of Ju* 
P2 
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dab caused the murderers of his father to he put 
to death, and began his reign with every appear- 
ance of piety; but' his signal victory over the 
Edomites puffed him up with pride, and his sub- 
sequent idolatries were punished with disgrace, 
captivity, and death. His body was carried' 
from Lachish (the scene of his assassination) to 
Jerusalem for interment, and the crown devolved 
on his son Azariah* 

B c During the last years of this reign, Je- 
3^5 * roboam the second seemed ordained by 
Heaven to restore the kingdom of Israel 
to its original grandeur* His long reign gave' 
him time to execute that noble work, to which 
he was encouraged by his contemporaries, the 
prophets Jonah and Hosea. He took the Syrian 
capital, Damascus, and Hamath, with all their 
territories on both sides the Jordan ; but the par- 
ticular* of .these conquests are unknown* He died 
in the forty-first year of his reigft, and was buried ' 
with his ancestors in Samaria. 

c Zechariah, the great-grand son of Jehu, 
^2.' succeeded, to the throne of ! his father Je- 
roboam; thus fulfilling the Divine pro- 
mise, that die kingdom should be governed by 
his family to the fourth generation. But from 
this time the reader may date the downfal of 
Israel, as the subsequent history i» replete with 
treasons, murders, anarchy, and desolation. Ze- 
chariah had scarcely enjoyed the regal dignity 
six months before he was publicly slain by one 
of his own domestics, who seized the vacant 
throne, bbt at the expiration of thirty days was 
himself massacred by Menahemin Samaria* 

Menahem, having assumed the ensigns of roy- 
alty , committed the most horrid cruelties on the* 
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inhabitants of Tireah,a city in the tribe of. 
Ephraim, who had refused to open their gates 
to his forces* He was soon after invaded by 
Pul, king of Assyria, and compelled to obtain a 
dishonourable peace at the price of one thousand 
talents of silver. The eleven remaining years of 
his life appear to have been spent in peace; and 
•luStSon Pekahiah succeeded to the crown* 

Judah in the mean time enjoyed a series of 
blessings beneath the excellent administration of 
Azariah, whose piety, conquests, arrangements, 
•and institutions, overwhelmed his enemies with 
confusion, and raised his subjects to the summit, 
of affluence and felicity. Yet this renowned 
prince forfeited all his honours by attempting to. 
infringe upon the sacerdotal office, and to burn 
incence upon the sacred «ltar. This rash action 
was strongly opposed by the high -priest, at the 
head of eighty other zealous persons ; but the 
infatuated king would not listen to their remon- 
strances, till he felt himself smitten with a le- 
prosy for his presumption* He then hastened 
out of the city ; resigned the sceptre to his son 
Jotham } and resided in a solitary house till the 
sixty-eighth year, of his age, when he died, and 
was buried in a tomb adjoining that of his an- 
cestors. 

Pekahiah, the successor of Menahem, was. 
assassinated, two years after his coronation, by 
Pekah, one of his generals, who ascended the 
throne about a year before Jotham was invested, 
with the regal dignity in Judah. The characters of 
these monarch* were opposite, and their success, 
consequently different. Pekah, by his wicked- 
ness entailed misery upon his subjects, and was 
himself, punished with a violent death ; whereas* 
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Jotham triumphed over his enemies, beautified 
the temple^ fortified his metropolis, and, at 
last, died in the possession of his people's warm 
affection. 

Ahaz was no sooner seated on the throne, than 
bis impieties provoked the Almighty to punish 
him with an invasion by the combined forces of 
Israel and Syria. This circumstance threw him 
into the utmost consternation, and he appears to 
have expected no less than the total dissolution 
of the Jewish monarchy* He waa however de** 
livered from this calamity, according to the pre- 
diction of Isaiah ; but his idolatries were so- 
numerous, and his actions so inconsistent with* 
those of his deceased father, that God was, 
pleased to leave him to the mercy of his formi- 
dable enemies. The king of Syria, in order to 
recompense himself for his lost time at Jerusa- 
lem, recovered the seaport of Elath, expelled 
the Jewish inhabitants, and peopled it with his 
own subjects, and the Israelitish monarch had 
slaughtered one hundred and twenty thousand 
subjects of Ahaz, and taken two Hundred thou- 
sand captives, when the prophet Obed prevailed 
on him to dismiss the prisoners, with some tokens 
of humanity- 

The Edomites and Philistines, embracing this, 
favourable opportunity, invaded other parts of 
Judea ; carried off many of the inhabitants ; 
and recovered several towns of importance* In 
this extremity Ahaz applied to the king of As- 
syria for succours, and that monarch, being 
bribed with costly gifts, agreed to make a diver- 
sion in his favour against Syria. Having van* 
quished Rezin and seized upon his capital, Tig- 
lath-Pileser received a visit from his Jewish ally,. 
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who was so much pleased with a heathenish 
altar at Damascus, that he procured a model of 
it, and, on his return to Jerusalem, caused a 
similar one to be erected in Solomon's temple. 
Ahaz offered sacrifices both there and in various, 
parts of the city to the Syrian deities, till his 
death put a stop to those flagrant impieties, in. 
the thirty-sixth year of his age and the sixteenth. 
of his reign.. 

The political state of Israel was in no case 
more felicitous than that of Judah, as the revo- 
lution at the death of Pekah occasioned a kind of 
anarchy, that continued almost nine years, dur- 
ing which Hosea, the regicide, found it a diffi- 
cult task to retain the diadem ; but at the expi- 
ration of that time he began to reign more 
peaceably. 

B c Hezekiah, on his accession to the go-' 
72&* vernment, clearly perceived the source 
of Judah's calamities, .and immediately ' 
exerted himself to remedy the growing evil. He 
accordingly opened th€ temple, which his ini- 
quitous predecessor had caused to be shut ; and 
repaired thither at the head of his nobles, to 
make suitable offerings for the sins of the nation. 
He then sent circular letters throughout the coun- 
try, inviting his subjects of every description to 
present themselves before the Almighty at the 
enduing celebration of the Passover ; and pathe- 
tically representing to the idolatrous Israelites 
the benefits which would infallibly result from: 
their joining the great congregation at that so- 
lemn festival. 

Such laudable conduct in the sovereign, soon- 
produced a visible effect on the populace, who 
demolished every- idolatrous monument that bad' 
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been reared in Jerusalem, and thoroughly purged 
their metropolis before the appointed festival. 
The circular letter had so good an effect, that 
the city was crowded with people, .not only from 
different parts of the kingdom, but also from the 
division of the Israelites* The solemnity itself 
increased the public zeal, and all the relics of 
heathenish worship were treated with such con- 
tempt, that even the brazen serpent set up by* 
Moses in the wilderness was broken in pieces, 
because incense had been formerly offered to 
it by the self deluded idolaters. 

Hezekiah, having effected this great reforma- 
tion, and provided for the maintenance of the 
priests, levites, and musicians, according to the 
law of Moses, was blessed by Providence with 
such success, that he soon found himself in a 
capacity to attack the Philistines, and actually 
wrested from them all they had acquired during 
the reign of Ahaz. 

Hoshea was, about the same time, employed 
in ' contriving the deliverance of his kingdom 
from the Assyrian bondage* But his measures 
were all frustrated by the policy of Shalmane- 
ser, who secured the land of Moab, ravaged 
that of Israel, and closely besieged Samaria, for 
the space of three years, when it was reduced, 
and all the kingdom forced to submit to his vic- 
torious arms. 

B c Having levelled the metropolis with 
TJm ■ the ground, exercised the most inhuman 
cruelties upon the wretched inhabitants, 
and laid waste all the country, the invaders re- 
turned home richly laden with plunder, and ac- 
companied by the ill-fated king and a great 
number of his subjects, who acknowledged too 
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late the justice of an offended God, and the 
melancholy effects * of their disobedience. Such 
was the awful dissolution of the Israeli tish king- 
dom, after it had existed two hundred and fifty- 
four years independent of Judah. 
B c Hezekiah, by refusing to pay the trj- 
713. ^ute w hi c h me Assyrians had extorted 
from his predecessors, drew upon him- 
self so powerful an invasion, that he was com- 
pelled to apologise for his rash conduct, and to 
promise due submission for (lie future. A mes- 
sage of this nature, accompanied with a profu- 
sion of costly presents, appeased Sennacherib 
so effectually that he immediately withdrew his 
forces upon condition of receiving an annual 
tribute of thirty talents of gold and three hun- 
dred of silver. This dearly purchased respite 
•was, however, of short duration, as the trea- 
cherous Assyrian sent his army, in a little time, 
against Jerusalem, under the command of Rab- 
saris, Tartan, and Rabshakeh. 

In this emergency Hezekiah resolved to make 
the best preparation for a gallant defence. He 
accordingly fortified the city f laid in a good 
store of arms and provision ; and caused all the 
fountains in the environs to be stopped, and the 
• course of the brook Gihon to be turned another 
way, that the enemy might be distressed as 
much as possible for want of water. He then 
assembled all his chief officers, and earnestly ex- 

* Many of the captives escaped into the kingdom of 
Judah, where they renounced their idolatrous practices, 
and became the subjects of Hezekiah ; others fled for suc- 
cour into Egypt ; and a third division was sent by the 
Assyrians from Cuthah, torepeople the land of Israel, 
-and these were called Cutheans, 
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Ported them to rely upon God for deliverance, 
without suffering themselves to be dismayed at 
the number or strength of the besiegers. 

The king} being seized with a dangerous dis- 
order, was exhorted by the prophet Isaiah to set 
his affairs In order previous to his approaching 
'dissolution. But this awful warning was so un- 
grateful to the royal invalid, that instead of com- 
plying with it, he addressed himself in the most 
pathetic terms to God, earnestly requesting that 
/his life might be prolonged ; till at length the 
Almighty sent back the prophet with an assur- 
ance, that he should survive his illness fifteen 
years, and that he should soon be -delivered from 
his formidable enemies. As a confirmation of 
these gracious promises, the sun's shadow went 
backwards ten degrees upon the dial of Ahaz, 
•and in the course of three 'days Hezekiah was 
happily restored to health. 

The Assyrian generals now presented them* 
selves before the walls of Jerusalem, and de- 
manded a parley* Hezekiah, accordingly, ap- 
peared on the battlements attended by a pro- 
digious concourse of people, and Rabshakeh 
addressed them in an insolent manner, uttering 
the most ppprobious language against the king, 
and even against the. God of Israel, and threat- 
ening to reduce the kingdom to the most pi- 
tiable condition, unless they xhose to avert the 
impending danger by voluntarily becoming the 
prisoners of Sennacherib. This haughty ad- 
dress was succeeded by a -deep silence ; but the 
invaders were immediately compelled to march 
into their own country, to defend their master's 
territories against the king t)f Ethiopia. 

The fears of the people however were by no 
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means calmed, as Sennacherib, previous to his 
departure from Lachish, sent a letter to Hezekiah, 
assuring him? that if he still persisted in his re- 
fusal of submitting to captivity, he would soon 
return with double fury against him, and make 
him repent his vain confidence in a God, who 
would most assuredly prove as impotent against 
his resistless power, as those of various other 
nations had hitherto proved. 

The king had no sooner perused this impious 
epistle, than he went up to the temple, and spread 
it before his Creator, earnestly praying that he 
would fulfil his recent promise, and vindicate his 
honour against the blasphemous wretch, who had 
dared to class his adorable name with those of 
the heathen idols; To these petitions the prophet 
Isaiah replied by inspiration, that the Assyrians 
would certainly come against the city, but that 
God would espouse the cause of his people, and 
compel the insulting foe to retire with loss and 
disgrace to his own land, where he -should perish 
by the sword. 

Sennacherib soon returned to execute his 
threats upon the citizens of Jerusalem; but, 
before he had opened- a single trench, or dis- 
charged an arrow against them, a hundred and 
eighty-five thousand of his soldiers were cut off 
in one night by a destroying angel. A judgment 
which induced the haughty monarch to hasten 
back to his own capital, where he was murdered 
soon after by two of his sons. 

This wonderful deliverance, on behalf of Judah, 
transported Hezekiah beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence,* and induced him to make an ostentatious 
display of his wealth before the Babylonish ambas- 
sadors, whom Merodach had sent to congratulate 
Vol. II. Q 
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him on his recovery, and -to inquire, particularly, 
concerning the prodigy of the sun's retrogression. 
This impolitic action was succeeded by a message 
from God, importing, that those very men, who 
had been now entertained with the sight of all 
his wealth and grandeur, .should in a short time 
return to plunder the kingdom of all its orna- 
ments, and even carry away some of the royal 
family, as captives, to their master. A denun- 
ciation which convicted the king so fully of his 
error, that he acknowledged the mercy of Heaven 
in permitting him to die in peace* 

After a pious and equitable reign of twenty- 
nine years, Hezekiah expired in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and was buried with extraor- 
dinary pomp in the grandest sepulchre of the 
sons of David. 

Manasseh, his son and successor, was 
^ 8 * but twelve years old when he ascended the 
throne, and from his unfortunate acces- 
sion we may date the downfal of the kingdom 
and religion. Whether he were naturally vicious, 
or deluded by the artifices of profligate coun- 
sellors, cannot now be easily determined ; but his 
diabolical actions, and horrid sacrilege, exceeded 
those of his most wicked predecessors, and he is 
justly delineated in history as one of the most 
infamous and sanguinary tyrants, that ever dis- 
honoured the titles of royalty. Not contented 
with worshipping Baal, erecting altars to the sun, 
moon, and stars, and encouraging his subjects to 
sacrifice their harmless infants to the idol Moloch, 
he introduced the vilest idolatries into the temple, 
and set up a graven image in the most holy place : 
as if he desired to drive the God of Abraham 
from his habitation, and to disclaim all the 
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blessings that had been promised to humble and 
obedient worshippers. 

Several of the prophets undertook to reprove 
these abominable crimes, and boldly asserted, 
that both king and people would be chastised 
with the most exemplary rigour ; but their pre- 
dictions only served to exasperate Manasseh 
against them, and induced him to add ths most 
infamous cruelties to his Former wickedness. As 
many as presumed to express the slightest dis- 
content under his government, were instantly 
doomed to death ; and Jerusalem was literally 
deluged with the mingled blood of prophets, 
priests, and nobles : till Providence put a stop to 
his tyrannical proceedings, by delivering him into 
the hands of the Assyrians, who loaded him with 
chains, and carried him to Babylon, where he was 
thrown into a dungeon b*v order of Esar-Haddon, 
king of Assyria, who had some years before 
'Obtained possession of Babylon, and was now 
sole monarch over both empires. 

This melancholy reverse of fortune produced 
a genuine repentance, in the breast of the kirig of 
Judah, whose heart-rending sighs, and earnest 
supplications for mercy, obtained a happy de- 
liverance from that God who " delighteth not in 
the death of a sinner." How long his imprison- 
ment continued, and by what means his freedom 
was obtained, are now unknown ; but it appears, 
that from the greatest sinner he became the most 
humble penitent, and one of the best of mo- 
narchs. 

On his return to his metropolis he exerted him- 
self to remove all cause of complaint from his 
subjects, by cleansing the temple, restoring the 
ancient service, fortifying the city, and de- 
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molishing the idols, groves, and altars, which he 
had reared in open defiance to the divine law* 
Having effected this needful reformation, he en- 
joyed the regal dignity thirty-three years after his 
emancipation from captivity, and died peaceably 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age. His remains 
were interred in his own garden, probably by his 
command, as his former atrocities had rendered 
him unworthy of the sepulchre of his ancestors. 
^ r At the accession of Amon, the worship 
^3 ' of God was performed with its pristine 
splendour and purity, and the generality 
of the people had triumphed over the demolition of 
their senseless idols ; but so infatuated was this 
young prince, that he gave himself up to all the 
gross impieties of the heathen, and exhibited some 
convincing proofs, that he designed to surpass th» 
early debaucheries of his father ; on which ac- 
count some of his chief officers assassinated him 
in the palace, before he had reigned two years. 
The citizens, however, rose in arms to revenge 
his murder, and bestowed the crown upon his 
son Josiah. 

The universal depravity, which had overrun the 
kingdom during the short reign of Amon, re- 
quired no less than a miracle to reform it, when 
Josiah, who was but eight years old, took the 
reigns of government. But as he had been pro- 
mised, above three hundred years before, to work 
a greater reformation than had been ever effected 
in the land, the most sanguine expectations were 
conceived by the true worshippers of God respect* 
ing the effects of his administration. 
B c Having advised with his pious counsel- 
633. l° rs concerning his great design, and the 
most prudent method of accomplishing it, 
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fee issued out orders, in the sixteenth year of his 
age, for the destruction of ail idols, and the pol- 
lution of all places, where his deluded subjects had 
offered incense contrary to the law of Moses. 
The graven images, altars, and other objects of 
superstition, were accordingly burnt to ashes or 
thrown into the river Kidron: the groves and 
high places were strewed with dead men's bones ; 
and all the priests who had assisted at any unlaw- 
ful ceremony, were for ever excluded from their 
former functions and privileges. The king hav- 
ing witnessed the execution of his orders in Je* 
rusalem, repaired to the Mount of Olives, where 
he demolished the altars that had been erected by 
his predecessors, together with those in the valley* 
of Hinnom. Thence he- proceeded to Bethel, 
and destroyed the golden calf, which Jeroboam; 
the first king of Israel had set up. In short, he 
made a circuit through both kingdoms, and return- 
ed to his" metropolis with the satisfaction of hav- 
ing thoroughly purged them from every kind of 
uncleanness* 

He then exerted himself to repair, in the most 
expeditious manner, the dilapidations of the tem- 
ple ; commanded the celebration of the Passover 
to be observed with the utmost solemnity ; expell- 
ed all wizards and necromancers from his domi- 
nions } instituted courts of judicature in every con- 
venient place ; and strictly charged the magis- 
trates, priests, and Levites, to enforce obedience 
to the divine laws, both by precept and example. 

Josiah had swayed the sceptre over Judah thir- 

tyHMie years in profound peace, when Pharaoh- 

Necho advanced against the Babylonians, as far 

as the- city of Carchemish upon the Euphrates. 

Q2 
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The king immediately assembled a powerful army , 
and marched to the valley of Megiddo. Here . the 
Egyptian endeavoured to dissuade him from his 
rash enterprise) by disclaiming the idea of com- 
mitting any hostilities on the Jews ; but Josiah, 
unmindful of his remonstrances, immediately 
commenced an attack, and received a wound, of 
which he died at Jerusalem in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age* 

Jehoahaz, the youngest son of Josiah, being 
exalted to the throne by a powerful faction, began 
to give such early proofs of his iniquitous inten- 
tions, that the prophet Jeremiah was sent to warn 
him of an awful chastisement, which would as- 
suredly follow his continuance in impiety* This 
timely intimation, however, was totally disregard- 
ed, and the thoughtless prince persisted in his 
folly, till Pharaoh-Necho dethroned him, in the 
third month of his reign ; and having transferred 
the sceptre to his elder brother, on condition of 
receiving an annual tribute, carried him into 
Egypt, Where he ended his days, according to the 
prediction of Jeremiah* 

This signal proof of divine displeasure did not 
deter Jehoiakim from treading in the steps of his 
unfortunate brother, or the people from imitating 
his reprehensible conduct* Jeremiah was there- 
fore commissioned to denounce the most severe 
judgments against the kingdom, unless they im- 
mediately acknowledged and reformed their abo- 
minable practices. But instead of profiting by 
his counsel, the ill-judging multitude seized him 
as a sower of sedition, and one who was guilty of 
death. This malicious accusation, however, was 
set aside by the nobles ; and the prophet found a 
powerful patron in Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, 
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-9f\xo had formerly been in great authority under 
Josiah. . . 

Four years after this transaction the Babylonish 
captivity was foretold by Jeremiah ; who also com- 
manded Barak to write from his mouth the tenour 
of God's threatening* against his impenitent peo- 
ple, and to read them publicly in the temple on a 
solemn fast. Barak obeyed ; and some of the 
courtiers having taken the roll from hiro> carried 
it to the king ; who no sooner understood the na- 
ture of its contents, than he flung it into the fire. 
The prophet was then commanded to write the 
same denunciations again, and Jehoiakim's im- 
piety was punished soon afterwards by the arri* 
vat of the Babylonish army. 

Nebuchadnezzar, having defeated the king of 
Egypt, at Carchemish, marched directly against 
Jerusalem, which was soon reduced by his victo- 
rious arms. The temple was immediately despoil- 
ed of its richest ornaments ; the royal palace was 
rifled ; the most hopeful young princes were des- 
tined to serve at Babylon- in the capacity of 
eunuchs ; and all the choicest youths of the city 
were carried into captivity. Jehoiakim was per- 
mitted to remain as a kind of viceroy over his own 
kingdom, in consequence of his submission and 
promise of a yearly tribute. But at the expiration 
of three years he renounced his engagements, and 
drew upon himself the heaviest effects of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's resentment. Judea was immedi- 
ately overrun by hostile troops ; upwards of three 
thousand inhabitants were made prisoners; and 
Jehoiakim's murdered body was left unburied 
without the gates of the capital. 

Jehoiachin next assumed the crown' of g.c. 
Jadab, but his actions were so displeasing 599. 
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to the Almighty, that his government was cut oflT 
in its very beginning. He had not reigned three 
months before he was alarmed by the approach of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who sent him and his whole 
court captive to Babylon ; stripped the temple* 
palace, and treasury, the second time ; and set 
Zedekiah upon the throne, after compelling him 
to promise a certain tribute, and to take an oath 
of fealty. 

This new monarch, who was the son of Josiah r 
and uncle to Jehoiachin, proved as unmindful of, 
the recent judgments, and as irreligious as any 
of his predecessors. He, however, retained pos- 
session of. his kingdom some years by his regular 
payment of the stipulated tribute ; during which 
time he received embassies from the kings of 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, Tyre, and Sidon. But 
he was at length persuaded to shake off the Baby- 
lonish yoke, and, by that means, hastened the 
total destruction of Jerusalem ; as Nebuchad- 
nezzar immediately advanced at the head of a 
numerous army, wasted the country, seized upon 
the most important fortresses, and laid close siege" 
to the metropolis. 

Zedekiah now perceived ttoe fatal consequence 
of his rash enterprise, and sent to consult the 
prophet Jeremiah, whose counsel he had hkherta 
slighted ; but the approach of Pharaoh-Hophra, 
compelling the invaders to raise the siege, he 
began to suppose the danger was past. This* 
mistaken opinion, however, was soon confuted, 
by the return of Nebuchadnezzar, and the sub- 
sequent scarcity of provision. During this last 
siege, Jeremiah earnestly exhorted the king to 
avert the impending ruin by timely submission ; 
but, instead of adopting this expedient, he at* 
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tempted to make his escape by night, and was 
taken by the enemy, together with his guards 
and nobles. Nebuchadnezzar glutted his revenge 
upon the ill fated prince, by causing his children 
to be massacred before him, and then ordering 
his eyes to be put out, that no object might 
obliterate the impression of that terrific scene ; 
and soon after this calamity he was sent to 
Babylon, where he died in close confinement. 

The Jewish capital, after holding out for B c 
two years and a half against the most stre- 5^3 ' 
nuous exertions of the besiegers, and the 
sad effects of a grievous Jamine, was at length 
entered by the Chaldeans on the 11th of the 
fourth month, answering^ to our 27th of July, in 
the year of the world 34 1 6. The city was im- 
mediately pillaged of all its treasure ; the sump- 
tuous edifice, erected to the. God of Israel, was 
reduced to ashes ; the fortifications were Utterly 
demolished ; and the greater part of the buildings 
Jevelled with the ground: while the unhappy 
Jews were led in triumph to Babylon, except 
some few of the lower order, ; who were left to 
cultivate the land. The prophet Jeremiah, how- 
ever, procured Jris liberty, and was permitted to 
reside with Gedaliah, whom Ncbuchadnezmrhad 
Jeft as governor over the miserable remnant of 
Judah. 

Such was the melancholy catastrophe of the 
Jewish monarchy, after it had stood three 
.hundred and eighty-eight years from the 1 revolt 
of the ten tribes ; and one hundred and thirty- 
ibur from the excision of the IsraetttaBh ^om« 
monwealth* 
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THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM THEIR 
RETURN FROM THE BABYLONISH CAPTI- 

. VITY, TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSA- 
LEM BY TITUS VESPASIAN. 
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From the Return out of Babylon to the Death of 
Nehtmiah. 

rr^HE Jews, having remained seventy 
SS £ A years in captivity, according to the 

prediction of Jeremiah, were at length 
permitted, by the decree of Cyrus, to return to 
their native land, and to rebuild that sacred edifice 
which had been ever regarded as the immediate 
habitation of God, till reiterated crimes provoked 
his vengeance, and induced him to leave it de- 
fenceless to the enemy. 

The king's edict was no sooner made public, 
than the chiefs of Judah and Benjamin, together 
with the priests and Levites, assembled, in order 
to revisit their beloved country. Their example 
was imitated, by all* those who had a seal 

* It must be observed, that the men of Israel and Ju~ 
dab were blended together, from this time, under the 
name of Jean, as many persons of the ten tribes took 
this opportunity of returning to the land of their fore- 
fathers. 
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ferred a residence in Babylon to the purposed re- 
moval, cheerfully furnished their brethren with 
such articles as were requisite either for their 
journey, or for the building of the temple and 
city. 

The number of those who returned, under the 
conduct of Zerubbabel and Joshua the high priest, 
amounted to forty -two thousand three hundred 
and sixty, beside their servants of both sexes, 
who were in all, seven thousand three hundred 
and thirty-seven. Mention is also made of two 
hundred men and women singers, four hundred 
and thirty-five camels, seven hundred and thirty- 
six horses, two hundred and forty-five .mules, 
and six thousand seven hundred asses* 

By this account the reader may see how small 
the number was of those who returned, in com- 
parison of those who chose to continue in Babylon. 
Even of the priests only four classes returned ; 
but these, immediately after their arrival, sub- 
divided themselves in such a manner as to make 
up the original number of twenty-four. The 
Levites, singers, and other officers of the temple, 
took up their abode in or near Jerusalem, that 
they might wait on the service of their God, by 
rearing up his altar, and preparing all things 
against the first solemnity ; while the rest of the 
people were occupied in planning their future 
habitations, or in searching for such of their 
brethren as Nebuchadnezzar had left in the cir- 
cumjacent country. 

On the first day of the month Tishri, the new 
year was proclaimed i>y the sound of the trumpet ; 
the 10th of the same month was the grand fast 
of expiation ; and the 1 5th ushered in the feast 
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of tabernacles, wliieb was celebrated; with the 

usual solemnities. 

It was now unanimously resolved to commence ' 
the important task of rebuilding the temple : a 
voluntary contribution, therefore, was. made by 
each individual according to his ability ; timber 
was procured) and workmen hired, to execute 
the design with all possible dispatch. 

c In the second month of the following. 
534 veftr * tlu * foundation was laid with great 
solemnity in the presence of the go- 
vernor, the high priest, and all. the congregation ; 
while the air resounded with vocal and instru- 
mental music, and the contemplation of God's 
mercy produced loud and frequent acclamations. 
These expressions of rapturous, delight, how- 
ever, were by no means general ; as many of the 
priests and Levites, who had seen the sumptuous 
temple that was destroyed with their unhappy 
city, could not forbear uttering the most sorrow- 
ful lamentations, while they considered the in- 
feriority of the present plan* 

The Samaritans* whom Esar-Haddon, king of 
Assyria, sent from Cuthath to repeopk the 
country from which he had carried the ten 
tribes of Israel, now tendered their assistance to- 
wards the completion of the new building. But . 
when the Jews declined their proposal, alleging 
that it would be a dishonour to their nation, to 
admit strangers to a participation of their work ; 
these pretended friends were suddenly changed 
into the most , implacable* enemies, and eagerly * 
embraced every opportunity of vilifying and 
distressing their new neighbours* 

In consequence of their malicious suggestions, . 
the Jews were represented to Cyrus a$ a rebellious-' 
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nation who would soon establish an independent 
monarchy, and shake off their allegiance to his 
crown, unless forbidden to proceed with their 
building. The work was accordingly stopped} 
hi a great measure, during the remaining five 
years of Cvtub's life, and the reign of his 
successor. 

On the decease of Cambyses, and the accession 
of one of the Magi, these accusations were re- 
newed, and a decree was granted to put a total 
stop to the work, which had been hitherto 
slowly carried on, amidst various insults and 
obstructions ; and when this decree was rendered 
void by the death of the usurper, the Jews were 
so effectually discouraged, that they did not 
evince the least desire to resume their enterprise, 
till a great dearth was sent upon their land as a' 
punishment for their indolence and ingratitude. 
The prophet Haggai upbraided them upon this 
account, and assured them, that if they now 
applied themselves zealously to the work, God 
wolild not only bless their exertions, but would 
also make the glory of the second temple exceed 
that of the first* These promises had the de- 
sired effect, and the people cheerfully devoted 
their labours to the erection of the sacred feme, 
under the guidance of Haggai and Zechariah. 

The envious Samaritans, emboldened by th6 
success of their former misrepresentations, ap- 
plied to Tatnai, governor of Syria and Palestine, 
informing him of the rapid progress which the 
Jews began to make in their building, and 
warning him of the evil consequences that would 
hereafter result from the increasing strength of 
that unruly people. The governor immediately 
repaired to Jerusalem, and demanded by whit 
Vol. II. R 
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authority the work was- carried on. - Zerubbaoet 
and Jeshua readily answered, by adverting to the 
decree of Cyrus, and producing the sacred vessels 
which that monarch had graciously restored for 
the express purpose of renewing the ancient 
worship. Tatnai.having received so unequivocal 
an answer, deemed it expedient to refer the 
business to his royal master; and Darius, on 
.the discovery of the edict in the palace of 
Ecbatan, issued out a decree, by which all the 
grants of the former were ratified, and a severe 
penalty annexed against such persons as should 
presume to obstruct or contravene it. 

This important <lecree * was no sooner 
•578 ^nununicated to the Jews, than the tem- 
ple began to rise apace, and in the course 
of three years was happily finished. The dedica- 
tion was celebrated with equal joy and solemnity, 
and an abundance of sacrifices were offered in 
token of gratitude and adoration to him who had 
vouchsafed to deliver his people from captivity, 
and to bring them once more to his holy 
mountain. 

. From this time they enjoyed a profound peace 
under their royal patron Darius, and Xerxes 
his successor-; and in the. reign of Artaxerxes, 
the husband of Esther, they received a beneficial 
visit from Ezra, a learned and zealous Jew of 
the house of Aaron, who obtained an ample 
commission to return to his native country with 
as many of his nation as were desirous of accom- 
panying him. 

* In memory of this decree, -which was given at Shu- 
shan, the Jews gave the name of Shushan to the eastern 
gate of the outward temple wal|, and set up a bas-relief of 
that metropoU* over it, which remained till the time of 
Vespasian, 
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On his -arrival at Jerusalem, he delivered: 
some offerings from the Persian monarch and* 
nobles to the priests, and sent to acquaint the 
governor of Syria and Palestine, that the king- 
had empowered him to reform or regulate aft< 
matters, whether of church or state. He then ap- 
pointed 1 judges, and magistrates, who might take 
cognizance of all offences, and inflict such pu- 
nishments as were agreeable to the law of Moses ; 
collected and set forth a correct edition of the, 
sacred books, restored the worship of the temple 
to its ancient form before* the captivity, and 
revised the Jewish liturgy. He is also supposed 
to have changed the old Hebrew character for 
the more beautifbl and commodious Chaldean, and 
to have inserted such clauses in the sacred history 
as were necessary for the explanation or illustra- 
tion of the original, text. He continued in the 1 
faithful discharge of his authority thirteen years, 
when Nehemiah received a commission to suc- 
ceed him. Josephus asserts, that he was buried 
in Jerusalem; but. other. Jewish writers affirnv 
that he returned into Persia, and died there in 
the hundred and twentieth year of his age. 

Nehemiah having arrived at Jerusalem with 
full power to repair and adorn both the city and 
temple, which were then in a dilapidated con- 
dition, assembled the heads of the people, and 
told them he would immediately put his com- 
mission in force. He accordingly gave directions 
for the building of the city wall, and attended 
the workmen so closely, that their tasks were 
completed in fifty-two days, notwithstanding the 
opposition of some treacherous Jews, who, at 
the instigation of Sanballat, governor of Samaria, 
endeavoured to discourage them by various raev 
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thods, and finally obliged them to arm in defence 
of their undertaking* 

The governor, understanding} in the prose- 
cution of this work 9 that the poorer class, who 
bore the greatest share of the labour, had been 
so impoverished by continual extortions before 
his arrival, that they had been compelled to 
mortgage their lands, sell their children, and 
submit to a variety of hardships, upbraided the 
Jewish rulers in the severest terms .for their covet- 
ousness and inhumanity, and exerted himself so 
successfully in the cause of injured innocence, 
that the wants of the builders were obviated, and 
their murmurings hushed to silence* The ma- 
licious intentions of the Samaritans also proved 
abortive; and the dedication of the wall was 
celebrated by the priests and Levites with the 
usual solemnities. 

As Jerusalem was, at this time, but thinly in- 
habited, most of the Jews having fixed their resi- 
dence in the adjacent country, Nehemiah found 
it indispensably necessary to settle a greater, 
number of people within the walls* He, at first, 
prevailed on the higher class to build houses there, 
by which means they might avoid the thieves and 
banditti who infested the other parts of the land* 
He then agreed to accept all who chose to settle 
there, and, finally, took every tenth family by 
lot ; so that the city, being well built, fortified, 
and peopled, began to resume some appearance 
of its pristine lustre* 

Having thus provided for the safety of Jeru- 
salem, Nehemiah turned his thoughts to the 
felicity of its inhabitants, which, he was well 
aware, would either increase or diminish in pro- 
portion to their obedience* He, therefore, ex* 
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tbrted from them a general confession of their* 
sins, and a solemn vow to rectify whatever was, 
amiss in future ; causing a collection to be made, 
at the same time, for the service of the temple ; 
to which he himself generously gave a thousand* 
drachms of gold, fifty dishes, and five hundred, 
and thirty-two sacerdotal vestments. 

These arrangements being made, and the tenour 
ef his commission completed, he returned accord- 
ing to his promise into Persia, after possessing- 
the government of Judea twelve ydars*. 

Such exemplary virtue, resolution, and muni- 
ficence, united in the person of a governor, might* 
have been reasonably supposed productive of much 
pious emulation ; but he had no sooner quitted 
the. city, than some abuses* began to creep into the 
church and commonwealth, and increased with 
such dreadful rapidity, that in less than five: years 
the temple was shamefully polluted ; and the sab- 
bath so totally disregarded,, that the people thresh- 
ed their corn, bartered with the Tyjians, and ex- 
posed their mercantile wares -to sale, on that day, 
in preference tovany other of the week ; notwith- 
standng the frequent and earnest remonstrances 
of three considerable prophets, Haggai, Malachi, 
and Zechariah. 

On Nebemiah'a-retum, however, those abuses 
were corrected ; the public, worship, whieh had 
been intermitted, was fully restored ; and frequent- 
expositions of the Holy Scriptures were enforced, 
not only in Jerusalem, but in all other, parts of 
Judea. \ 

The length of his life, after this reformation, 

and the place of his death, are equally unknown** 

Josephus however asserts* that he died in an ad* 

winced age. His character was renderedyiuus*- 

R2. 
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trioos by his real for religion, and the good of 
his countrymen ; and the dignity of his office was 
supported by his magnificent hospitality* 

After his decease the government was entirely 
changed ; and Judea seems to have been joined 
to the prefecture of Syria, from which the high- 
priests received their authority* 
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The JEstory of the Jews under the High Prieet* and 
Maccabees. 

B C A ® no furtner acc ounts are given of the 
373 ' jljl Jewish nation in the canonical books, 
the sequel of their history must of neces- 
sity be founded on those of the MactabccM, with 
the assistance of such intelligence as may be drawn 
from Josephus. 

Judea being now subject to the prefecture of 
Syria, and the administration of the Jewish affairs 
intrusted by the governors of the high-priests, 
the greatest part of those misfortunes that ensued 
jnay be justly attributed to a set of men who as- 
pired to the pontifical dignity, more through mo- 
tives of avarice and ambition, than any zeal for 
their religion or the welfare of their brethren. 

About the thirty-fourth year of Artaxerxes 
Jtfnemon, Joiada was succeeded in the high-priest- 
hood by his son Johanan. Some time after his in* 
vestiture, he received a visit from Jus brother 
Jeshua, who asserted, that Bagoses, 4fae governor 
of Syria, had promised to transfer the sacred dig- 
nity to him. A dispute immediately ensued, and 
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Jesfcoa was unfortunately slain in the interior 
court of the temple. Bagoses receiving intelli- 
gence of this accident, upbraided the Jews severely 
with defiling the habitation of their God ; and 
imposed a heavy fine upon the pontiff, which was 
not taken off till the death of Artaxerxes changed 
the face of affairs* The Jew* were, however, 
by no means free from trouble in the reign of his 
successor ; for Ochus, having subdued the greatest 
part of Phoenicia, carried his victorious arms 
into Judea ; reduced Jericho, aJftl sent a great 
number of the inhabitants into captivity. Ten 
years after this event Johanan died, and was sue* 
ceeded by his son Jaddua. 

The fidelity of the Jews to Darius the third, 
exemplified in their refusal of granting a supply 
of provisions to his enemy, drew upon them the 
resentment of Alexander the Great : but the im- 
pending danger was turned aside by the submis- 
sive behaviour of the priests ; and the victorious 
prince, on his entering Jerusalem, commanded a 
profusion of sacrifices to be offered to the God of 
Israel. On his return to Alexandria, he settled a 
great number of Jews among his own subjects, 
and admitted them to an equal participation of all 
privileges and liberties. He was, indeed, highly 
provoked at the refusal of his Jewish soldiers to 
assist in rebuilding the temple of Belus ; but their 
invincible constancy triumphed over his &nger, 
and he generously sent them back to their native 
country. About four years after Alexander's de- 
cease, Jaddua left the pontifical dignity to his son 
Onias. 

Upon the division of the Macedonian empire, 
Palestine became subject to all the revolutions 
and ware which Alexander's successors waged 
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against each other; being successively invaded*, 
and oppressed by the Syrians and Egyptians* It* 
was at first given to Leomedon the Mitylentan f 
but soon after invaded by Ptolemy, who took the 
capital on a sabbath day, and carried nearly one 
hundred thousand prisoners to Egypt : but the 

consideration of their loyalty to their for- 
220 mer conquerors, and the strict regard they 

paid to their oaths, induced him to intrust 
them with the care of several considerable gar- 
risons, and to otnfirm those privileges which had! 
been granted to their nation by Alexander* 

The Egyptian monarch was soon com-; 
312. Pelted 1 to resign the possession^ Judea to* 

Antigonus, wlio* marched against him with 
a powerful army. He, however, contrived to re-? 
serve the cities of Aa, Samaria. Joppa, and. 
Gaza, and carried off an* immense treasure,, 
besides a multitude of inhabitants, whom he 
settled in Alexandria* His generous behaviour, 
towards this people proved so alluring, that vast: 
numbers flocked to his intended metropolis, from „ 
all parts of Judea and Samaria ; preferring his go- 
vernment in a foreign country, to the perpetual 
revolutions which they experienced in tbeirown. , 
The laudable generosity. of this prince was imi- 
tated by Seleucus, who indulged the Jews with 
much the same privileges in Lesser Asia, as his^ 
competitor granted them in Egypt. 
B c Soon after the recovery of Judea by 
292* Ptolemy Soter, the Jewish high-priest. 

Simon died in the ninth year of his pon-r 
tificate. The sanctity of his manners, and the. 
integrity of his actions, had acquired him the sur- 
name of " the Just ;*'•• and his laudable exertions; 
for the benefit. of the nation have immortalised* 
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hie character as a governor* He repaired and 
fortified the temple and city ; caused a cistern to 
be made in Jerusalem, of such capacious circum- 
ference, that the author of Ecclesiasticus com- 
pares it to a sea ; and rendered the most essential 
service to the worshippers of God, by finishing 
the canon of the Old Testament* He left an in- 
fant son named Onias, whose uncle Eleaaar was 
substituted high-priest in his stead. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, on* his accession _ c 
to the throne of Egypt, resolved to con- <^ * 
firm those franchises which his father had 
granted to the Jews ; and being solicitous to ob- 
tain a copy of their sacred books to be translated 
into Greek, and deposited in his noble Horary at 
Alexandria, he strove to oblige them with many 
proofs of signal friendship. 

Some other contending monarchs evinced an 
equal desire to ingratiate themselves with the 
Jews, particularly Antiochus Theos, who granted 
to those of Ionia the same privileges with the 
Greeks. This prince maintained a sanguinary 
war against Philadelphus; but in the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes he was dispossessed of the 
provinces of Syria and Cilicia, besides other cities 
of Asia. Euergetes, on his return from these 
conquests, visited Jerusalem, and offered a great 
number of sacrifices in acknowledgment of his 
success. 

At the death of Eleazar, the high priest- B . c 
hood was assumed by Manasses, the uncle 343/ 
of Simon the Just, who left it to Onias in 
the thirty-sixth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The danger to which the Jewish state was re- 
duced, by the sordid avarice of this pontiff, has 
heenalixislyttown in the history of Egypt. His 
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son and successor, Simon, was justly celebrated" 
for his piety, zeal, conduct, and resolution ; all 
of which were severely tried in the first year of 
his pontificate, as the Samaritans eagerly em- 
braced every opportunity of wreaking their malice 
on the Jewish nation* 

Ptolemy Philopater, having in the mean time 
succeeded to the throne of Egypt, was in immi- 
nent danger of losing Palestine, by the treason- 
able practices of Theodore, governor of Phoe- 
nicia, who had engaged to deliver that province 
into the hands of Antiochus. The plot was dis- 
covered ; but Antiochus resolved to lead his forces- 
into Galilee, and actually took several consider- 
able cities on both sides of the Jordan. Ptolemy 
on the other hand, assembled a powerful army; 
and, next spring, compelled the invader to relin- 
quish all his acquisitions. 

The Jews immediately came forward to con- 
gratulate the victor on his success, and were re- 
ceived by him with many marks of favour. He 
soon after went to Jerusalem, where he offered" 
a great number of victims, and made some con* 
. siderable presents to the temple. But having con- 
ceived an unconquerable desire to penetrate into 
the interior parts of that sacred edifice, he in- 
curred the indignation of the Almighty, who 
smote him with such a terror of mind, while he 
was forcing a passage through the priests, and: 
the people were sending up cries to heaven in 
order to avert his design, that he was carried out, 
half dead, by his attendants. This judgment was, 
however, so far from bringing him to a due sense 
of -his impious presumption, that he quitted Je«. 
rusalem with all the rancour of confirmed hatred* > 
ami soon took an opportunity of expressing hisv 
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diabolical resentment in a most dreadful perse- 
cution against the Jews, who were at length de- 
livered by the immediate interference of Divine 
Providence.* 

On the decease of Philopater, his two B c . 
competitors, Antiochus the Great and 204. 
•Philip of Macedon, united their forces to 
dispossess the young Epiphanes of his whole 
kingdom. On this occasion the Jews departed 
from their wonted loyalty, and submitted to An- 
tiochus, who made a quick progress into Judea, 
.and rewarded the voluntary services of the ia- 
. habitants with many extraordinary tavours. 

Three years after this event, the high-priest 
Simon died; and was succeeded by Qnias the 
. third, a man of great piety, clemency, and pru- 
dence. In the eighth year of this pontiff, the 
Jews were deprived of a powerful friend, by the 
assassination of Antiochus ;, but his soa Seleucus 
continued to patronise them for some time, and 
furnished all the expenses of their diurnal offer- 
ings out of his own treasury. Judea flourished 
. in peace and plenty ; the Mosaic laws were duly 
venerated ; and the generality of the people en- 
joyed the incomparable blessings of content, till 
an unfortunate breach between Onias, and Simon 
the governor of the temple, introduced a series of 
vexations and calamities. 

The cause of this misunderstanding does not ap- 
pear; but the contest, whatever it was, grew to 
such a height, that Simon resolved to revenge 
himself by the most unlawful means, and accord- 
ingly hastened to inform Apollonius, the governor 
•of Coelo-Syria and Palestine, that the temple <$f 

• Vide vol* I. page 252> 
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Jerusalem contained immense treasures, which 
might be seized at pleasure for the king's use. 
Seleucus was immediately apprised ; and Hefr- 
odorus was commissioned to fetch the valuables 
from the high-priest. 

Heliodorus was received at Jerusalem 
*'-0 with every mark of respect ; and received 
for answer to his inquiries, that there was 
indeed a considerable treasure in the temple, con- 
sisting of the sacred utensils, and certain sums of 
money which had been deposited there for the 
widows and orphans of the Jewish community: 
but when the messenger insisted upon removing 
this property in obedience to the royal command, 
Onias resolutely declared, he would never con- 
sent to its alienation from the right owners, to tte 
disgrace of himself and of that holy place, which 
was reverenced by all the world. This remon- 
strance proving ineffectual, and the ministers of 
the temple having exerted themselves in vain to 
oppose the execution of his design, the whole 
city was thrown into consternation, and the gates 
were ordered to be broken down for the entrance 
of the Syrians ; but God, at this critical moment, 
vouchsafed to defend his habitation from defile- 
ment, and smote the presumptuous strangers with 
such a panic, that they fell down half dead. 

When Simon perceived the ill success of his 
treacherous design, he endeavoured to enflame 
the minds of the Jews against their pontiff, whom 
he impudently charged with having invited He- 
liodorus to Jerusalem. This iniquitous asser- 
tion occasioned much party prejudice, and some 
effusion of blood; till at length, Onias went. 
to Antioch, and laid his complaint before the 
king, who pronounced the sentence of banish- 
ment against his rival. 
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. Antiochus Epiphanes was scarcely seated on 
the throne before Jason, the brother of Onias, 
went to court, and procured the high-priesthood, 
at the price of three hundred and fifty talents. 
Finding how acceptable this money was to the 
king, whose treasury was exhausted by the large 
tribute paid to Rome, he offered him another 
sum of one hundred and fifty talents for the 
liberty of erecting a gymnasium at Jerusalem* 
with an academy for instructing youth after the 
Grecian manner ; and for the power of making 
such Jews as he thought fit, free of the city of 
Antioch. These indulgences were readily grant- 
ed ; and Jason, on his return, procured a power- 
fill patty in opposition to that of his rival Onias. 

Having erected the academies according to his 
design, he was joined by a number of persons, 
who, through a wanton inconstancy, became ena- 
moured of the Grecian customs, and readily 
joined in the most indecent exercises. The free- 
dom of Antioch was also considered as a valuable 
privilege, and rapidly augmented the number of 
his partisans* 

Expecting to ingratiate himself more effectually 
'with Antiochus, he sent, next year, a consider- 
able sum to be expended in sacrifices to the Ty- 
rian Hercules ; and, soon after, received the king 
at Jerusalem with a magnificence proportionable 
to his ambition. His ill-acquired dignity was, 
.however, soon wrested from him by his brother 
JMenelaus. 

This man having obtained the high- B c 
priesthood by the most servile flatteries, j^. 
and an addition of three hundred talents 
to the price paid by Jason, returned exultingly to 
Judea, and raised a considerable number of ad- 
herents. The opposite party resolutely opposed, 
Vol. II. S 
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and compelled him to retire to Antioch ; but, on 
his informing the king that he designed to abolish 
the Jewish religion, and conform entirely to that 
of his country, Antiochus furnished him with a 
body of troops, who soon compelled his enemies 
to quit Judea, and take sanctuary in the land of 
the Ammonites. 

But, while Menelaus was exerting himself to 
bring about a general apostacy from the true re- 
ligion, he neglected the payment of the money 
promised Antiochus, notwithstanding the press- 
ing importunities of Sostratus, receiver of the 
customs in Palestine. Being at length commanded 
to repair to Antioch, and finding that nothing but 
ready money could recover the royal favour, he 
caused the temple to be pillaged of the golden 
vessels, and sold them at Tyre, to supply his pre- 
sent exigence and future extravagance. Onias, 
who had been confined to the capital of Antioch 
ever since his deposition, received intelligence of 
this abominable sacrilege, and made such bitter 
complaints on. the occasion, that Menelaus deem- 
ed it advisable to provide for his own safety by 
the murder of the good old high-priest, who was, 
accordingly, sacrificed to his resentment, near the 
asylum of Daphne, in the vicinage of Antioch. 

This inhuman cruelty, exercised on a person so 
venerable both for his age and piety, drew the 
public indignation on the assassin ; and even the 
king was so deeply affected, that he could not for- 
bear weeping at the relation of the murder. An* 
dronicus * was, therefore, doomed to expiate his 
crime by death; but Menelaus, his iniquitous 

• Such was the power of corruption in the court of An- 
tioch, that Andronicus, one of toe prime noble*, consented 
to murder a pious and venerable man, for a certain pecu- 
niary reward given by the traitor Menelaus. 
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employer, found means to avoid punishment, and 
to maintain his credit some time longer, by the 
> large sums which Lysimachus, his brother, and 
vicegerent, transmitted from Jerusalem. 

The unparalleled violences that were used to 
raise money, excited a popular tumult, in which 
the guards of Lysimachus were put to flight, and 
himself massacred at the treasury of the temple : 
a deputation was then sent to Antiochus to justify 
the people's revenge, and to accuse Menelaus of 
the crimes that had occasioned so much trouble 
both in Antioch and Judea; but the aecused 
party, having recourse to bribery, contrived to 
avert the impending storm, and to' procure an 
order for the death of the deputies, whose power- 
ful pleadings might have melted the hearts of bar- 
barians. This infamous sentence was so dis- 
pleasing to the Tynans, that they honoured the 
bodies with a decent sepulture, though they durst_ 
hot openly disapprove of the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of the court. 

Jason, being informed that Antiochus had been 
killed in Egypt, resolved to attempt the recovery 
of his dignity ; and, accordingly, made his ap- 
pearance before the walls of Jerusalem, at the 
head of a thousand men. Having obtained ad- 
mittance into the city, he revenged himself in the 
most sanguinary manner upon all whom he sup- 
posed to have been of the adverse party ; but the 
news, of the king's approach soon compelled him 
to fly the country. Antiochus was indeed ad- 
vancing against the Jews, who had made some 
rejoicings at the report of his death ; and on his 
arrival, he executed his cruel intentions so effec- 
tually, that within three days forty thou- B c 
sand persons were massacred, and as many ^o! 
sold for slaves. Not content With this ' 
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cfreadful vengeance, he forced his way into the 
most holy recesses of the temple, defiled the sacied 
vessels with his impious hands, and caused every 
valuable article to be seized for his own use;' 
besides one thousand eight hundred talents of gold 
and silver, which he took from the treasury. He 
then bestowed the government of Judea on a bar- 
barous Phrygian, called Philip ; and, having left 
the iniquitous Menelaus in possession of the high- ; 
priesthood, returned triumphantly to Antioch. 

About two years after these dreadful 
168. transactions, the inhuman tyrant renewed' 
his cruelties, by commissioning Apollonius - 
to enter Judea at the head of twenty thousand* 
soldiers, to massacre all the male inhabitants, 
secure the women and children for sale, and 
plunder all the cities without distinction. Apollo-- 
rtius accordingly repaired to Jerusalem, unreal* 
cealed his horrid design till the ensuing sabbath ; 
but, when the citizens were all in profound quiety 
or employed in the public worship of their Creator,' 
he ordered his men to arms, and murdered all 
who fell in his way ; even the temple and syna- 
gogues were deluged with the blood of the con- 
gregations, and every species of barbarity was 5 
perpetrated on an unfortunate people, who tame- 
ly submitted to death rather than profane the 
sabbath by taking up arms in their own defence. 
Every part of the city was then pillaged, the walls 
demolished, the most stately fabrics razed to the 

¥x>und, and most of the houses reduced to ashes.' 
he temple was indeed permitted to stand, but its 
service was totally abandoned ; and the officers -of 
,Antiochus built a fortress opposite to it, so that 
they ..might easily sally out upon any persons who 
attempted to approach that polluted edifice. 
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This persecution was not confined to the inha- 
bitants of Palestine, but extended to all persons 
of the Jewish faith within the king's dominions; 
a decree being issued out for the abolition of their 
religion, under the severest penalties* There were 
indeed many, in different parts, who complied 
with the royal injunction, and consented to wor- 
ship the gods of the heathen, either from motives 
of complaisance, self-love, or cowardice ; but, in 
Judea, the most intrepid firmness and heroic re- 
solution baffled the artifices of the tyrant's mi- 
nisters, and triumphed over the most execrable 
barbarities. 

Atheneas, a person well skilled in the heathen- 
ish rites, and justly branded for his cruelty, dedi- 
cated the temple of God to Jupiter Olympus, 
causing the statue of that idol to be erected on 
the altar of burnt offerings ; and compelling the 
miserable Jews either to offer up their adorations 
before it, or to endure the most exquisite tor- 
ments. Altars, groves, and images, were also set 
up in the other towns of Judea, and the inha- 
bitants reduced to the same pitiable extremities* 

Many of the Jews now deemed it prudent to 
quit their habitations ; and, accordingly, retreated 
to the excavated rocks, where they subsisted on 
herbs, wild roots, &c. Some of these ventured 
to assemble in a cavern near Jerusalem, for the 
purpose of celebrating their sabbath ; but Philip, 
the governor, having received intelligence of their 
design, caused them all to be put to the sword. 

Antiochus hearing of the inflexibility of the 
nation, whom he earnestly wished to extirpate, 
and being exasperated at their boldness in defy- 
ing his edict and punishments, resolved to visit 
Jerusalem, that his orders might be more rigidly 
S 2 
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executed, or the recusants tortured with more 
acuteness and ingenuity. 

Immediately on his arrival, he satisfied his 
curiosity by ocular demonstration ; and was much 
surprised to behold the undaunted courage of 
those who suffered for the cause of religion ; but 
no consideration could induce him to abandon 
his unreasonable fury, nor would he listen for a 
moment to the dictates of humanity. 

The first victim of his cruelty was the vene- 
rable Eleazer, a man universally respected on ac- 
count of his advanced age, extensive erudition* 
known probity, and pious zeal. Being command- 
ed to eat swine's flesh, He resolutely refused; 
and when the officers exhorted him to eat some 
unforbidden flesh, that the king might be deceived; 
he answered with becoming fortitude, that the 
most dreadful punishment was preferable to a 
dissimulation so unworthy * of his years, and so 
dangerous in its consequence. He was therefore 
dragged to execution ; and when at the point of 
death, he exclaimed with a loud voice, u Lord, 
thou knowest the agonies I endure in my body, 
but my soul rejoices in the idea bf suffering 
patiently for thy law." The seven brethren', 
whose martyrdom is related in the same book, 
were then brought before the tyrant, and succes- 
sively doomed to the most exquisite tortures; 
while they were encouraged with the hope of a 
glorious immortality by their pious mother, who 
was last of all sacrificed to the rage of Antiochus, 
and died with unshaken intrepidity. 

Hitherto the Jews had suffered the most poign- 
ant afflictions in silent resignation, and submit- 
ted without resistance to the horrid barbarities of 
a tyrannical prince-; but the offended Deity * tow. 
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vouchsafed to espouse the cause of his wretched 
people, and inspired some of his chosen servants 
with sufficient valour to attempt the deliverance 
of their brethren, the destruction of the heathen- 
ish idols, and the restoration of the primitive 
worship. 

Mattathias, an eminent priest of the family of 
Joab, had retired to Modin, his native place (in 
order to avoid the sight of those impious irregu- 
larities which prevailed in the unfortunate me- 
tropolis,) when Apelles, one of the king's . of- 
ficers, camcto exact the obedience of the inha- 
bitants to the royal command* Having assembled 
the people with. Mattathias and his five sons, he 
addressed himself to the priest in such language 
as seemed most likely to conciliate esteem, and 
promised the greatest advantages as the reward 
of prompt compliance : but Mattathias boldly re- 
plied, he and his sons would continue in. their 
obedience to God, though every other member of 
the Jewish nation should conform to the king's 
edict; and added, that no. consideration should 
prevail on them to abandon the religious practices 
of their ancestors* During this speech, the of- 
ficers had persuaded some pusillanimous Jews to 
sacrifice their religion to their convenience, and 
had just prevailed on one Jo burn incence to an 
idol ; when the old priest, cajling to min<ji the 
Mosaic injunction, rushed upon the apostate 
and slew him ; while his sons, fired with the 
aame noble zeal, killed the king's officers, over* 
threw the idolatrous altar, and, running through 
the city, exhorted all who were zealous for the 
law of God, to follow them. Having by this 
means collected a.considerable mimjber of adher- 
ents, they withdrew to one of the deserts of 
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Judea, in order to consult on the best means of 
providing for their defence. The recollection of 
those sufferings which had been recently incurred 
by their ill-fated brethren, induced them to pass 
a resolution, with the advice and concurrence of 
certain learned priests and rulers, that for the 
future it should be lawful to bear arms, in their 
own defence, on the sabbath day, if they were 
then attacked by the enemy. This decree was 
privately communicated to ail the Jews in Pales- 
tine, and the adjacent countries ; who, from that . 
time, prudently resolved to oppose their inve* 
terate foes at all times, and upon all occasions* 
B C. Mattathias having received a strong re* 
{ 67 [ inforcement from different parts of the 
country, began to exert himself in the 
glorious cause he had undertaken. Such of the 
Jews as had apostatised from the true faith, were 
either put to death or compelled to seek an asy- 
lum in a foreign land : the enemy was struck with 
terror and amazement ; superstition and idolatry 
shrunk from the revenging hand of justice:; and 
the remnant of true worshippers were cheered 
by the returning dawn of celestial light j while 
the new-raised army marched from city to city, 
overturning the heathenish altars, demolishing the 
graven images, cleansing the polluted synagogues, 
and restoring the divine worship to its original 
purity. 

These measures were crowned with such sig- 
nal success, that a happy reformation had extend- 
ed over a considerable part of Judea, in the short 
space ofone year ; and the zealous priest would, in 
all probability, have carried it to Jerusalem, had 
Jie not been prevented by death : but the im- 
portant work which he left unfinished,, was .soon 
after completed by his heroic sons. 
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Mattathias finding his bodily strength exhaust- 
ed, called his sons about him, and in a pathetic 
speech reminded them that the sins of the Jews 
had introduced a series of heavy and calamitous 
oppressions ; exhorted them to hazard their lives 
bravely in defence of their holy religion ; and ad- 
vised them to act in compliance with the counsel 
of Simon, the eldest brother, while Judas should 
be regarded as their general. Having thus dis- 
charged the duty of a dying parent, and earnestly' 
implored a blessing from the Most High on all 
their undertakings, he expired in a good old age, 
and was interred at Modin, in the sepulchre of his 
ancestors. 



SECT, m. 



The Jewish History from Judas Maccabeus, to the 
Reduction o/Judea by the Roman*. 

JUDAS Maccabeus, succeeding his lather _ 
in the command of the army, led forth ^ * 
his brethren against the foe so suddenly, 
that some of the strongest fortresses were eai 
sily reduced: the Syrians were chased from 
their most advantageous posts, and the apostate 
Jews retired in confusion ; whilst those who had 
left their country to avoid persecution, embraced^ 
the present opportunity of returning, and enlisting 
beneath the banner of so valiant a general. 

Apollonius, governor of Judea and Syria, re- 
solving to crush this dangerous revolt in its in- 
fancy, raised a considerable body of troops and 
marched against the Maccabean chief; but ApoI T 
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lonius was killed in the engagement, and his sol- 
diers were compelled to seek their security in a 
precipitate flight* 

Antiochus was sq violently enraged at the news 
of this defeat, that he again denounced the most 
dreadful vengeance against the Jews: but his 
treasury was then so low, that he could not im- 
mediately renew the war; and before he could 
accomplish his design, Seron, another of his 
generals, was overthrown by Judas, and eight 
hundred of his followers slain on the field of 
battle. 

Advice was immediately sent to the king of 
these particulars, together with an assurance that 
Palestine would be irrecoverably lost, if some 
steps were not immediately taken for its preserv- 
ation. Orders were consequently given for the 
invasion of Judea, and the extirpation of its in- 
habitants ; and an encampment was soon formed 
pn the plains of Emmaus, by forty thousand foot 
and seven thousand horse soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Nicanor and Georgias, two crafty and 
experienced captains. 

Judas immediately addressed his army, con- 
sisting of six thousand men, in a bold but affec- 
tionate speech, wherein he recapitulated their re- 
cent successes, reminded them that their lives 
and possessions were at stake, and exhorted all 
those to quit the camp who were dismayed at the 
sight of a powerful enemy. On this occasion 
three thousand of the Jews basely forsook their 
leader, and retreated from the appearance of 
danger ; but the remaining division, having im- 
plored the Divine assistance by fasting, prayer, 
and sacrifice, obtained a complete and easy vic- 
tory over the Syrians ; burnt their camp, and en- 
riched themselves with the plunder. 
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This brilliant success proved doubly advantage- 
ous to the conqueror, as it furnished him with 
arms and ammunition for his men, and drew 
fresh reinforcements from all parts of the country* 

Timotheus, governor of the country beyond 
Jordan, and Bacchides, another experienced of- 
ficer of the Syrian army, now united their forces, 
with a design to retrieve the late dishonourable 
defeat ; but they were completely routed by Judas, 
who killed twenty thousand of their men in a 
pitched battle, and obtained a fresh supply of 
money and provisions* He soon afterwards took 
several important fortresses, and caused the spoil 
to be equally divided between his brave com* 
batants and their sick or indigent brethren; 
whilst Nicanor fled to Ahtioch in the disguise of 
a servant, and endeavoured to excuse his disgrace 
by representing the Jews as altogether invincible. 

Lysias, who was intrusted with the govern- 
ment during the king's absence, was justly alarm- 
ed at the intelligence he received from Judea ; 
and accordingly hastened thither, at the head of 
sixty thousand foot and five thousand horse. At 
Bethsurah he was met by the Maccabitish gene- 
ral, and attacked with such intrepid resolution, 
that five thousand of his men were cut to pieces 
on the spot, and the remainder completely routed. 
He therefore declined a second engagement, and 
returned to Antioch with the design of augmenting 
his forces. 

Lysias had no sooner quitted the pro- 
vince than Judas led his army towards ^J 
Jerusalem, and caused that unfortunate 
city to be thoroughly purified. Such of the priests 
as had distinguished themselves by their zeal or 
sanctity, were commissioned to cleanse the tern- 
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pie from the abominable idols and other pyofane 
lumber of the heathens ; the altar of perfumes, the 
table of shewbread, the golden candlestick and 
sacred vessels, were made anew out of the spoils 
of the Syrian camp ; the most holy place ,was 
thoroughly repaired, and divine worship recom- 
menced with all possible solemnity* During the 
feast of dedication, the front of the temple was 
decorated with a profusion of garlands, crowns, 
and other ornaments of pure gold ; every house 
was illuminated and richly adorned ; and the 
people, bearing branches in their hands in me- 
mory of having kept the feast of tabernacles 
whilst they sought an asylum from persecution in 
the dens and mountains, expressed their gra- 
titude to God in appropriate hymns of thanks- 
giving. 

. There was yet one obstacle to be removed, viz. 
the garrison in the fortress over-against the tem- 
ple ; but as Judas was aware of the strength of 
the place, and conscious of his inability to block- 
ade it, he contented himself with fortifying the 
holy mountain, and establishing such a guard as 
might effectually counteract the hostile attempts 
of the Syrians. 

The report of these proceedings having spread 
to all parts with amazing rapidity, the neighbour- 
ing nations were so exasperated, that they una- 
nimously resolved to murder all the Jews who 
dwelt among them, and waited impatiently for 
the arrival of Antiochus, that their combined 
forces might extirpate the persecuted nation. The 
latter part of their design was, however, happily 
frustrated by the death of the tyrant ; and the 
minority of his successor afforded a temporary 
respite to the inhabitants of Palestine. 
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The government of Cc&Io-Syria being 
transferred from Ptolemy Macron to Ly- ^ ' 
sias, Judea was again invaded by a power- 
ful army under the conduct of that com* 
mander. Georgias also made several incursions 
with a body of strangers ; and the Idumeans, 
who had seized on the most advantageous posts, 
exerted themselves to prolong the war. Judas 
immediately assembled his troops, and led them 
to Actabatene, where twenty thousand Idumeans 
were sacrificed to his resentment. From thence 
he marched against the , people of Bear, who 
were defeated with equal facility; and, having 
.reduced two strong fortresses, he crossed over into 
the land of the Ammonites, where he found a 
number of forces assembled under Timotheus, 
the Syrian general* Here he had several skirmishes, 
which tended to confirm the report of his extra- 
ordinary valour, and terminated in the reduction 
of the city of Jazer. 

Timotheus, in the mean time, collected a nu«*< 
onerous army from among all the idolatrous na- 
tions ; resolving, by one grand effort, to retrieve 
the honour of the Syrian arms. He had not, 
however, penetrated far into Judea, when the 
Maccabitish chief advanced to meet him, and ob- 
tained a complete victory ; twenty thousand five 
hundred foot and six hundred horse being slain 
on the spot, while the general himself was com* 
pelled to fly for safety to the city of Gazara. 
Elated with this success, the Jewish combatants 
were easily persuaded to pursue their formidable 
enemy to his retreat, which was accordingly in* 
vested and soon reduced. Timotheus was put to 
death as the author of the public calamity, and 
his brother Apollophanes met with a v similar fate. 
Vol. II. T 
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However aidvantageousthese repeated conquests 
might be to the Jews who resided in Palestine,' 
they proved fatal to many of their brethren in 
other countries* No less than a thousand indi- 
viduals were inhumanly massacred in the land of 
Tob, while a considerable number were com- 
pelled to pro% r ide for their defence by flying to the 
fortress of Dathema, in the land of Gilead ; and 
others were reduced to the utmost extremity iir 
Galilee. 

Judas, receiving intelligence of these particu- 
lars, convened a sanhedrim, in which it was re- 
solved that he and his brother Jonathan should 
join the Gilcadites with eight thousand men ; 
that Simon, another of his brothers, should march 
to the relief of Galilee, and that Joseph and Aza- 
rias, his other brothel's, should remain with the 
residue of their troops to defend Jerusalem. 
. In consequence of this arrangement, Judas 
crossed the Jordan, and received information of a 
sanguinary design formed against the Jews in 
Bosora, Casphor, Maked, Alema, and Camaim. 
He immediately attacked Bosora, and, having 
freed his brethren, set fire to the buildings ; then 
proceeding to Dathema, he dispersed the besiegers 
with great slaughter, and took the other Gi- 
. leaditish cities in regular succession ; till he had 
fully accomplished his generous intentions, and 
enriched his army with much spoil. 

Simon, though greatly inferior in strength, was 
no less successful in Galilee. He vanquished his 
enemies in several rencounters, killed upwards of 
three thousand of their men, enriched himself 
with their plunder, and delivered the unhappy 
Jews from their oppression. But whilst. this 
-success attended the Maccabitish chiefs in Gilead 
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and Galilee, Joseph and Azarias involved them- 
selves in some misfortunes, by attempting to 
emulate the exploits of their valiant relatives, in- 
stead of acting solely upon the defensive, as Judas 
had expressly desired. They attempted to reduce 
the sea-port town of Jamnia; but their little army 
was overpowered by Georgia*, and forced to re* 
treat with shame and loss to Jerusalem/ 

Judas, in the mean time, penetrated into the 
southern parts of Idurnea, and demolished He- 
bron, their famous metropolis, with all the neigh- 
bouring towns. He then entered the territories 
of the Philistines and Samaritans, in order to dis- 
courage them from joining the Syrians;- and, having 
expressed his abhorrence of idolatry by destroying 
all the groves and altars in his routes returned 
triumphant to Judea. 

Lysias had by this time assembled an B c 
army of eight -thousand foot, and aeon- i$»' 
siderable number, of horse and elephants, 
with which he resolved to extirpate the Jewish 
nation, to repeople the land with heathens, and 
to satiate his avarice with an immense plunder. 
Animated with these ideas, he marched through 
the southern territories of Judah, and advanced 
with malignant fury against the objects of his per- 
secution. But the Jews, having seen an equestrian 
figure on the road which seemed to brandish a 
spear against the invaders, were inspired with 
such extraordinary courage that they rushed on 
the Syrian camp without hesitation, and put ele- 
ven thousand men to the sword, whilst the rest 
betook themselves to flight. . 

The defeated, general was now fuHy convinced 
of his imprudence in attempting to carry on hos- 
tilities against an enemy who fought beneath the 
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banner of the Almighty, and therefore sent some 
oTcrtures of peace to Judas, promising they should 
be ratified by the king* Judas readily acceded to 
the proposal, and dispatched two of his captains 
to Lysias, with the conditions upon which he 
would sheath his sword. These were readily 
granted by Antiochus, and letters were sent to 
the Jewish senate expressive of his amicable in- 
tentions. 

This peace, however, was by no means conso- 
nant with the inclinations of the Syrian generals, 
who embraced the first opportunity of attacking 
the Jews, and engaged the neighbouring nations 
to espouse their ill-grounded and unjustifiable re- 
venge. Timotheus having entered the land of , 
Gilead, Judas marched directly to the assistance 
of his brethren, but had scarcely proceeded nine 
furlongs before he was impeded by upwards of 
five thousand Arabian Nomades. A battle im- 
mediately ensued, and the freebooters were com- 
pelled to sue for peace, which they obtained in 
return for a considerable supply of cattle and 
provisions* Judas then hastened to cross the 
Jordan, and, after taking the city of Caspis and 
the fortress of Characa, proceeded towards the 
enemy's camp ; but he had no sooner approached 
within sight than the Syrians were seized with so 
violent a panic that they unanimously took to 
flight, and actually wounded each other with 
their weapons in the hurry of their retreat. By 
this accident, Timotheus lost thirty thousand of 
his men, and those who escaped the flresent fury 
of their pursuers, were afterwards destroyed in the 
conflagration of the city Camion. 

Judas* having occasion to pass through Ephroa 
in his way to Judea, sent to request permission 
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for that purpose ; but the citizens immediately 
walled up their gates, and prepared themselves for 
sustaining a siege. The general therefore issued 
out orders for scaling the wall, which, after a 
fierce assault, was carried, and razed to the 
ground ;< all the male inhabitants being massa- 
cred, and the females and children taken captive. 
From Ephron he crossed the Jordan to Scythopo- 
tis, where he inquired of the Jews how they had 
been treated ; and on hearing them speak in favour 
of the Scythopolitans, he expressed his grateful 
acknowledgments to that people, and returned to 
Jerusalem about the time of Pentecost. 

Another powerful enemy was yet to be en- 
countered, Georgias, governor of Idumea, who 
had harassed the Jews for some time. Judas 
therefore advanced against him at the head of 
three thousand foot and four hundred horse ; but 
the enemy fought with such fierceness and intre- 
pidity that victory was for some time doubtful, 
and Maccabeus had the mortification to see seve- 
ral of his most gallant soldiers killed by his side : 
at length, however, his fervent prayers were 
heard ; the Idumeans suddenly took to flight, and 
he was enabled to rally his forces- in the adjacent 
town ofOdollam. He then made himself master 
of some fortresses in Idumea, and, having wrested 
Azotus from the Philistines, returned home laden 
with plunder. 

"Shortly after his return from Odollam, Judas 
resolved to besiege the fortress of Acra, which still 
remained in the. possession of the Syrians, and 
hindered many persons from resorting to the 
temple. The place was exceedingly strong, the 
garrison numerous, and the arms and provisions . 
abundant ; but the renegado Jews, who resided 
T2 
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with the garrison, were well convinced that Judas 
would eventually effect his design unless relief 
could be procured : they accordingly persuaded 
the commander to make a vigorous sally, in order 
to enable some of their brethren to repair to An- 
tioch with the news of their distress ; and their 
scheme proved so successful, that the Syrian 
monarch immediately commanded his generals to 
march into Judea with all the forces they could 
assemble, and afterwards resolved to accompany 
them in person. 

. An army was immediately drawn together, con- 
sisting of a hundred thousand foot, twenty thour 
sand horse, thirty-two elephants, and three hun- 
dred armed chariots, which marched, under the 
conduct of the young king and his uncle Lysias, 
to the borders of Idumea, and laid siege to the 
fortress of Bethsura. Here Judas ventured to 
attack them by night, and, having killed lour 
thousand of their troops and thrown the whole 
camp into disorder, returned by day-break with- 
out the loss of a single man. 

The Syrians now resolved to venture a general 
engagement, upon the supposition that the Jews, 
notwithstanding their valour, must infallibly be 
overpowered by numbers* Judas accordingly 
advanced towards them at the head of his little 
army, and gave some convincing, proofs of his 
skill and intrepidity ; but, perceiving the extreme 
danger of his situation, he prudently retreated to 
Jerusalem ; whilst the king renewed his attacks: 
on Bethsura, which was at length obliged to sur- 
render for want of provisions* 

Having secured this city with a Syrian garri- 
son, Antiochus marched to Jerusalem, and laid 
close siege to the temple* Here he met with a 
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Vigorous resistance, from the valiant general and 
his troops, who eluded all the machines and at- 
tempts of the enemy by counterworks, and ap- 
plied with the most unremitting diligence to the 
discharge of their duty* They were however se* 
yerely distressed for provisions, and were just on 
the point of surrendering, when Antiochus re* 
ceived intelligence that Philip, who had usurped 
the government, was marching against him at the 
head of an army out of Persia. The king, being 
thus compelled to raise the siege, concluded a 
peace, and was admitted within the fortifications j 
but finding them too strong to intrust the Jews 
with, he commanded them to be demolished in 
open violation of the treaty which he had just be- 
fore confirmed with the most solemn oaths. 

Menelaus, the apostate high-priest, was at this 
time accused of certain treasonable practices, and 
condemned to be smothered with hot ashes— a 
punishment justly due to the author of so many 
tragical calamities* The Jews, however, did not 
gain much by this circumstance, as the pontificate 
was immediately bestowed on Alcimus, a person 
no less wicked than his predecessor* 

On the death of Antiochus Eupator, and B c 
the accession of Demetrius, the rightful {$$*. 
heir to the crown of Syria* Alcimus visited 
Antioch, for the purpose of complaining to the 
new monarch respecting the Jews, who, on ac- 
count of his open impiety, had refused to admit 
him into the high-priesthood. His accusations 
against Judas, and the rest of the Asmonean race* 
were so powerful, and carried on with such seem- 
ing zeal for the king, that Bacchtdes, governor of 
Mesopotamia* was commissioned to march into 
Judea* at the head of a considerable army, which 
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might reinstate the. apostate in His dignity, and 
canyon the war against the Maccabees. 

Upon their arrival, Akimus and the Syrian 
general sent deputies to Judas, inviting him to an 
amicable conference, and protesting with the most 
solemn vows that he should come and go with 
perfect safety. The Jewish chief was, however, 
well aware of their treacherous design, and, in- 
stead of accepting the invitation, began to pre- 
pare for a vigorous defence— -a measure which 
induced Bacchides to return immediately to An- 
tioch. 

Alcimus having received a body of troops from 
the' Syrian for the maintenance of his dignity, 
and drawn over a considerable number of mal- 
contents to his party by gifts and caresses, de- 
termined on effecting his ambitious purposes by 
violence ; and actually made several excursions 
into different parts of the country, pillaging, 
burning, and destroying all that refused to ac- 
knowledge his ill-gotten authority. These enor- 
mities were, however, so severely punished by 
Judas, that he found it impossible to approach the 
sacred altar without the assistance of a much 
greater army, and therefore repaired to the Syrian 
court with fresh accusations and complaints. 

Having presented Demetrius with a rich crown 
of gold and some other valuables, he obtained the 
desired assistance of that monarch ; and a fresh 
edict was issued out for the destruction of Judas 
and his party. But Nicanor, who was intrusted 
with this commission, had already received such 
proofs of Judas's bravery, that he prudently re- 
solved to use his Utmost endeavours for the re- 
storation of peace. In compliance; however, with 
the royal command, Nicanor led a numerous 
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army into Judea, and Alcimus enjoyed the anti«* 
eipation of a signal revenge. 

Upon the arrival of the Syrians in Jtidea, their 
army was considerably augmented by a number 
of apostate Jews, whom Maccabeus had driven 
from their habitations ; while the true worshippers 
assembled in the temple to implore the divine as- 
sistance by fasting and prayer* Nicanor advanced 
to the fortress of Dessau ; from whence Simon, 
Judas's brother, retreated precipitately at the 
sight of his powerful troops, but, instead of com- 
mencing any hostilities against the valiant chief* 
he sent three of his head officers to make pro* 
posals of peace. Judas readily acquiesced ; and 
the articles were soon lifter ratified, to. the entire 
satisfaction of both parties. 

The harmony produced by Opacification was 
soon disturbed, and Palestine was a^ain doomed 
to groan beneath the miseries of war, through the 
diabolical arts of the apostate high-fniest. Thia 
perfidious wretch, conceiving himself injured by 
the new treaty, went a third time to Demetrius, 
to accuse NicWn-bfcxmcioding&disadvantageous 
peace with the rebels, whom he was expressly 
commanded to destroy. The king immediately 
sent to Nicanor, ordering htm to renew the war; 
and forbidding him to sheath* the sword till the 
Jewish chief should be slain and his party utterly 
suppressed ; in consequence of which, the Syrian 
general was compelled to violate his promises 
toward a people who had, on their, part, faithfully 
performed every stipulation of the recent treaty. 

Having repeatedly attempted to surprise Judas 
without success, Nicanor at length ordered his 
troops to march to CapharsaJama, where a batde 
was fought, greatly to his disadvantage. But the 
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Jewish army, finding it impossible to resist such 
a superior force, retired to their Metropolis. Ni- 
canor followed them thither, and took possession 
of Mount Sion, from whence he was shown the 
sacrifices that were offered in the temple forking 
Demetrius ; but this sight was so far from pacify- 
ing his resentment, that he called it a base super- 
stition, and swore to destroy both the temple and 
the worshippers, unless Judas was- immediately 
given up. The priests replied, that Judas had 
quitted the cky ; but the exasperated Syrian re- 
fused to hearken to their assertions, and instantly 
commenced his threatened cruelties upon the un- 
happy race, whose only crime was their fidelity 
to God and their brawe deliverer. Being informed 
that a member of the. -sanhedrim, called Razis, 
had by his prece^ andexamp^ withheld many 
of his c^unJrymen^romrenbuncingtheir faith, he 
sent a detachment taapprehendihhn,in order that 

. he might either recant his retigious opinions, or 
suffer death. Razis, perceiving his house so ef- 
fectually surrounded that it was impossible to 
escape, fell upsti his own sword to disappoint the 
malice of his idolatrous enemy ; the wound prov- 
ing ineffectual, he precipitated himself from one of 
the turrets of his house ; and then, starting up, 
ran to the summit of an adjacent rock, tore out 
his bowels, and expired. 

During this horrid transaction, Nicanor com- 

* menced his march towards the land of Samaria, 
in order to attack Judas, who had retired thither 
with three thousand men* The Jewish chief, 
however, inspired his followers with such extra- 
ordinary courage, by quoting some appropriate 
passages out of the sacred books, and by relating 
the particulars of a celestial vision, that they fell 
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upon the Syrians with irresistible fury, and, hav- 
ing killed the general, pursued their advantage 
with such unremitting zeal, that not a single man 
was left to cany the news of the slaughter to An- 
tioch. 

Such a series of brilliant successes effectually ter- 
rified the enemies of Maccabeus, who now suffer* 
ed him to return and take possession of Jerusa- 
lem* During the peaceful interval which suc- 
ceeded his last victory, he resolved to procure an 
alliance with the Romans, which might prove a 
strong protection against the injustice and op- 
pression of the Syrians* , His proposals were rea- 
dily accepted by the senate, and a decree was en- 
graven on copper, importing that the Jews were 
acknowledged as Mends and allies of the Romans:, 
and .that both nations should cheerfully aid and 
succour each other. upon all occasions. But, 
whilst this alliance was forming at Rome, Deme- 
trius, having heard of Nicanor's defeat, sent the 
flower, of his army, consisting of twenty thousand 
foot, and two thousand horse* into Judea, under 
the command of Bacchides and Alcimus. • 

On their arrival in .Galilee, they took the city of 
Maseloth, and massacred a great number of Jews ; 
they then advanced towards Jerusalem ; but hear- 
ing that Judas had. retired with three thousand 
men to the -neighbourhood of Eleasa, they has- 
tened thither in order to attack, him immediately. 
The approach- of so formidable an enemy, struck 
an unusual damp, into the hearts of Judas's .men, 
who forgetful of their recent victories „ and un- 
mindful of thtinchampion's preservation, basely 
forsook the field at this important crisis. The 
Maccabitish general* was much afflicted at this 
cowardly and ungrateful defection ;. yet he encou- 
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raged the eight hundred men who remained) to 
behave gallantly, and rely on that superior power 
which bad ao frequently torn the laurels from the 
brows of an idolatrous people and transferred them 
to the Israel of God. In the ensuing engagement, 
Judas made a resolute attack on -the strongest 
wing of the adverse army, and pursued the fugi- 
tive troops to Mount Aaotus ; but* in the mean 
time, lie was completely surrounded ; and, after a 
long and vigorous defences he fell, covered with 
• wounds, on a heap of his enemies. 
- The report of this unfortunate accident was 
•highly acceptable to the neighbouring nations, 
who had so often felt the effects of Judas's aveng- 
ing sword ; while the unhappy Jews regretted the 
Joss of their heroic chief, and shrunk in agony 
from ibfi contemplation of new misfortunes ! 

Whilst Bacchides was employed in taking pro- 
per measures for the security of his own govern- 
ment, the principal officers who served under him 
were commissioned to search diligently for all the 
friends and adherents of the Maccabees, and to 
put them to death by the most cruel methods that 
could possibly be invented ; so that this persecu- 
tion seemed to exceed all they had suffered since 
their return from the Babylonish captivity. 
.. Those few, who under . such dismal circum- 
stances, still retained an affection for their coun- 
try and ancient worship, applied to Jonathan, the 
brother of Judas, and earnestly entreated him to 
accept the command of the Jewish forces, and 
•undertake the deliverance of their brethren from 
the Syrian tyranny. Jonathan complied with 
their desire ; but Bacchides was soon apprised of 
hia design, and compelled him to retire into the 
deserts of Tekoah. 
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Jonathan's first care in this retreat was, to 
secure the effects of his followers, which he ac- 
cordingly committed to his brother John, and 
sent under a convoy to an adjacent city; but 
his unfortunate relative was attacked on the . 
road by a tribe of plundering Arabs, called 
Jambrians, who slew him and his men, and 
retreated with the spoil. To revenge this injury, 
Jonathan laid an ambush in the vicinage of 
Medula, killed four hundred persons who were 
assembled to celebrate a wedding between one of 
the Jambrian chiefs, and a Canaanitish princess, 
and carried off a considerable booty. 

Bacchides now advanced with his army, fully 
resolved to attack the Jews on their sabbath, upon 
the supposition that they would patiently submit 
to death, rather than transgress their law by 
resistance. In this, however, he was mistaken, 
as the Jews, partly through the encouragement 
of their leader, and partly through despair, made 
a desperate effort, and killed a considerable num- 
ber of their assailants ; but, finding themselves 
- unable to resist such superior forces, they plunged 
into the Jordan, which bordered their encamp- 
ment, and swam to the opposite shore, while 
Bacchides gave orders for the return of his troops 
to Jerusalem. 

On his arrival at that metropolis, he 
caused all such places to be fortified and ^y " 
garrisoned, as might keep the Jews in 
awe, and probably compel the Maccabees to 
submit ; and the children of the principal in- 
habitants were placed as hostages in the fortress 
of Acra, to prevent their relatives from going 
over to Jonathan* The impious Alcimius, about 
the same time, commanded the wall of the temple, 
Vol. II. U 
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which divided the court of the priests from that 
of the people 9 to be demolished ; but he had 
scarcely begun the sacrilegious work, before he 
was struck with a dead palsy, and expired without 
l)eing able to adjust his affairs, or to utter a single 
word. After his death, Bacchides, having totally 
reduced the country, returned to Antioch. 

At the expiration of two years, during 
158 wn ^ cn Jonathan and his party had enjoyed 
the inestimable blessings of peace, Bac- 
chides was again sent into Judea at the head of 
a numerous army. On his arrival he sent letters 
to those of his party, desiring them to seize 
the Jewish chief, and conduct rum to the Syrian 
camp : but Jonathan having timely notice of this 
treacherous plot, came suddenly upon the % chief 
conspirators, and put them to death. 

After this exploit, he retired to Bethbasi, a 
strong place in the desert of Jericho, which he 
and his brother Simon furnished with all requisite 
provisions for a siege. Bacchides advanced as 
was expected, and sat down before Bethbasi ; 
while Jonathan transferred his command to Simon} 
and went out with a small brigade to make ex- 
cursions. Crossing the country he vanquished 
Odonarches and the sons of Phasiron, who ap- 
pear to have constituted a part of the besieging 
host : he then advanced against another part of 
the camp, and annoyed the enemy so severely, 
that Bacchides was compelled to hasten to their 
assistance. Simon, embracing the favourable 
moment, made a vigorous sally from the fortress, 
and discomfitted the Syrians on one side, whilst 
his brother charged them with irresistible fury on 
the other. Bacchides, exasperated at this un- 
foreseen occurrence, vented his rage upon the 
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persons who had first proposed the expedition, 
and caused many of them to be put to death ; 
till, at length, Jonathan terminated his vexation 
by sending some acceptable overtures of peace. 

By the articles of this treaty, all prisoners 
were liberated on both sides ; Bacchides solemnly 
engaged to refrain from future hostilities against 
the Maccabees ; and Jonathan seems to have 
been left deputy governor of Judea ; for, as soon 
asr the Syrian general had departed, he settled 
in Michmash, and' commenced a government 
nearly similar to that of the ancient Israelitish 
judges. 

While the Jews began to revive from B c 
the effects of their recent calamities, un- ^3 * 
der the excellent administration of their 
pious general, the troubles that occurred in 
Syria gave them an opportunity of wholly re- 
covering their liberty, and elevating themselves to 
such a height of importance, that their alliance was 
eagerly courted by contending sovereigns. De- 
metrius, who had so repeatedly been convinced 
of their constancy and heroism, justly dreaded 
their espousing the cause of his competitor Alex- 
ander Balus. He therefore sent a letter to 
Jonathan, declaring him his friend and ally, 
empowering him to levy what forces he should 
think fit, and annexing an order for the liberation 
of all the hostages who had been hitherto detained 
in the fortress of Acra. In consequence of this 
authority, Jonathan found his troops augment 
exceedingly, while the garrisons, left by Bac- 
chides in various strong fortresses, eluded his re- 
sentment by a precipitate flight. 

Alexander, being apprised of these particulars, 
resolved to draw Jonathan to his interest, by out* 
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bidding the favours of Demetrius ; and, accord* 
ingly, sent him a most obliging letter, containing 
the grant of the high-priesthood and accompanied 
with some magnificent presents. 

The Jewish chief being thus invested with the 
pontifical dignity,, immediately levied forces, and 
caused a great number of military weapons to be 
made on behalf of his new patron ; whose alli- 
ance was indisputably preferable to that of a 
man who had embraced every opportunity of 
inflicting distress on the inhabitants of Palestine. 
_ Alexander ascended the throne of Syria 

150 ^^ tne warmest sentiments of gratitude 
towards the Maccabitish general, and in- 
vited him to the celebration of the royal nuptials 
at Ptolemais, where he was received with every 
mark of friendship and esteem. During his 
stay at this place, some renegado Jews attempted 
to prejudice Jonathan's concerns, by exhibiting 
certain malicious accusations against him ; but 
•the new monarch espoused the cause of his friend 
with a truly royal benevolence, and conferred 
such accumulated honours upon him,, that the 
accusers deemed it advisable to provide for their 
own safety by an immediate retreat; and the 
object of their envy returned to Judea in the. 
double capacity of pontiff and generalissimo* 
About this time the Jewish nation began to rise 
rapidly in the esteem of foreigners; and Ptolemy 
Philometer intrusted many of them with the most 
important offices in his kingdom* 
B c A revolt of the Syrians, in favour of 
148 voun g Demetrius, induced Apollonius, 
governor of Ccelo-Syria and Palestine* to 
assemble a powerful army against Jonathan* He 
accordingly marched towards him as far as 
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Janmia ; but, fearing to lose the benefit of his 
cavalry by penetrating krto the mountainous part 
of Judea, sent him a daring message to come and 
engage in the plain country. Jonathan accepted 
the challenge without hesitation, and marched at 
the head often thousand men to Joppa, which he 
immediately reduced* Apoltonius advanced against 
him with eight thousand foot and three thousand 
horse, leaving one thousand to surprise the Jews 
in the rear, while he attacked them in front. 
This stratagem was, however, admirably frus- 
trated, and the troops of Apollonius were com- 
pletely routed, with the loss of eight thousand 
men* Azotus, and some of the neighbouring 
towns, were pillaged of immense treasures, and 
Jonathan returned, with his well-earned laurels, 
to Jerusalem. 

In return for his gallant exertions on this oc- 
casion, Alexander sent him a rich present, with 
the grant of the territory of Ekrom ; and Phi- 
lometer, on his arrival at Joppa, honoured hint 
with a most gracious reception, to the mortifica- 
tion of his enemies, who strove to incense that 
monarch against him. 

The kingdom of Syria being transferred to young 
Demetrius, surnamed Nicanes, and Ptolemy 
having fallen in battle, Jonathan determined to 
besiege the fortress of Acra, which was still oc- 
cupied by Syrian troops, ta the great annoyance 
Of those who frequented the temple. He was, at 
this time, well supplied with forces and engines 
for his purpose ;• but in the height of the siege, 
he was compelled to leave it, and appear before 
the king at Ptolemais. This ill-timed accident 
was, however, incapable of shaking his resolution, 
and he accordingly left orders at Jerusalem; 
U 2 
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for the strenuous prosecution of the undertaking, 
whilst he pleaded his cause at court with such 
persuasive eloquence, and supported it with such 
magnificent presents, that Demetrius, having 
dismissed his accusers with disgrace, confirmed 
him in the pontificate, enrolled him among the 
number of his most esteemed friends ; and, for 
the annual tribute of three hundred talents, re- 
leased Judea, with the three toparchies of Lydda, 
Apharima, and Ramathea, from all future taxa- 
tion. Jonathan then returned to Jerusalem, and 
redoubled his attacks against the fortress; but 
finding it likely to hold out a considerable time, 
he procured an order for its evacuation, together 
with that of several other places, which had been 
hitherto garrisoned by Syrians* 
B G Antiochus, the son of Alexander, coming 
144/ forward to claim the Syrian crown, ear- 
nestly requested Jonathan to espouse his 
cause ; and that general, in consequence of De- 
metrius's violation of his sacred promises, resolved 
to accept the proposal. For his compliance, he 
was indulged with a confirmation of all beneficial 
grants; and his brother Simon was made go* 
vernor of the sea-coasts, from the Ladder of Tyre 
to the frontiers of Egypt, and general of all the 
forces* 

Having defeated the Demetrian troops that 
were sent to make a diversion in Galilee, freed 
the Jews from the continual insults of the gar- 
rison at Bethsura, and taken all the towns from 
Gazga to Damascus, Jonathan returned to Je- 
rusalem, whence he sent an embassy to re- 
new the alliance between his nation and the 
Roman senate* He also ordered his ambassadors 
to act the same part, in their return, with the 
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Lacedaemonians and other Grecian states with 
.whom they were in friendship ; that the peace and 
felicity of the Jews might be established on a 
more permanent foundation than the gratitude of 
a prince whom they had obliged by the most 
, signal services** 

While these alliances were forming, news ar- 
rived at Jerusalem of the approach of a powerful 
body of forces* under the command of the De~ 
metrian generals, who had been recently expelled 
from Galilee. Jonathan immediately hastened to 
oppose their progress, and encamped over against 
them at Amathis on the frontiers of Syria* The 
enemy, alarmed at his sadden appearance, and 
finding that he had penetrated all their designs* 
lighted a number of fires to conceal their flighty 
and forsook their camp with the utmost celerity. 
The Jewish chief, in order to remunerate his 
troops for their fatiguing- march, fell upon a body 
of Demetrian Arabs, and, returning through 
Damascus, arrived at Jerusalem with a con* 
siderable spoil. 

Simon, who had, in the mean time, been left 
in care of Judea and Galilee, reviewed the gar- 
risons of Ascalon and other fortresses, secured 
the city of Joppa with a strong guard, and took 
such other measures as were requisite for the 
preservation of the new acquisitions. He then 
followed his brother to Jerusalem, and called a 
council, wherein it was agreed, that all the forts 
of Judea should be thoroughly repaired, that the 
wall of the metropolis should be rebuilt, and that 
a new wall should be raised between Mount Sion 
and the rest of the city, to cut off all communi- 
cation with the fortress of Acrsu 
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B c Jonathan had governed the Jewish state* 
144.' ^^ e( l ua ^ prudence and success nearly se- 
venteen years, when the perfidious Try- 
phon prevailed on him to disband his numerous 
army, and soon after decoyed him into the city 
of Ptolemais, where he was inhumanly murdered, 
notwithstanding a considerable sum had been 
sent from Judea under the name of a ransom. 
The news of his assassination, and the slaughter 
of one thousand persons who attended him, was 
no sooner published in Jerusalem, than the whole 
city was thrown into the utmost consternation, 
every one expecting the arrival of the murderer, 
together with all the heathens and apostates wha 
had been chastised with exemplary severity by 
the late general. And, indeed, those fears were 
but too well grounded, as Tryphon was actually 
preparing to invade Judea with a force that might 
extirpate the whole nation-. 

In this emergency the Jews promoted Simony 
the only surviving son of Mattathias, to the high- 
priesthood, and prevailed on him to accept the 
command of their troops* He accordingly ex- 
erted himself to complete the fortifications of the 
city, and to assembfe a respectable army before 
the arrival of Tryphon should deprive him of the 
means. But that cowardly traitor, on the report 
of these spirited measures, thought proper to 
temporise, and hastened back to Syria. As soon 
as he had retired, Simon caused the murdered 
bodies of Antiochus and Jonathan, with his two 
sons, to be brought to Modin, and buried in the 
sepulchre of his ancestors. 

Ambassadors being sent, to notify the trea- 
cherous murder of Jonathan, to Rome and La> 
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eedfemon, both nations expressed the utmost 
resentment against Tryphon's cruelty, and cheer- 
fully- renewed their friendship with Simon; to 
whom they sent a ratification of their alliance 
engraved on copper, .together with congratulatory 
letters on his accession to the pontifical dignity* 
Having thus strengthened himself by alliances, 
.and fortified the country against invasion, he sent 
an embassy to Demetrius, whom Tryphon had 
stripped of the greatest part of his kingdom, 
offering to acknowledge his sovereignty, and assist 
him in dispossessing the usurper, on condition 
that he would confirm him in hia dignities, and 
his.nation in all their privileges and immunities. 
These proposals, accompanied with a rich crown 
of gold, and some other costly presents, were so 
acceptable to Demetrius, that he immediately 
sent a letter under the royal signature, by which 
he granted all the demands, constituted Simon a 
sovereign prince of the Jewish nation, and re- 
leased the land entirely from foreign dominion* 
From this time Simon assumed the name of 
prince and high-priest of the Jews ;. which dig- 
nities having been confirmed to him and his de- 
scendants by the Sanhedrim, all public acts wero 
ordered to be made in his name* 

Simon's chief concern now was, to strengthen 
himself in his new dignity ; for which purpose he 
repaired and fortified all his garrisons afresh ; 
sent Jonathan, the son of Absalom, to besiege 
Joppa ; and advanced himself against the. city of 
Gaza, which he purified of all its idolatrous 
monuments, and garrisoned with a body of Jew- 
ish troops* 

In the course of the next year, the fortress of 
Acra was surrendered, after it had, been held by 
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the Syrians for the term of twenty-five years* The 
garrison were permitted to march out peaceably, 
whilst Simon and his attendants entered with 
branches of palm, songs of thanksgiving, and 
other demonstrations of joy. It was at first de- 
signed to be lustrated for the residence of some 
Jewish soldiers; but, on mature deliberation, k 
was deemed most advisable to demolish it, to- 
gether with the hill on which it stood, that it 
might be no more in a condition to annoy the 
temple of God. 

Antiochus being invited by his sister-in~ 
14a * aw ' Cleopatra, to make an attempt on 
the throne of Syria, sent a very obliging 
letter to the Jewish pontiff, in which he con- 
firmed all his dignities, revenues, and authority ; 
and added, besides many other privileges, the 
power of coining their own money, which Simon 
immediately made use of. The prince, however, 
had no sooner established himself in the regal 
dignity, before a fresh embassy was sent to 
renew and strengthen the alliance of the Jews 
with Rome. 

Soon after this period, Antiochus insisted upon 
Simon's surrendering Joppa, Gazara, and the 
citadel of Jerusalem, or else paying five hundred 
talents for each, and five hundred more for the 
ravages which the Jews had committed in his 
dominions. Atheriobius was sent to Jerusalem 
upon that business ; but Simon boldly replied, he 
was in possession of nothing but the inheritance 
of Ms ancestors, except the fortresses of Joppa 
-and Gazara, which he had been compelled to 
seize, in order to suppress the continual devasta- 
tions they made in Judea, that he was willing to 
pay the king a hundred talents for those; but 
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that he could by no means consent to make any 
restitution for the fortress of Acra. Atheriobius 
returned with this answer to the king, and Cen- 
debeus, one of the nobles, was immediately com- 
missioned to invade Judea. 

Cendebeus having received the government of 
Phoenicia and Palestine, marched at the head of 
a numerous army towards Jamnia and Joppa, 
whence he made many inroads into Judea, took 
a great number of prisoners, and laid waste 
all that part of the country* 

On the report of this invasion, Simon being too 
far advanced in years to head the troops, called 
his two sons, John and Judas, into his presence, 
and committed his important charge to them, 
solemnly conjuring them to imitate the illustrious 
examples of their deceased uncles, and to ven- 
ture their lives boldly in behalf of their religion 
and country* 

The young commanders immediately set ' 
<*ut at the head of twenty thousand foot ^* 
soldiers, besides some cavalry, and on the 
morrow came up with the enemy. The engage- 
ment was furious, and, for some time, well 
disputed on both sides ; but at length the Sy- 
rians were struck with an extraordinary fright at 
the sound of the sacred trumpets, and retreated 
in the utmost confusion. Cendebeus himself was 
pursued to the gates of Cedron; a prodigious 
number were slain in their flight, and two thou- 
sand perished in the forts that were burnt in the 
plains of Azotus. Having obtained this signal 
victory, the valiant brothers returned to Jeru- 
salem without any considerable loss. . 

About three years after this exploit, Ptolemy, 
the son-in-law to the high-priest, invited Simon, 
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with his two sons, Judas and Matthias m a 
sumptuous entertainment at his castle, and caused 
them to be there assassinated by hired ruffians* 
The perfidious monster had, at the same time, 
Bent an invitation to John, surnamed Hyrcanus, 
but he happily escaped the snare, and caused - 
the messengers of Ptolemy to be put to death* 

Hyrcan deeming it imprudent to continue at 
Gazara after the assassination of his lather and 
brethren, advanced with all possible haste towards 
Jerusalem, where the- murderer arrived as soon 
as he, and demanded admittance at the same 
time* The citizens readily admitted Hyrcan, 
and invested him with his father's dignities ; but 
the wretch who, under the specious mask of 
hospitality, had decoyed an affectionate and pious 
relative to an ignoble death, and basely mur- 
dered two promising youths from motives of the 
blackest nature, was repulsed with laudable 
indignation. 

Antiochus, upon the news of Simon's death, 
resolved to revenge the late defeat of Cendebeus. 
He accordingly entered Judea the sameyear with a 
powerful army, and driving Hyrcan before him, 
laid close siege to Jerusalem* The garrison were 
soon reduced to extremities, and the most dread- 
ful ideas entertained of the king's intentions ; 
but when they solicited a truce of seven days, 
for the purpose of celebrating the feast of taber- 
nacles, Antiochus sent them a considerable num- 
ber of victims, with several vessels of gold and 
silver filled with precious perfumes, and soon 
after consented to grant them a peace, on condi- 
tion that their arms should be delivered up, their 
city wall demolished, and a certain tribute 
paid for the towns which they held out of Judea* 
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Hyrcan finding, on the death of Anti- B c 
ochus, that the kingdom of Syria was rent 130.' 
with intestine commotions, marched thi- 
ther with a considerable army, in order to seize 
upon some of the defenceless cities. He ac- 
cordingly reduced Madeba, Samega, and several 
others, both in Arabia and Phoenicia ; and may 
be said to have effected a complete deliverance 
for his nation from the oppression of Syria ; for 
neither he nor any of his successors paid homage 
to the kings of Syria from this time, but lived 
free and independent. 

He now turned his victorious arms against the 
Samaritans, from whom he took Sechem and 
Garizzim, and demolished the temple formerly 
built by Sanballat, with all the idolatrous altars 
and monuments that had been erected in the 
time of Jezebel. The following year he con- 
quered Idumea and issued out a proclamation, 
commanding all persons to adopt the rite of cir- 
cumcision, or quit the country ; in consequence 
of which, the Idumeans consented to forsake 
their idolatrous practices, and were incorporated 
into the Jewish commonwealth. 

Having thus augmented his conquests, and 
renewed his alliance with the Romans, Hyrcan 
saw himself well established in his dominions, 
while the kingdoms of Egypt and Syria were 
convulsed with a succession of wars and revo- 
lutions* Alexander Zebina courted his friend- 
ship on his accession to the Syrian throne, but 
this prince being soon killed, Antiochus Gry- 
phus prepared to invade Judea in resentment of 
Hyrcan's attachment to his rival ; but his design 
was suddenly frustrated by the hostile approach of 
his brother. 

Vol. II. X 
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Hyrcan now enjoyed his sovereign authority 
without any disturbance, and continued to amass 
immense treasures by the tributes he received 
from his own flourishing country, and those 
recently subjected to his dominion. At length, 
some hostilities committed by the Samaritans 
against the city of Maressa, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of renewing the war against that people* 
Having advanced with his two sons, Antigonus 
and Aristobulus, at the head of a numerous 
army to Samaria, he encompassed the city with a 
wall, and a deep ditch of four thousand paces 
circuit, by which the inhabitants were reduced to 
such extremities, that they were compelled to eat 
cats, dogs, and all other unclean animals. In 
this miserable situation, however, they found 
means to send for succour to Antiochus Cyr- 
zicenus, then king of Syria, who hastened with 
a considerable body of forces to their assistance* 
Hyrcan's presence was now indispensably neces- 
sary at Jerusalem, the grand day of expiation 
being at hand ; but Aristobulus marched against 
the Syrians, and defeated them with great 
slaughter. The siege was then renewed with 
unabated vigour, and the city was at length 
•azed to the ground by Hyrcan, who, from this 
ime, became more and more powerful, and an- 
nexed the provinces of Galilee and Samaria to his 
former territories in Palestine. 

. Having thus raised the Jewish religion and 
commonwealth to so enviable a height, and ex- 
ercised with equal prudence the functions of a 
sovereign prince and pontiff, Hyrcan died in the 
twenty-ninth year of his high-priesthood, and 
left five sons, Aristobulus, Antigonus, Alex- 
ander, Absalom, and one whose name does not 
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occur. The reign of this illustrious Asmonean 
was no less remarkable for the happy effects of 
his government at home, than for his heroic 
firmness in the field of battle, and the surprising 
extent of his -conquests. In his life he was be- 
loved by his people v esteemed by his allies, and 
dreaded by his enemies ; and his death was re- 
gretted by all the Jews, except the Pharisee faction, 
who embittered his last days, and endeavoured W 
blacken his memory by the vilest calumnies. 

Aristoburas immediately succeeded to B G 
his father's dignities ; and, for sometime, 107. 
permitted Anttgonus to share the govern- ^ 

oaent with him, but afterwards caused him to be" 
killed upon suspicion of disloyalty. ' His mother 
having claimed a' right tbthe sovereignty* 3 by. vi** 
tue of Hyrcan'4 will, was barbarously starved to 
death; and her other sons were kept in close 
confinement: while this tyrannical persecutor as* 
sumed the royal < diadem,* which had not been 
worn by »anyr of his predecessors, and effected the 
conquest of Iturea* - His successes were, however^ 
soon impeded^ by sickness ; and the deep remorse 
he felt for the crime of parricide, produced a vo£ 
rotting of bloody which pat a speedy period to his 
life and infamous reign. 

• Alexander being set at liberty by the queen, as- 
sumed the reins of government ; and took Ab- 
salom, the youngest brother, under his protections 
In the first year of his reign,* he led ah army 
against the city of Ptolemais, expecting to reap 
some advantages from the civil wars of Syria ; but 
whilst he was engaged in the siege of that place, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus invaded his dominions, dis- 
possessed him of Azochis in Galilee, took ten 
thousand of his subjects captive, and defeated his 
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troops with great slaughter near the banks of the 
Jordan. These exploits would, in all probability, 
have been soon succeeded by the conquest of 
Judea, had not Cleopatra, by her unexpected ar- 
rival, compelled Lathyrus to retire* 
B £ The Jewish prince, having acknow- 

10o.' ledged Cleopatra's timely assistance by 
some magnificent presents, and ingratiated 
himself with her by his polite behaviour, returned 
to Jerusalem, where he recruited his broken ar- 
my, and made such arrangements as might enable 
him to retrieve bis late disgrace by some import- 
ant acquisitions. Crossing the Jordan, he laid siege 
to Gadara, which he reduced at the end of ten 
months ; whence he proceeded to Amathus, an* 
other strong fortress, where Theodotus, the son 
-of Zeno, tyrant of Philadelphia, had deposited an 
immense treasure. This he also took with tolerable 
facility ; but Theodotus, having assembled a power- 
ful army, fell upon him as he was returning from 
the siege, killed ten thousand of his men, put the 
rest to a precipitate flight, and carried off, to- 
gether with his own wealth, a very considerable 
Sooty, 
g q This defeat occasioned the Pharisees, 

98. ' his implacable enemies, to vilify his go- 
vernment; but Alexander was by no 
means discouraged from pursuing his warlike de- 
signs. He therefore hastened to revenge himself 
on the Gazaeans ; who, by furnishing Lathyrus 
with auxiliaries, had caused his late overthrow. 
He immediately invested the towns o€ Raphia and 
Anthedon ; and, next year, advanced against 
Gaza, which made a vigorous defence, but was at 
length reduced by treachery. Having obtained 
admission, he promissed to treat the inhabitants 
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with clemency* but soon abandoned, them to the 
fury of his troops* and reduced their city to a 
heap of ruins. 

On his return froni this expedition, he B c 
was treated in the most contemptuous man - 95. 
ner by. the citizens of . Jerusalem ; who, 
having been exasperated, by, the Pharisees, ac- 
tually pekedhimas he was officiating at the great 
altar on the feast of tabernacles ; and insulted 'him 
with the most opprobrious language. The inter- 
ference of .the soldiery, .however, dispersed the 
riotous assembly; and Alexander immediately 
took the most prudent precautions for his future 
safety. 

Sooa after this occurrence he marched from 
Jerusalem, .at the head of a numerous army, and 
destroyed the city of Amathus. He then subdued 
the. Arabians ; and laid the Moabite&and the Gi- 
leaditish mountaineers under tribute ; but, incon- 
sequence of a defeats which, he sustained near Ga> 
daca, he was. compelled to return, to his metro- 
polis,: where the artifices of the Pharisees had, by 
this time,, blown the friaheraaf discontent into an 
open flame p£ rebellion. Alexander quickly as- 
sembled^ body of ibices to espouse his cause, and 
a civil war ensued, which continued for the space 
of six years, and swept fifty thousand of the rebels 
to all untimely grave, besides involving, the nation 
in. innumerable calamities. 

Demetrius immediately resolved to avail B c 
Jiimself of .these fierce, contentions, and in- 89, 
vaded Judea with an army of three thou- 
sand horse and forty thousand foot, partly Jews 
and partly Syrians; and Alexander marched 
against him with twenty thousand Jews and six 
thousand Greek auxiliaries : but the latter was 
X2 
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defeated, and obliged to flgr to the mountain* for 
shelter. He was, however, suddenly relieved by 
a defection of the adverse Jews ; and Demetrius 
kft the country in order to oppose the progress of 
his brother Philip. 

Alexander eagerly embraced this opportunity 
of marching against his rebellious subjects, whom 
he defeated in several engagements, but without 
bringing them to submission, till he at length cut 
off the greater part of their forces in one decisive 
battle, and drove the rest into Bethome, where 
he closely besieged them ; and next year, having 
made himself master of the place, chastised their 
disobedience with unparalleled severity. 

Having thus effectually crushed the rebellion, 
Alexander crossed the Jordan, to recover some 
places in Arabia, Moabitcs, andGilead; which 
he had been recently forced to surrender. . This 
invasion brought Aretas, king of Arabia and 
Ccelo-Syria, into Judea, where he obtained some 
advantages ; but soon withdrew his troops, and 
left -the Asmonean to pursue his design ; who 
accordingly demolished the city of Pella; pil- 
laged Essa of an immense treasure ; made him- 
self master of Gualana, Seleucia, and Gamalat 
and carried Demetrius, who commanded in those 
places, prisoner to Jerusalem. 

The success of this expedition gained the loud 
applause of the populace ; and Alexander was 
now become an object of terror to the surround- 
ing nations ; but his unremitting - debaucheries 
threw him into an obstinate quartan ague, and 
hastened his death. Neither his pleasures nor 
distemper could, however, repress his ardour for 
conquest; for he persisted in seeking glory in 
the field of battle, till his strength was entirely 
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exhausted*;. *n& he died in hia camp, before the 
fortress of Regaba. 

He left two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobtthis ; 
but bequeathed the government of the state to bis 
wife Alexandra, during her life<; and then to 
either of the princes a*sne might think fit. The 
<pieen foreseeing the extreme danger to which 
herself and family would, in all probability, be 
iexftosed by the - malice of- the Pharisees) consulted 
her dying consort an that koportant subject; add 
received, such advice as had the desired effect 
upon the objects of her apprehension. - 

'Hyrcanus, the eldest son, was deemed 
a fit successor to his fether in the pontic B lg \ 
ficate* because he was lessiikdytto inter- ■ ; 
fere, with the regal authority than his younger 
brother, who was of a: more enterprising #eniu». 
But though the queen took effectual measures for 
the prevention of any disturbance in her own fa- 
mily, she was equally alarmed and vexed by the 
iintsactabte Pharisees, who soon began to grow 
insolent upon. her humble- submissions* and com- 
pelled her to grant the most exorbitant demands, . 
lib the derogation of her. prerogative, and tha ma? 
nifeat injury of her .subjects* 

UponinteHi^enoe that Tigtanes* king of 
Armenia, had entered Syria wUhjanamy^*^ , 
of fifty thousand men, and that he de* ' 
signed td march from thence into Palestine ; .the 
whole kingdom was thrown into consternation, 
no* being. abfa to oppose so powerful an invader. 
The queen therefore. sent an embassy, accom- 
panied with jnany sraluaUar presents,, to avert the 
impending, storm-; and. had* soon after, . the- satis- 
faction to find thai Tigranes waa forced to iv 
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the Romans. ..,.••• 

About- this time Alexandra was seised with a 
dangeKais £& of atekness, which induced her 
youngest eon to make an effort for the succession* 
He accordingly left Jerusalem with^the utmost 
privacy, and contrived to .gain- over the governors 
wf several important, fortresses to his party* . ,• . 

The news of this proceeding no sooner reached 
the Pharisees, than they hastened with fiyrcan to 
the queen* and conjured her .to take some res©* 
lution in the desperate posture of their.. afiairs* 
Alexandra was then in the agonies of deaths and 
had hut- just strength enough to tell them, she 
left it wholly to then* to .provide Jbr their awn 
safety ; appointed Hyrcan her successor $ and was 
Wfcll assured they had a. sufficient/ force to feusv 
trate the ambitious designs of Aristobulus% The 
wiertion which attended these, words was too 
strong for her debilitated frame) and. she expired 
immediately aftecyinothe se*enty»thicd year of 
her age, and the ninth- of. her reign. • . . •• i 

Atistoboiasimniediatoiy>a8Bitsned thenyyaltitsf 
and state, while -the Pharisees seised on his. wife 
and children and confined' them in the castle 
of Baris* A battle was soon, after fought; at 
Jericho, in which most of Hyrcah's forces re* 
yoked to his- brother, so> that he was compelled to 
retire to Jerusalem, where, .he obtained a . peace 
from Aristobulus, on condition of resigning his 
dignities, and contenting himself wifch>hi& pecuHar 
patrimony in a private life. 

Antipater,' an Idunsean proselyte, who hat) 
been raised te- the government of his native cous> 
try by Alexander Jann*us, began* to. despair of 
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position, and had some reason to dread the re* 
sentment of the reigning prince* He therefore 
joined the discontented Pharisees, and offered to 
procure the assistance of Aretas, king of Arabia; 
for the accomplishment of their designs. Haying 
obtained a commission for that purpose, he visited 
the Arabian court, and performed his task with 
such diligence, that he eoon came back for the 
prince, and conveyed him with surprising secrecy 
toPetra, where he presented him to .the king J 
and used so* many persuasive arguments in his 
behalf, that Aretas promised to invade Judea, 
and accordingly marched thither with an army 
of five thousand men. Aristobulus hearing of 
his arrival, and finding that he was joined by all 
the malcontents, advanced to oppose his progress; 
but, after an obstinate engagement, he was de* 
feated with great loss,, and forced to fly to the 
metropolis. The victorious Arabian* pursuing h'm 
advantage, proceeded likewise to Jerusalem, and 
compelled Aristobulus, with his. few remaining 
forces, to take shelter in, the precinct of tha 
temple. 

In this emergency Aristobulus resolved 
4o apply for succour to the Romans. He B ' c * 
accordingly sent ambassadors to Scaurus, 
who was then on the road from Syria, imploring 
his friendship, and offering a considerable sum for 
Ms assistance. Scaurus immediately wrote to 
Aretas, commanding him to withdraw his troops 
from Judea* under the penalty of being declared 
an enemy to Rome; and the Arabian readily 
obeyed. Aristobulus being thus relieved, assem- 
bled as* army with all possible dispatch, and pur- 
sued his invader, whom he now defeated with the 
loss of seven thousand men. 
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. Abwtt the same time Pompey arrived at Da- 
masons, and received ambassadors from all the 
neighbouring states, particularly those of Judea, 
Syria, and. Egypt* The princes of these holding 
their dignities by a precarious title, were exceed* 
ingly desirous to gain the Romans to their in* 
terest ; and with that view sent a profusion of 
rich presents to their general. On his arrival m 
Ctfk*&yifo,.'HyrGan and Aristobulus each sent a 
second embassy to implore his patronage against 
the other. Pompey heard both deputies with 
teeming equanimity, dismissed them with fair 
promises, and' ordered the contending brothers to 
appear in person' and plead their cause before 
him, ' •'•!...• 

i Early in the following spring Pesmpey returned 
te Syria, where he |teok several fortresses, deposed 
several petty* ^tyrants^ and came at length to Da- 
mascus. • Here he found the Jewish princes 
waiting to plead their cause, and provided with a 
number of witnesses ^substantiate their respec* 
tiue complaints, j On the day appointed for their 
audience? a body of . Jews came forward to accuse 
them of acting contrary to the ancient laws, and 
of reducing the Jewish nation toa state'of slavery, 
by introducing «• monarchical government, after 
the high-priests of God had kmg discharged the 
duties of government, without assuming the regal 
dignity. Hyrcan then complained of the injus- 
tice of his younger brother, in deposing him from 
that authority, which was his hereditary Tight, 
and 'forcing him into private life, white the re- 
venues of his kingdom were seized by the usur* 
per, and his neighbours continually plundered 
both by sea and land. Aristobulus readily an- 
swered, that he had, indeed, wrested the govern- 
ment from his brother; not from any ambitious 
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view of Ids own, but for the benefit of- the na- 
tion, who contemned the authority of a person 
so sluggish. and inactive as Hyrcau ; and wkh re* 
spect to the. royal title, he observed, he was; guilty 
of no innovation, as his lather Alexander hajl 
borne it; before him* . Pompey having heard i and 
duly .considered the pretensions of each • party* . 
vesolvcd to declare jn favour ofHyrcan; but 
prudently concealed his intention, lest Arista* 
bulus should obstruct his expedition against the 
Nabatheans ; and dismissed them with an assure 
ance that he would visit Judea* as soon as he had 
vanquished Aretas, and there determine the con* 
troversy* 

This declaration was so unsatisfactory to the 
younger brother, that he departed in disgust) 
first to Dalion and then to Judea, without taking 
leave of the Roman general. Pompey, incensed 
at this disrespectful behaviour, marched directly 
in pursuit of him at the head of his troops ; and 
hearing, that he was at the castle of Alexandria* 
summoned him to appear and account for his 
rashness. Aristobulus was with much difficulty 
prevailed on,, to prevent a war with Rome, to 
obey .the summons.. At length* however, he 
went and exerted himself to the utmost, in com* 
pliments, presents, and promises, to obtain* the 
aid of Pompey's protection $ but, instead ' of ef- 
fecting his purpose, he had the mortification to 
find he must deliver all. his fortresses into the 
Roman's hands. He then perceived the true ex- 
tent of his misfortune, and deeply regretted his 
having appealed to so partial an arbitrator; but, 
being now in the power of his adversary, he was 
necessitated to submit* 
. Aristobulus no sooner found himself at liberty 
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after this unexpected humiliation, than he hasten* 
ed to Jerusalem 9 fully resolved to frustrate the 
effects of Pompey's decision ;. but, on the imme- 
diate pursuit of that general, he repented of his 
imprudence, and humbly prostrating himself at 
his feet, promised to give him a considerable sum 
of money if he would forbear any hostilities against 
the nation. The general agreed to his proposal, 
and detained him in die camp, whilst Gabinius 
was sent to demand the stipulated sum ; but, on 
the garrison refusing to fulfil the agreement, 
Aristobuluswas loaded with chains, and the army 
ordered to march directly against the city. 

The faction of Hyrcan being the more nume- 
rous, readily opened the gates, whilst that of Aris- 
tobulus took shelter in the temple. Pompey sent 
one of his generals to secure the place and the roy- 
al palace, while those who occupied the temple 
Were busily employed in fortifying every part of 
it for sustaining a siege. Battering rams and 
other engines of war being brought from Tyre, 
a powerful attack was made. on the north side of 
the edifice, which was the weakest, though enclos- 
ed with strong walls, high towers, and a deep 
ditch. The besieged were, however, so industri- 
ous in levelling and dismounting the works of 
their enemy, that they might in all probability 
have held out a considerable time, had they not, 
at the end of three months, adopted their old te- 
net of non-resistance on the sabbath. 

The besiegers having at length observed, that 
no opposition was made to their attempts on that 
day, took the advantage of getting all things 
ready for an assault ; and on the ensuing sab- 
bath mastered the place, by battering down one 
of the towers, together with a part of the wall* 
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A horrid slaughter immediately ensued, In which 
twelve thousand persons perished by the arms of 
the Romans, besides many others who died by 
their own hands. The priests, however, con- 
trived to offer up their usual sacrifices and devo- 
tions with the same calmness as if they had been 
in perfect safety, and suffered themselves to be 
massacred before the altar with as much meek- 
ness as the victims they were then offering* Pom- 
pey was much surprised at this religious heroism, 
but caused all the prisoners to be put to death 
who had been most zealous against him ; whilst 
great numbers eluded the fury of his troops, by 
throwing themselves down precipices, b* envelop- 
ing themselves and their apartments in flames. 

The face of the Jewish affairs was now entirely 
changed* Hyccan, though restored to the pon- 
tificate with the specious title of prince, was de- 
prived of the royal diadem, and made tributary to 
Rome ; all the cities which his valiant predeces- 
sors had taken in Oslo-Syria and Phoenicia, were 
restored to Syria; and he was strictly forbidden 
to extend his territory beyond the ancient borders 
of Judea. Pompey having thus subdued the 
Jewish nation, and gratified his curiosity by pe- 
netrating into the most sacred recesses of the 
temple, pulled down the walls of Jerusalem, and 
left Scaurus governor, with a sufficient body of 
troops to prevent a future revolt. He then set 
out for Rome, taking with him Aristobulus and 
his four children, as captives to adorn his triumph. 
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SECT. IV. 

The History of the Jewsjfrom their being subdued 
by the Romans to the Reign of Herod the Great, 

HYRCAN had no sooner obtained a deliver- 
ance from his rival brother, than he relapsed 
into his former indolence, and left the care of his 
affairs to Antipater, who failed not to turn it to 
the advantage and aggrandizement of his own 
family. 

B c Alexander, son of Aristobulus, con- 
57 # ' trived, in the mean time, to escape from 
Rome, and to return into Judea ; where 
he soon raised a powerful party, and an army of 
ten thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse. He 
also began to fortify several eminent fortresses 
near the foot of the Arabian mountains, and aug- 
mented the number of his followers so rapidly, 
that Hyrcan, being in no condition to oppose him, 
was compelled to call in the Romans, in order to 
suppress this new invader. A body of troops 
being immediately sent from Syria, Alexander 
was obliged to retire into the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, where he was defeated with the loss 
of three thousand men. From thence he removed 
to Alexandrion, and was closely besieged by Ga- 
binius, till at length he was dismissed with par- 
don and impunity, through the exquisite prudence 
of his mother, who had insinuated herself into the 
Roman general's favour. Gabinius ordered the 
fortress to be destroyed, with those of Machaeron 
and Hyrcanson, that they might no longer be an 
occasion of fresh revolts ; and conducted Hyrcan 
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to Jerusalem, for the express purpose of reinstat- 
ing him in his pontifical dignity. He then di- 
vided the province into five districts, and esta- 
blished a separate court of judicature in each, by 
which means the government was transformed 
into an aristocracy ; and the Jews, who had been 
hitherto governed by their own monarchical pon- 
tiffs, fell under the subjection of a race of tyrants. 
Soon after this event, Aristobulus found means 
to escape from prison, and to enter Judea with his 
son Antigonus. Here he was joined by a consi- 
derable number of Jews, who offered to assist him 
in rebuilding the castle of Alexandrion. A de- 
tachment of Romans, however, cut off the great- 
est part of his adherents, and drove the rest into 
e ,y the ruinated fortress of Machaeron ; whence Aris- 

"; tobulus and his son were sent, covered with 

^'i wounds, to the same prison in which they had 

^ been confined after Pompey's triumph. 

Gabinius being invited next year into Egypt 
to assist Ptolemy Auletes in the recovery of his 
crown, Alexander seized that opportunity of eri- 
**£[ tering Judea, at the head of a considerable army, 

®®[ and taking an ample revenge on the Romans 

f °^ .wherever he found them. His successes were 

Itfjjr- however of -short duration, as Gabinius hastened 

fcitf ' towards him on the first account of his invasion, 

th c P an d defeated him in the vicinage of Mount Tabor 

retu°_ with the loss of ten thousand men. 

lby~* Crassus, succeeding Gabinius, in the n 

'i^ P government of Syria, found the whole pro- ^' 

jn^ vince in peace, a circumstance which gave 

*int° l him leisure to pursue his favourite design of 

:red * invading the Parthians. But previously to his 

ichatfj departure on that expedition, he plundered the 
er I* temple at Jerusalem of every thing that was va~ 
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luable, not excepting the most Sacred utensils. 
The whole amount of this sacrilegious pillage 
is said to have been upwards of two millions 
sterling. 

B c On the death of this monster of impiety*, 
52. " Cassius led the poor remains of his army 

to suppress the incursions which the vic- 
torious Parthians now made in that province. 
From thence he marched into Judea, where he 
besieged the city of Taricha oh the south shore 
of the lake Gennezarcth, whither Pitolaus had 
retreated with the surviving remnant of Alexan- 
der's faction. The place being rdduced, Pitolaus 
was put to death by the counsel of Anttpater, 
and thirty thousand individuals were taken pri- 
soners. 

B c About three years after the reduction of 
49 ' Tarichsea, Julius Cscsar became master of 

Rome, when thinking that Aristobulus 
might render him some service against Pompey, 
he set him at liberty, and sent him into Palestine 
at the head of two legions, to overawe the Sy- 
rians ; but some of Pompey's partisans contrived 
to poison him, and by that means frustrated 
Caesar's politic design. The news of his return 
into Judea induced his son, Alexander, to raise 
some forces to join him on his arrival ; but Me^ 
tellus Scipio, son-in-law to Pompey, caused the 
unfortunate prince to be seized and brought be- 
fore his tribunal at Antioch, where he was imme- 
diately doomed to suffer decapitation. 

In the mean time, the war between Caesar and 
Pompey afforded the Jews an opportunity of in- 
gratiating themselves with the former, who was 
then waiting impatiently in Egypt for new levies 
under Mithridates the Pergamenian. These being 
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unable to break through Pelusium, he was obliged 
to stop at Ascalon for new reinforcements ; till 
the arrival of Antipater at the head of three thou- 
sand Jews, with some other succours, drawn from 
Armenia, Mount Libanus, and Syria, enabled 
him to carry the city of Pelusium by assault. In 
return for this well-timed assistance, and the gal- 
lantry of the Jewish commander, Casar confirmed 
Hyrcan in the pontificate, entailed the principality 
of Judea on his posterity for ever, and ordered a 
pillar to be erected, whereon various beneficial 
grants were confirmed to the Jewish nation* He 
also conceived a particular esteem for Antipater, 
and gave him some unequivocal marks of friend- 
ship, by presenting him with the freedom of 
Rome* making him procurator of Judea, and ad- 
vancing him to a distinguished post in 'the army* 

Antigonus, hearing of -these particulars, has-- 
tened to the dictator, and presented an accusation 
against the new favourites, representing the mis- 
fortunes his family had suffered, and petitioning 
for the restoration of his father's principality* 
Antipater, however, defended his own cause and 
that of Hyrcan with such forcible eloquence, that 
the accuser was repulsed, as a factious and tur- 
bulent person ; and the late decree in favour of 
his enemies was engraved on brazen tables, to be 
hung up in the temples of Ascalon, Tyre, and 
Sidon, as well as in the capitol at Rome, whither" 
Hyrcan soon afterwards sent ambassadors to 
. renew his alliance with that nation, and to obtain 
a promissory decree for rebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem* 

Antipater on his return from Tyre, whither he 
had accompanied his patron, exerted himself to 
restore the Jewish state to its ancient model, and 
Y2 
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to repair the fortifications of Jerusalem. He be* 
stowed the government of that metropolis on his 
eldest son Phasael, and made Herod his second 
son governor of Galilee. The former neglected 
nothing that could render him popular in his new- 
office ; and the latter soon signalized himself by 
the extirpation of a dangerous banditti, that had 
long infested the country ; so that Antipater had 
the satisfaction of seeing his sons become the 
darlings of the natron, without apparently lessen- 
ing any part of their respect to Hyrcan, who still 
eeemed to be at the head of all national concerns* 
This rapid augmentation of power in Anti- 
pater's family was, however, by no means pleasing 
lo the generality of the people, who regarded 
Herod's conduct, with respect to the banditti, as 
highly culpable in itself, and prelusive of future 
tyranny. They accordingly prevailed on their 
high-priest to summon Herod before him and the 
sanhedrim ; but the appearance of that young 
hero on the day of audience, gave them to un- 
derstand that he came not as a private person, 
much less as a culprit, in expectation of an unfa* 
vourable sentence. He was clothed in purple* 
attended by a numerous retinue, and provided 
with letters from Sextos Cssar, which seem to 
have been calculated to intimidate the sanhedrim, 
rather than to recommend his cause to the pontiff 
who was already sufficiently in his interest. These 
circumstances struck such an awe into the court, 
that none of his accusers ventured for some time 
to open their lips ; but at length Sameas, a manv 
of known wisdom and integrity, boldly stepped 
forward, and arraigned him, not only for his 
former crime, but for his present audacity, ia 
attempting to frighten his judges, instead of ex- 
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culpafing himself from the charges preferred 
against him. Hyrcan, perceiving the impression 
which this speech made on the court, adjourned 
it till the next day, and advised Herod pri- 
vately to elude the impending danger by a timely 
ilight. Herod accordingly retired to Damascus, 
whence he sent a contemptuous message to the 
sanhedrim, importing that if they were dis- 
posed to summon him again, he would disclaim 
their jurisdiction. 

B c Two years after this transaction, Hyr* 
^4' can obtained a fresh decree for fortifying 
his metropolis ; together with such a pro- 
fusion of immunities and privileges, that the 
Jewish nation could hardly be said to feel the 
weight of the Roman yoke* This happy 3tate was 
not, however, of long duration, as two remarkable 
accidents soon happened, viz. the murder of Sex* 
tus Caesar in Judea, and the assassination of Julius 
at Rome, which brought on a series of distrac* 
tioiis and calamities. 

Cassius, having driven Bassus from Syria, seized 
upon his government, and assembling an army of 
twelve legions, began to levy large tributes upon 
that province, and particularly on Judea, which 
he taxed at seven hundred talents. Antipater, 
who knew the consequence of sending an imme- 
diate supply, committed the levying of half the sti- 
pulated sum to his sons, and ordered the remain* 
der to be raised by one Malichus and his associ- 
ates. Herod immediately ingratiated himself with 
the new governor by a prompt compliance with 
his orders, and Phasael soon followed with his 
quota ; but the other governors not coming for- 
ward with equal alacrity, Cassius ordered all the 
inhabitants of their respective cities to be sold by 
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auction ; and would have sacrificed Malichus to 
his resentment, had not the pontiff redeemed him 
at the expense of a hundred talents* 

Malichus, who bore an inveterate hatred to 
Antipater, soon formed the resolution of taking 
him off by treachery ; but his plot being disco- 
vered, he went to him in' a seemingly friendly 
manner, and by oaths, assurances, and protesta- 
tions, convinced him of his innocence, insomuch 
that Antipater used all his interest to prevent the 
governor of Syria from putting him to death* 
'Malichus was, however, of too vile a disposition 
to be affected by this generosity, and soon after- 
wards bribed Hyrcan's butler to poison the de- 
luded Idumean, while himself with an armed 
force seized upon the government of Jerusalem* 
Phasael and Herod were at no loss to discover the 
author of this villainy, and resolved to punish him 
by some private stratagem, without involving the 
nation in the calamities of a civil war. 

An opportunity soon offered for the execution 
of this design* Cassius having subdued Laodi- 
cea, was visited with presents and congratula- 
tions by all the chief lords of Syria and Pales- 
tine ; and Malichus among the rest hastened to 
pay his respects to the conqueror* Herod fell in 
with him on the road, and invited him to a ban- 
quet in the neighbourhood of Tyre* The invita- 
tion was accepted; and the Tyrian officers,' in 
compliance with the orders of Cassius, rewarded 
the traitor's crimes by rushing into the apartment, 
and sheathing their daggers in his body* The 
Jewish pontiff, being apprised of his death, ap- 
peared thunderstruck for some time, but on He* 
rod's asserting that he had fallen by CassiuVs 
commands; he replied he must applaud the deed* 
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since it had delivered him from a formidable 
enemy. 

The brother of the deceased, under the 
specious pretence of avenging MaKchus, ^ 2 
threw Judea into the utmost confusion, 
whilst Cassius was compelled to march into Asia. 
Felix, who was left at the head of some Roman 
forces in Jerusalem, seems also to have been gain* 
ed to his party ; and Hyrcan was too inactive to 
take any measures against them ; so that Felix 
attacked Phasael on the one hand, while Mal- 
chitis's brother reduced Massada and some other 
important fortresses. Phasael, however, found 
means to chase Felix from Jerusalem, and He± 
rod, who had been detained by sickness at Da- 
mascus, hastened to Massada, where he subdued 
the other faction, and obliged their leader to ca- 
pitulate for his life. The two brothers then re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and boldly upbraided Hyr* 
can with fmsUfeniraity ; but a reconciliation was 
soon effected, by the marriage of Herod with 
Mariamne, the beautiful grand-daughter of the 
high-priest. 

These troubles, were scarcely appeased, when 
Arittgonus, the younger son of Aristobtdus, hav- 
ing gained the protection of Ptolemy Meitnaeus, 
prince of Chalcis, and of Fabius, governor of Da- 
mascus, put himself at the head of a numerous 
army, to revive his father's pretensions to Judea ; 
but his project was frustrated by Herod, who en- 
gaged him on the frontiers, and compelled him to 
retreat with considerable loss. 

Soon after this event, Mark Antony came to 
settle the affairs of Syria. On his arrival at Bi- 
thynia, the Jews preferred some heavy complaints 
against Phasael and Herod, as having engrossed 
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the entire administration of Judea, and left Hyr- 
can only the empty name of a prince. But Herod 
had taken such politic precautions to secure the 
friendship of Antony, that the accusers were dis- 
missed with contempt* The Jewish prisoners, 
whom Cassius had caused to be sold by auction, 
were now restored to their liberty and former 
possessions ; and Hyrcan received a letter from; 
the Roman general, replete with expressions of 
anxiety and respect. 

Notwithstanding these public marks of esteem, 
for the sons of Antipater, the triumvir had no 
sooner reached the city of Daphne, near Antioch, 
than he was accosted by a second embassy from 
Jerusalem, on the subject of the former com* 
plaints* Messala undertook the defence of the 
accused commanders, and Hyrcan himself espous- 
ed their cause so warmly, that Antony made them 
both tetrarchs, intrusted them with the care of 
Judea, and. wrote a letter to the sanhedrim in 
their favour, while fifteen of their most turbulent 
enemies were* imprisoned, and would have been 
executed had not Herod interceded for their lives* 

The opposite faction were only exasperated by 
these proceedings, and a third embassy, consist- 
ing of a thousand persons, was immediately sent 
to Tyre ; but Antony, who was now fully con- 
firmed in Herod's interest, sent orders to the ma- 
gistracy to assist in the punishment of those fac- 
tious mutineers. Herod and Hyrcan then at- 
tempted to stop their design, by representing the 
danger which they must incur ; but the rash am- 
bassadors pressed forward to prefer their com- 
plaints, and were either cut to pieces, or take* 
prisoners by the Tyrians. 
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Next fear Judea was again invaded by c 
Antigonus, who had persuaded a great ^ ' 
number of discontented Jews to enlist be- 
neath his banner, and had also procured a body 
of cavalry from Parthia. With these united forces 
he made himself master of the canton of Dryma, 
and from thence proceeded to Jerusalem* Here 
he was so warmly repulsed by the tetrarchs, that 
he was compelled to take shelter in the temple* 
The hostile troops continued, however, to skir- 
mish with each other till the feast of pente- 
cost, when, Antigonus was joined by many of 
the Jews who assembled at that solemnity ; but as 
their exertions were soon crushed by the vigilance 
of Herod, and the greater part of them were des- 
titute of arms, the invaders were disappointed of 
their expectations ; and the two parties, being at 
length tired of shedding so much blood, came 
to an agreement, that Pecorus, cup-bearer to the 
king of Parthia, who had accompanied Antigonus, 
and was now encamped without the walls of the 
city, should be admitted to mediate a peace* 

This project, though set on foot by Antigonus, 
who relied entirely on the friendship of the Par- 
thian general, was nevertheless agreed to by Pha- 
sael, who went out to meet him, and accommo- 
dated him with an apartment in the royal palace* 

Here Pacorus, taking advan^ge of the confi- 
dence his generous host reposed in him, persuad- 
ed him to go on an embassy to Barzanes, who was 
then governor of Syria, under the Parthian king* 
Herod, suspecting the treachery d£ the Parthians, 
was much averse to the proposal ; but his remon- 
strances were disregarded, and Phasael, accom- 
panied by Hyrcan, set out on the journey* Upon 
their arrival in Galilee, they were conducted to 
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Barzapharnes, who received them courteously, 
and gave them accommodations suitable to their, 
rank. Phasael was sooa after informed of such 
particulars as fully convinced him of his danger* 
ous situation, and induced him to expostulate with 
Barzapharnes on his injustice ; but the treacherous 
Parthian solemnly disclaimed the charge, and pre- 
served all the necessary appearances of friendship, 
till he supposed Herod had likewise been entrap- 
ed, when he ordered the Jewish priest and te* 
trarch to be both thrown into close confinement* 

Pacorus had been sent back to Jeru- 
^q satari for the express purpose of surpris- 
ing Herod ; but that young warrior, having 
timely notice of the plot, conveyed himself, with 
all his family, friends, and valuable effects, out of 
the metropolis ; and proceeded, under a numerous 
escort of his own troops, towards Idumea* In 
this journey he met with several obstructions from 
the Parthians and Antigonians ; but his extraor- 
dinary valour, with that of his guards, enabled 
him to accomplish his design ; and he resolutely 
proceeded, sword in hand, till he arrived at the 
town of Thressa, where his brother Joseph met 
him with a powerful reinforcement* 

Having left his family and treasures in the for* 
tress of Massada, under the care of Joseph, and 
a garrison of eight hundred men, he sat out for 
Petra, the metropolis of Arabia, intending to boiw 
row a sum of money from the king (whom he 
had formerly obliged), for the purpose of pur- 
chasing his brother's freedom. But the ungrate* 
ful Malchus sent him orders to quit his territories, 
so that he was compelled to change his measures 
and apply to the Romans* 

His flight from Jerusalem having, in the mean 
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1*me,T)een discovered, the Parthians plundered 
his palace, together with the city, and circumja- 
cent country. They then invested Antigonus 
with the supreme dignity in the Jewish state, 
according to their agreement, and Phasael and 
Hyrcan were brought in chains to the metropolis. 
The new monarch did not think it advisable to 
put the high-priest to death, but incapacitated 
him from officiating at the altar, by causing his 
ears to be' cut off; while Phasael, in the extre- 
mity of despair, eluded the cruelty of his enemies 
by an act of suicide. 

• Herod, on his arrival at Rome, applied first to 
Antony, and then to Octavius, for needful suc- 
cours, and urged his request so forcibly, that the 
triumvirs resolved to assist him to the utmost of 
their power, and formed a design in his favour 
which far exceeded his expectations. The senate 
was immediately convened, and Herod introduced 
by Messala and Atratinus, who set forth the great 
services of Antipater's family to the Romans, and 
represented Antigonus as a seditious person and 
a known enemy to their nation. Herod was, ac- 
cordingly, elected by all the senators to fill the 
Jewish throne, and Antigonus \vas voted an ene- 
my. The ceremony of inauguration was then 
performed with the utmost solemnity, and Herod 
was regaled by the triumvirs for seven days, at the 
expiration of which he set out for Brundusium 
and sailed from thence to Ptolemais. 

During these important transactions, Antigonus 
had invested the fortress of Massada so closely, 
that the garrison, though amply furnished with 
other provisions, were greatly distressed for want 
of water, insomuch that Joseph was contriving 
Vol. II. Z 
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means to break through the besiegers in order to i 

procure succour from Malchus, king of Arabia, ! 

who was now ashamed of his ungenerous conduct ' 

towards Herod. The necessity of this sally was, 
however, fortunately obviated by a heavy rain, 
which filled all the cisterns ; and Joseph exerted 
himself to make a vigorous defence, till his bro- 
ther should come to his relief. 

Herod had no sooner landed at Ptolemais than 
he assembled a body of troops, which augmented 
so xapidly in consequence of his munificence, 
that almost the whole province of Galilee es- 
poused his cause* Ventidius, the Roman ge- 
neral in Syria, was also commanded to assist him 
with all his forces, so that he was soon in a con- 
dition to oppose Antigonus, and to relieve his 
distressed family. Having reduced Joppa, which 
was a place of too considerable importance to be 
left behind in the hands of an enemy, he ad- 
vanced against his competitor, and compelled him 
to relinquish his attempts on Massada. 

By this time Herod's army was so considerably 
increased, that he boldly marched against Jerusa- 
lem, where he caused a general amnesty to be 
proclaimed, extending it to all the adherents of An- 
tigonus, who should come over to him within a 
limited time. Antigonus, on the other hand, 
publicly accused the Roman senate of injustice in 
setting a person on the throne whose birth ex- 
cluded him from the succession ; and the contest 
between the rivals rose at length to such a height, 
that some volkys of arrows were discharged upon 
the besiegers, who at the same time were dis- 
turbed by a mutiny. Herod immediately sent 
out for supplies, which came in such abundance. 
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tnat all pretence of revolt was cut off, and the 
Roman troops, after plundering Jericho of an 
immense treasure, were sent into winter quarters. 

The advanced state of the season precluding 
the commencement of the intended siege, Herod 
dispatched his brother Joseph with one thousand 
foot, and four hundred horse, into Idumea, whilst 
-himself placed his family securely in the city of 
Samaria. He afterwards took several important for- 
tresses in Galilee, and effectually destroyed the ban* 
tlitti who occupied the rocky parts of that province. 

He then went to Mark Antony, who was em- 
ployed in the siege of Samarata, and rendered 
him some important services by his gallantry ; in 
return for which the triumvir, on the reduction 
t>f the city, left Sosius governor of Syria, with 
positive orders to assist Herod with the Roman 
forces under his- command, whenever such a re- 
inforcement should be necessary. 

Herod, on his return, found his affairs in a very 
•unpleasant situation ; his brother Joseph, in op- 
position to his. desire, had made an attack against 
Jericho with his own forces, and five legions with 
which he .had been furnished by Machaeras ; but 
the Roman cavalry being totally unfit for such 
rocky ground as he was then encamped upon, his 
army was defeated, and himself slain. This un- 
fortunate accident was- immediately followed by 
the entire revolt of Galilee, where the most opu- 
lent of Herod's friends were barbarously thrown 
into, the lake of Tiberias. Idumea was also on the 
.point of revolting, but the appearance of Herod 
at the head of a fresh army effected a sudden 
change, and inspired his partisans with new reso- 
lution. The province of Galilee was immediately 
reduced; and an engagement soon ensued be- 
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tween the two antagonists, in whicfe» Herod ©&* 
tained a complete victory, and ensanguined the 
field with the blood of his enemi es. His eagem ess 
to revenge Joseph's death made him pursue the 
fugitives with such astonishing swiftness, that- he 
might have proceeded immediately to Jerusalem 
and have taken it with the utmost facility, had he 
not been prevented by a violent storm. Antigo- 
nus was, at the same time, so completely ex- 
hausted, that he was almost tempted to abandon 
his capital to the victorious enemy : but the ap- 
proach of winter induced Herod to put his forces 
into winter quarters, and consequently gave a 
respite to Antigonus* 

Having adopted this method, with a design to 
commence the siege of Jerusalem early in the 
spring, Herod went to Samaria, and consum- 
mated his marriage with Manamae, a princess 
highly worthy of his tenderest care and affection, 
whether considered with respect to her illustrious 
family, her exalted virtue and merit, or her per- 
sonal beauty and accomplishments. By this time 
he was reinforced with thirty thousand men, and 
Sosius had been ordered to march to his assist- 
ance with eleven legions, and six thousand horse, 
besides some Syrian troops that were hired as 
auxiliaries. i 

With this formidable army he proceeded to the 
metropolis of Judea, while the besieged were, on 
the other hand, equally numerous and resolute, 
the city being thronged with persons from all 
parts of the country. For some time the be- 
siegers were greatly annoyed by frequent sallies, 
but at length the Romans scaled the outward 
wall, notwithstanding the vigorous opposition of 
the garrison ; and in ten days more they got 
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within the second, when some of the galleries 
belonging to the temple being set on fire, Herod 
endeavoured to throw the odium of that circum- 
stance upon his rival* On the reduction of the 
lower city, the besieged fled for shelter to the 
upper, and to the temple, where they were re- 
duced to great extremities by -famine, it being 
the sabbatic year, wherein they were forbidden to» 
cultivate the land. In this condition they reso- 
lutely built a new wall instead of that which had 
been beaten down ; countermined the enemy re- 
peatedly, and fought sometimes above, and some- 
times below ground, with all the fury of confirmed 
despair, till at length a general assault terminated 
the seige, and compelled them to surrender., 

The Roman troops had no sooner obtained en- 
trance into the- upper city, than they dispersed 
themselves into all parts in. search of plunder, 
and massacred a great number of the wretched 
inhabitants. The very sanctuary was on the point 
of undergoing the same fate as the common ha- 
bitations, but here Herod interposed, and put a. 
stop to all further devastation, by satisfying the 
rapacity of the soldiers by a large donative out of 
his own coffers* 

Thus was the holy city taken, after a 
siege of six months, and with its reduo 3 J" 
tion terminated the reign of the Asrao- 
jieans, which had continued one hundred and 
twenty-nine years, from Judas Maccabeus to An* 
tigonus, the last male of that family who held the 
reins of government. Sosius, having accomplish- 
ed Antony's desire by establishing Herod in the 
royal dignity, presented a crown of gold to the 
tempk, and departed with the deposed prince* 

za 
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who was toaden with chains, and afterwards con- 
demned to death at the earnest solicitations of 
Herod* 



SECT. V. 

From the Accession of Herod to. the Birth of Christ. 

HEROD had scarcely assumed the insignia of 
his new dignity, when he was compelled to 
employ his thoughts on two important subjects, . 
viz. the means of replenishing his treasury after 
the large demands which had been made upon it 
by his auxiliaries ; and the suppression of the op- 
posite faction, which retained an indelible affec- 
tion for the Asmonean family, and an insurmount- 
able aversion for that of Antipater. 

To answer the first necessity, he caused all the 
gold, silver, and other valuables, found in the me- 
tropolis, to be seized and deposited in his own 
palace ; by which rapine he soon amassed a con* 
siderable treasure ; but as a great part of it was 
given to the Romans in payment for their re- 
cent services, he reimbursed himself by causing 
the wealthiest persons of the Antigonian party to 
be put to death, and confiscating their estates. 
Such was his horrid vigilance upon this occasion, 
that he ordered his guards to e Amine whether 
the bodies were really dead when they were car- 
ried out for sepulture ; and to prevent the re- 
moval of any riches from their habitations, at the 
time of the ftineral. In short, his necessities were 
so urgent, and his bounty so lavish toward his 
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favourites, that hie spared no extortion, notwith- 
standing the distressed condition of the country, 
for want of cultivation, threatened his subjects 
with the calamities of famine. 

Hyrcan, the unfortunate pontiff, who had fallen 
a prey to the treachery of Antigonus and the Par- 
thians, and who had been taken prisoner to Par* 
thia^was released from confinement by Phraartea, 
and permitted to reside in Babylon, where he en- 
joyed the respect and unfeigned affection of the 
Jews who dwelt in that city, and also of those 
who lived beyond the Euphrates: but he no 
sooner heard of Herod's accession to the throne 
of Judea, than he conceived an ardent desire of 
visiting his native country, and spending the re- 
sidue of his life in the beloved city of Jerusalem: 
Having communicated these thoughts to some of 
his friends, he was earnestly advised to abandon 
them, and to remain content with that veneration 
which was paid to his high birth and dignity in 
Babylon : but the pressing invitations of the mo- 
narch were so perfectly consonant with his owa 
wishes, that he was deaf to remonstrance, and 
resolved to return to the land which contained the 
temple of his God. > 

Herod was, in the mean time, much _ : 
disturbed by domestic contentions; and ^5 
was compelled, though much against his 
inclination, to invest Aristobulus, the brother of 
Mariamne with the pontifical dignity. This 
condescension to Alexandra, his mother-in-law, 
was merely political ; and that princess, whose 
haughty and enterprising spirit rendered her a 
dangerous enemy, was soon after confined to her 
palace. In this emergency she received an in- 
vitation to the court of Cleopatra, for herself and 
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son ; but, after contriving a singular method of 
escape» the fugitives were arrested and brought 
back; though Herod's dread of the Egyptian 
queen, induced him to dissemble his resentment-. 

At the ensuing feast of tabernacles, the new 
high-priest, who was about seventeen years of age,, 
officiated in his sacred capacity with such extraor- 
dinary gracefulness, and appeared so majestic in 
•the pontifical robes, that the people, reflecting on 
the merit of his ancestors, could not forbear ex- 
pressing their admiration. This circumstance 
inflamed Herod's jealousy to so ungovernable a 
pitch, that he immediately resolved on the de- 
struction of the amiable youth ; and accordingly 
hired some base wretches to put a period to his 
life, by holding him under water in a bath, to 
which he was invited after the solemnity. This 
diabolical action was glossed over with the pre- 
tence of being purely accidental, and the result of* 
mere diversion r and the king not only seemed to 
-believe this report, but put himself into the deep- 
est mou rning r ordered his obsequies to be per* 
formed with all possible magnificence* and caus- 
ed a stately monument to be erected to the me- 
mory of the unfortunate sufferer. But all this- 
affectation was easily seen through by the people, 
and only served to render the author of the cala- 
mity more odious to the nation at large,, and 
particularly to his own family. 

Alexandra having written an account of these 
cruel proceedings to Cleopatra, that princess ear- 
nestly importuned Antony to take vengeance on the 
murderer, in hopes that his death would facilitate 
her wish of enjoying the Jewish revenue. Antony, 
•accordingly, commanded Herod to appear, before 
him at Laodicea, in order to clear himself of this 
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♦heavy charge; and Herod, however reluctant, 
was necessitated to obey. He however took such 
precautions, and bribed his judge so high, that 
on the day of audience he was most basely ab- 
solved ; and Cleopatra's avaricious demands were 
pacified with the province of Coelo-Syria. 

Herod, previous to his departure on this bu- 
siness, commanded his uncle Joseph, whom he 
left in care of the government, to put Mariamne 
to death in case he should be condemned by An- 
tony ; as he was apprehensive the triumvir had 
formed a design inimical to his honour upon the 
fame of his queen's beauty. This injunction was 
imprudently communicated to Mariamne, who 
ever after entertained the utmost dread. of her 
sanguinary consort : and Alexandra was so violent- 
ly exasperated, that she earnestly entreated Joseph 
to conduct herself and daughter from the city, 
and place thern beneath the protection of the 
Romans, who were then encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but this project was soon rendered 
unnecessary by the news of Herod's acquittal. 

Salome, the king's sister, had in the mean time 
made herself acquainted with these deliberations ; 
and on her brother's return, accused the virtuous 
Mariamne of a criminal correspondence with 
Joseph. The queen boldly asserted, the recti* 
tude of her conduct to Herod, in open defiance 
of her calumniator ; but happening to upbraid 
him with his cruel order, he was fully persuaded 
that nothing less than guilty familiarity could 
have prevailed on his uncle to disclose the fatal 
secret. He therefore commanded the ill-fated 
Joseph to be put to death, without permitting any 
explanation, and caused Alexandra to be loaded 
with chains and thrown into prison. 
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Cleopatra having conceived a violent resent- 
ment against Herod, for his inattention to her 
amorous advances, when she visited his court -on 
her return from the Euphrates, persuaded her 
Roman lover to order him on an expedition against 
the Arabians ; and, having obtained her request, 
sent Athenion, one of her own generals, to join 
him as an auxiliary, though in reality he was 
commanded to ruin him. Herod, upon the first 
encounter, gave the enemy a great overthrow j 
and was upon the point of gaining a second vic- 
tory, when Athenion fell suddenly upon the 
Jews, and cut most of them in pieces ; whilst 
Herod and a smalt remnant of his followers saved 
their lives by a precipitate flight. 

In the course of the next year, Judea 
gj ' was shaken with an extraordinary earth- 
quake, which destroyed a prodigious num- 
ber of cattle, and buried some thousands of the 
people beneath the ruins of their habitations. Up- 
on the report of this calamity, the Arabians invad- 
ed the kingdom, expecting to have found it utter- 
ly defenceless ; but Herod defeated them in two 
successive engagements, and compelled them to 
sue for a cessation of hostilities* 

Herod's happiness was soon afterwards 
• 3q ' disturbed by the defeat of his patron at 
Actium, and the dread of Augustus's re- 
sentment ; but, perceiving the desperate state of 
Antony's affairs, and finding him unwilling to sa- 
crifice Cleopatra to his own safety, he resolved to 
make his peace with the conqueror, on the best 
terms he could obtain. Having taken this deter- 
mination, he caused Hyrcan, the venerable pon- 
tiff, to be beheaded, on pretence of carrying on 
a treasonable correspondence with the king of 
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Arabia ; but in reality to rid himself of the only- 
surviving male of the Asmonean race. He then 
sent his queen and her mother Alexandra into 
the fortress of Massada, under the care of his 
treasurer and one of his chief confidants, with 
express orders to put these princesses to death 
on the first intelligence of his ill success ; and 
committed his own mother and her daughter 
Salome to the care of his brother Pheroras, with 
an exhortation to seize on the Jewish crown, and 
defend it to the last extremity, in case his expe- 
dition should prove unfortunate. 

On his arrival at Rhodes, he obtained an au- 
dience of Augustus, and addressed him in a 
speech so well composed and appropriate, that 
the emperor commanded him to wear the diadem- 
in his presence, and honoured him with several, 
other marks of peculiar esteem* Herod, elated at 
this success, made some noble presents to Au- 
gustus and his favourites, and returned to his me- 
tropolis highly pleased with his acquisitions of 
honour and authority ; but his felicity was mate- 
rially damped by the reception he met with from 
his beloved consort, and her exasperated mother, 
who had, during his absence, found means to 
discover the fatal orders he had left with the go- 
vernors of Massada. 

Augustus passing through Syria, in his way to 
Egypt, was entertained by Herod at Ptolemais, 
with incredible magnificence : besides a present of 
eight hundred talents, he furnished the army 
with provisions, as they marched through some 
barren deserts, where they might otherwise have 
been driven to the utmost extremities ; and he 
accompanied the emperor as far as Pelusium. 
The same magnificent reception was given at 
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Augustus's return ; and that prince was so greatly 
delighted with the complaisance and munificence 
of his Jewish tributary, that he made him a pre- 
sent of the four thousand Gauls who had served 
as body guards to Cleopatra ; and restored him 
such a number of cities, as considerably augment- 
ed both his territory and revenue. 

Mariamne's affection was, in the mean 
<Jq time, totally alienated from her husband ; 
and Salome, her inveterate enemy, con- 
tinued to do her all the ill offices in her power, 
till at length the unfortunate queen was publicly 
tried and condemned to die, for a crime to which 
her. heart was an entire stranger. She bore her 
fate with becoming intrepidity, and terminated 
with her sufferings all the happiness of her tyran- 
nic husband. 

Salome having hurried the execution, lest some 
discovery of her own treachery might frustrate 
her cruel design, or the ungovernable affection of 
her brother produce a revocation of his sentence, 
now triumphed in the accomplishment of her 
desires; but Herod was oppressed with such in- 
describable remorse, that his lite became a bur- 
then, his favourite diversions grew insipid, and 
in the midst of his highest festivity he would call 
involuntarily on the name of Mariamne, and 
order her to be 'brought into his presence. A 
grievous pestilence which swept off great num- 
bers of his subjects, tended to augment his misery ; 
and a violent distemper soured his temper still 
more ; till at length he degenerated to such a 
state of brutish cruelty, that he sacrificed friend 
and foe alike, to his ungovernable fury ; and con- 
tinued to oppress his people in the most arbitrary 
manner till the hour of his death. 
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Alexandra was soon put to death after her in- 
jured daughter, for attempting to form a party 
during Herod's indisposition ; and Costobares, 
the husband of Salome, was first divorced, and 
then delivered to the executioner for having pro- 
tected some of the chief supporters of the Asmo- 
Dean race. Several of the Jewish ceremonies 
were now abolished, and foreign customs intro- 
duced} a stately theatre was built in the city, 
and a spacious amphitheatre in the suburbs ; mu- 
sicians, players, coursers, and gladiators, were en- 
gaged for the royal amusement ; and public games 
were ordered to be celebrated every fifth year in 
honour of Augustus. 

• These innovations, joined to his unparalleled 
cruelty, inspired the Jews with the most uncon- 
xjuerable aversion* and ten of the boldest of the 
malcontents entered the new theatre with dag- 
gers concealed under their garments, for the pur- 
pose of delivering their nation by the death of 
the tyrant : but their design was discovered, and 
they were put to death by the most cruel method 
that could be devised. The populace having de- 
tected the informer, cut him in pieces and threw 
his flesh to their dogs ; and every symptom of a 
revolution began to appear, when Herod provided 
for his own safety by fortifying Jerusalem, re- 
building Samaria, and garrisoning all the mosjt 
important fortresses in Judea. 

About this time, which was the thirteenth Q c 
year of his reign, the country was visited ^ " 
by a grievous drought, which soon brought 
on a famine, and terminated in a raging pesti- 
lence. In this calamity the king exerted him- 
self to procure a supply of provisions from Egypt, 
and caused them to be distributed among his 
Vol. II. 2 A 
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mournful subjects, insomuch that those who had 
lately detested, now began to admire him for his 
princely generosity ; but he soon relapsed into his 
former cruelties, and convinced them that his 
heart was still callous to all the tender feelings of 
humanity. 

The following year he married another Ma- 
riamne, daughter of a Jewish priest of Alexan- 
dria ; and soon after his nuptials built the mag- 
nificent palace of Herodian, on a pleasant hill 
about seven miles distant from Jerusalem, whither 
the Jews immediately resorted, and built round it, 
so that it was soon encompassed by a considerable 
city. • 

He now sent his two favourite sons whom he 
had by Hyrcan's grand-daughter to be educated 
at Rome, where Augustus assigned them apart- 
ments in the royal palace, and expressed his sense 
of the confidence their father had reposed in him, 
by giving him foil power to nominate either of 
them for his successor. He likewise added se- 
veral provinces to the kingdom of Judea ; ap- 
pointed Herod his procurator in Syria, and be- 
stowed a tetrarchy on his brother Phecoras. 

Herod being thus honoured by the emperor, 
and having amassed an immense treasure by his 
rapacious proceedings, resolved to render himself 
popular, and to eternize his memory by re- 
building the temple, which he accordingly did 
in the most sumptuous and elegant manner. 

Whilst this work was carrying on with all 
possible expedition, the Jewish monarch made a 
voyage to Rome to pay his compliments to Au- 
gustus, and a paternal visit to his sons. He ex- 
pressed himself in the most grateful terms for the 
favours he "had recently received, and for the 
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great improvement the princes had made during 
their residence in the imperial city. Having ex- 
perienced the most cordial reception, and been 
honoured with some fresh tokens of his great 
patron's esteem, he returned to Judea with his 
sons, who were received with universal accla- 
mations on account of their majestic appearance 
and deportment* Soon after their arrival they 
were both married, Alexander to Glaphyra, 
princess of Cappadocia; and Aristobulus to 
Berenice, the daughter of Salome. That love 
and admiration which the people expressed tor 
these accomplished youths was, however, so far 
from gratifying the turbulent Salome, that she 
used her utmost endeavours to alienate their 
father's affections from them by the most base 
and unwarrantable stratagems. In consequence 
of her repeated accusations and malicious hints, 
Herod caused Antipater, another of his sons, 
who had been hitherto educated privately, to be 
brought to court, where he heaped such favours 
on him, as only tended to rouse the resentment 
of the other brothers, and made them utter many 
indiscreet speeches against their father, which 
their enemies immediately used to facilitate their 
ruin. 

Agrippa, who had been received at Jerusalem 
with every demonstration of respect and cor- 
diality, was now requested to take Antipater to 
Rome, so that the populace began to look upon 
him as the appointed successor. The young 
prince set out accordingly, but, fearing lest his 
competitors should regain their father's affection 
during his absence, he wrote repeatedly to court, 
and engaged his friends to prejudice Herod against 
them, till at length the king began to consider 
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them as enemies, and resolved to bring them to 
a pubHc trial before Augustus* The emperor 
being then at Aqoileia, Hetod went thither, ac- 
cused his sons of high treason, and demanded 
justice against them in the most vehement terms* 
The cruelty of this proceeding affected the princesv 
so deeply, that they were both compelled to give 
vent to their emotions by a flood of tears ; but 
Alexander pleaded his own and his brother's cause 
with such becoming modesty, that Augustus* 
and all the auditors were fully convinced of their 
innocence. A reconciliation was, therefore, effect- 
ed by the emperor ; but the jealousy of Herod, 
the indiscretion of his sons,: and the indefati* 
gable exertions of their enemies, soon laid the 
foundation for fresh dissensions. 
B The city of Caesarea being finished, 

10 ' Herod caused the dedication of it- to be 
performed with all imaginable splendour, 
and appointed games to be performed-every fifth 
year* At this time he entertained his guests, 
who were very considerable, both in number and 
quality, with such extraordinary magnificence, 
that Augustus observed, his soul was too 
great for his dominions, and that he ought to 
have possessed the crowns of Syria and Egypt. 
Yet such was the strange inconsistency of this 
monarch's actions, that immediately after this 
festival he broke open the sepulchres of David 
and Solomon in the night, carried off a quantity 
of rich vessels that had been deposited there, and 
actually proceeded to search the coffins of the 
deceased monarchs, till a miraculous flame de- 
stroyed two of his guards, and impeded his 
further search. To make some reparation for 
this abominable sacrilege, he caused a beautiful 
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monument of white marble to be erected at the 
entrance of the tomb* 

The iniquitous Salome had, by this time, raised 
her brother's jealousy of the young , princes to 
such a height, that his conduct was equally in- 
consistent with the duties of a father and the 
dignity of a king. Two of his favourite con- 
fidants were put to the rack, on the accusation of 
having been corrupted by Alexander ; and Alex- 
ander himself was thrown into prison, from 
whence he sent his father four several confessions ; 
and at the same time accused Salome and Phe- 
roras of being concerned in the plot. By this 
means, Herod's mind was utterly distracted, and 
he abandoned himself to the greatest excesses of 
cruelty* Nothing was to be heard of in the city 
but racks, imprisonments, and barbarous exe- 
cutions ; and in the palace, the tyrant was so 
torinented by guilt and fear and jealousy, that 
he would frequently start from his bed as if pur- 
sued by the conspirators ; and continually looked 
with a suspicious eye upon all who surrounded 
him.. But while it was hourly expected that his 
paroxysms of rage would have terminated in 
lunacy, or hastened his son's death, Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, arrived at Jerusalem, and 
by his good offices effected a reconciliation* 
Pheroras, perceiving this sudden change, entered 
the presence chamber in a mourning habit, pros- 
trated himself at the feet of his sovereign, and 
acknowledged himself the author of all the 
calumnies that had been raised against Alexander 
and Aristobulus, Upon this information Herod's 
fury subsided, and after accompanying Archelaus 
as far as Antioch oa his return, he resolved to 
2 A 2 
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visit Augustus, and make him acquainted with/ 
the whole affair. 

^ c On his return from Rome -he caused 
4 & 'the dedication of the temple to be per- 
formed with due solemnity and mag- 
nificence ; and in the following spring under- 
took to suppress the Trachonitish banditti, who 
had lately made some terrible inroads into Judea. 
He accordingly marched into Arabia, defeated the 
robbers, demolished their castle, and returned 
victorious to his metropolis j but Syllaeus, prefect 
of Syria, wrote such an account of this expedition 
to the emperor, that he sent Herod a very severe 
reproof, and would certainly have renounced 
his friend had he hot been convinced, after some 
time, that his prefect's accusations were malicious 
and greatly exaggerated. 

Salome had again alarmed her brother with an' 
account of fresh plots and intended assassinations ; 
and though nothing could be proved against the 
objects of her hatred, but that they had designed 
to retire into some other country where they 
might be free from their father's tyranny, the 
jealous king believed all the rest upon this single 
evidence, and immediately dispatched messengers 
with a letter to Rome, in order to obtain justice 
against the royal conspirators. Augustus having 
perused the letter, and found that Herod wasr 
obstinately bent upon the destruction of his sons, 
issued out orders for them to be brought to trial 
at Berytus, before Archelaus and all the governors 
of the neighbouring provinces ; and, in case they 
were found guilty, he granted permission to their 
father to punish them according to his own^ 
discretion* •*" 
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Herod ^immediately convened the governors, 
but purposely omitted sending to Archelaus, !est : 
he should be biassed by motives of partiality*} and 
having left the unfortunate princes under a strong 
guard in a small town belonging to the Sidonians, 
pleaded his own cause before an assembly of 
five hundred persons, but with such violence, a» 
rather excited-thetr indignation than pity. After 
a full hearing, Volumnius pronounced sentence 
of death, and the rest of the judges acquiesced 
in his opinion ; hut the time and manner of the 
execution was left to the unnatural accuser, who 
caused his amiable sons to be strangled at Sebaste, 
and from thence carried to the sepulchre of their 
Asmonean relatives at Alexandrion. 

Shortly after this tragical event, the kirn* issued 
an edict, commanding the Jewish nation to take 
an oath of allegiance to Augustus and himself t 
but this edict being contrary to the Mosaic law, 
was resolutely opposed by seven thousand persons* 
of the sect of Pharisees. Herod, provoked at their 
contumacy, condemned them to a severe fine* 
which fell, amongst others, upon Pheroras's wife* 
Pheroras having entered into a plot with An* 
tipater for Herod's destruction, gladly embraced 
the opportunity of retiring to his tetrarchy, and 
took a solemn oath that he would never return 
to court during his brother's reign. Antipater, 
at the same time, made interest to get an invitation/ 
to Rome ; and thus these two politicians contrived 
to shun the dread of discovery, whilst their in- 
struments were busily employed in the prose- 
cution of their designs. But on the death of 
Pheroras, the treason was completely unravelled, 
and Herod had the mortification to find a real 
and implacable enemy in that son for whom he 
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had withdrawn his love from two virtuous youths, 
and finally sentenced them to an ignominious 
death. Dorio, the mother of Antipater, having 
given poison to Pheroras, in order that he 
might destroy his brother, was stripped of 
her costly ornaments and banished from court ; 
and Mariamne the second being accused of 
some share in the plot, was driven into exile, 
whilst her son Herod was disinherited, and her 
father deposed from the pontifical office, to 
which he had been raised by his royal son- 
in-law. 
B c About this time, Zacharias, a virtuous 

6. P r i est °f the course of Abiah, was honoured 
with a celestial vision whilst he offered 
the sacred incense in the temple, and received 
an assurance,, that his wife Elizabeth should hear 
a son, who should be a Nazarite to God, and the 
harbinger of the promised Messiah. The vene- 
rable priest reflecting on the advanced age of 
himself and his spouse, requested that a token 
might be granted for the confirmation of his 
faith ; and the angel granted his petition in such 
a manner as might, at once, reprove and obviate 
his doubts. Zacharias was instantly deprived of 
the faculty of speech, and continued dumb till the 
heavenly prediction was accomplished. 

Six months after this singular occurrence, the 
same vision appeared to a young virgin, called 
Mary, of the lineage of David, who resided at 
Nazareth, under the guardianship of her espoused 
husband Joseph, saluting her as the highly fa- 
voured of God, and informing her that she. was 
chosen to bear the Redeemer of the World, to 
whom she should give the significant name of 
Jesus, or Saviour, according to the prophecies 
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long since delivered. The astonished maiden 
expressed a doubt of the poasib&ty of such a cir- 
cumstance ; but on the angel's declaring that he 
had predicted a miraculous conception, and re- 
minding her that nothing was impossible with 
God, she submitted with humble confidence to 
the will of Heaven, and hastened to acquaint her 
cousin Elizabeth with these transporting tidings., 

Elizabeth being delivered of the promised child, 
gave him the name of John, in obedience to the 
divine injunction ; and Zacharias having expressed 
his consent to it in writing, found his tongue im- 
mediately loosed, and his heart inspired with the 
utmost gratitude to the Author of his felicity, in 
consequence of which he uttered such rapturous 
predictions, as inspired the auditors with singular 
hopes concerning his young descendant* 

The blessed Virgin now began to exhibit such 
tokens of pregnancy,, as induced her husband to 
contrive some means of giving her a private di~ 
vorce, without exposing her to the rigour of the 
law; but being apprised, in a dream, that her 
conception was altogether miraculous, and that 
her son was appointed to be the Saviour of the 
World, he laid aside his design, and resolved to 
continue his patronage and protection.. Mean- 
while Bethlehem, the city of David, being pointed 
out by the prophet as the birth-place of the Mes- 
siah, Providence so ordered it that the decree of 
Augustus for taking a new survey of the Roman 
empire should reach Judea at this time ; which 
obliged the Virgin and her pious spouse to repair 
thither to be enrolled among the descendants of 
David. The great concourse of people coming to 
that place, laid this obscure family under the ne- 
cessity of lodging in a stable, where Mary brought 
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forth her divine son, and laid him in a manger ; 
while an angel, at the head of a celestial choir, 
proclaimed the wondrous nativity to certain 
shepherds, who were keeping watch over their 
flocks by night ; and the appearance of a mira- 
culous star induced the Eastern magi to hasten 
to the Jewish metropolis in quest of the new-born 
king. 

Upon the first inquiry of the wise men, re- 
specting the place of his birth, the whole city were 
moved ; and the grand sanhedrim directed them 
to Bethlehem, upon the authority of their ancient 
prophets., Herod immediately "began to consider 
the new-born Messiah as a dangerous rival, and 
formed a diabolical design for his destruction, 
which was, however, frustrated by the interposi- 
tion of divine Providence* 

The holy child having been worshipped with 
due reverence by the magi, was, on the. fortieth 
day, brought to Jerusalem to be presented in the 
temple, and to be redeemed according to the 
Mosaic law concerning the first-born. On this 
occasion, Simeon, a venerable Jew, of consum- 
mate piety, and endowed with the spirit of pro* 
phecy, took him in his arms, foretold the sorrows 
which should hereafter lacerate the heart of hia 
mother, and exclaimed in a holy transport, " Now, 
Lord, let thy servant depart in peace, for my eyes 
have seen thy promised salvation 1" His testimo- 
ny was also accompanied by that of ah old. pro- 
phetess named Anna, who coming at that instant 
into the temple, .began to publish this new-born 
Saviour to all the faithful Israelites, who expected 
the fulfilment of their Maker's most invaluable 
promise. 
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SECT. VI. 



From the Birth of Christ to the total Destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the Dispersion of the Jewish 
Motion* 

HEROD was now distracted with new proofs 
of his own danger, and the infidelity of his 
nearest relatives. Some malicious accounts from 
Rome overwhelmed him with the deepest dis- 
tress ; and a fresh supply of poison sent by Anti- 
pater, occasioned more important and more hor- 
rid discoveries than had yet been made respecting 
that unnatural son. Herod immediately sent for 
the traitor to Jerusalem, on pretence of securing 
him in the succession, and (having issued out an 
order for the destruction of all the male infants 
near Bethlehem, in the vain hope of destroying 
his new-born rival) caused him to be publicly 
•arraignec) of high treason. The trial was pecu- 
liarly interesting, as Herod discovered the most 
poignant anguish at the recollection of his mur- 
dered sons, who had fallen by Antipater's strata- 
gems ; and the culprit exerted all his eloquence to 
set aside the heavy charges that were brought 
against him. Some of the poison mentioned in 
the evidence was, however, brought into court, 
and given to a condemned criminal, who died 
immediately ; and some letters were intercepted, 
•which obviated every doubt, and silenced the pri- 
soner's impious protestations. He was accord- 
ingly ordered into close confinement, and a full 
account of the proceedings against him was sent 
to the emperor. 
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Whilst the ambassadors were on their journey 
to Rome, Herod, enfeebled by age, sickness, and 
constant inquietudes, fell into a violent disease, 
which rendered him so extremely morose and 
choleric, that he became a burthen to himself and 
* terror to all his attendants. Finding his* end 
approaching, he settled his affairs ; appointed his 
youngest son to succeed him on the throne ; be- 
queathed a considerable sum to Augustus ; and 
left a noble fortune to the unworthy Salome. 
These arrangements were scarcely made, when a 
seditious tumult was raised in the city by two 
Jewish doctors, who, having heard that the king 
was dead, persuaded their disciples to pull down 
the structures which had been raised contrary to 
the law. They accordingly proceeded to the tem- 
ple gate, and began to demolish a golden eagle of 
exquisite workmanship which Herod had set up 
in honour of the emperor ; but, on being attacked 
by a body of the royal troops, the majority of 
them were soon dispersed, and the remainder 
•carried to the king, who, after some time, con- 
demned them to be burnt alive. 

The wretched monarch, whose disease now be- 
<came so loathsome and intolerable that a descrip- 
tion of it would but shock the humane reader, 
perceived by this last indignity the universal de- 
testation in which he was held by his subjects, 
and meditated such a dreadful expedient to pre- 
vent their rejoicing at his decease, as scarcely ever 
entered into the heart of the most sanguinary ty- 
rant. He issued out a proclamation, commanding 
all the chief Jews to assemble at Jericho, on a 
certain day, under pain of death ; and upon their 
arrival, ordered them all to be confined in the 
Hippodrome ; at the same time obliging Salome 
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tnd her husband Alexas to promise that they 
would cause them all to he massacred as soon as 
the breath quitted his body. 

About this time the messengers returned from 
Rome with Augustus's approbation of Antipater's 
sentence, which seemed to afford the king the 
utmost satisfaction, in spite of all his tortures* 
Antipater was immediately put to death; and 
Herod, having altered his will in favour of Ar- 
chelaus, expired soon after, in the seventieth year 
of his age, and the thirty-seventh after his ad- 
vancement to the crown of Judea. 

Salome and Alexas were so far from D 
executing the last inhuman orders of this | ' 
tyrannical prince, that they endeavoured to 
conceal them from the nation, and hastened to 
acquaint the prisoners in the Circus that they were 
at full liberty to depart to their respective habita* 
tions. The news of the king's decease being then 
made public, the chief officers and soldiery were 
assembled at Jericho ; Archelaus was proclaimed 
Jung by virtue of Herod's appointment ; and the 
people unanimously promised him the same alle* 
giance which they had shown to his father. 

Archelaus, to evince his gratitude to his prede- 
cessor, prepared a funeral answerable to his wealth 
and dignity. The body was laid on a sumptuous 
bier enriched with a profusion of precious stones, 
having the royal diadem on his head, and holding 
a sceptre in hand. His sons and grandsons, his 
sister and her husband, and all his other near re* 
lations, marched solemnly by his side* These 
were followed by all his officers, both civil and 
military, according to their rank* Among the 
latter, his guards led the van ; then came the 
.Thracians; next the Germans; and last, the 
Vot. II. 2 B 
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Gauls, or Galadans; all suitably armed in order 
of battle ; while five hundred of his domestics 
closed the procession, and scattered aromatic per- 
fumes among the spectators. - The cavalcade pro- 
ceeded to the castle of Herodion, about one thou- 
sand paces distant from Jericho, where they 
deposited the corpse of their late sovereign, and 
returned from thence to Jerusalem ; where the. 
new monarch, having mourned seven days for his 
father, according to the Jewish custom, gave the 
people a magnificent feast* 

' By a singular clause in Herod's will, the sove- 
reignty of Archdaus was in reality invalid, and 
merely nominal, till it should be confirmed' by 
Caesar : in consequence of which, he was obliged 
to visit Rome ; though his journey was for some 
time delayed by a popular tumult, which termi- 
nated in the death of three thousand rebels, and 
the loss of many of the king's troops. These dis- 
orders being quelled, he left the care of the go- 
vernment to his brother Philip, and set out, ac- 
companied with several of his relatives and ac- 
quaintance, who were anxious to assist him with 
their interest or advice ; while his aunt Salome, 
and her children, mingled into the company fbr 
the express purpose of obstructing his con- 
firmation. 

On their arrival at Rome, Archelaus presented 
a memorial to Caesar, in which he exhibited his 
title to the regal dignity, the particulars of Herod's 
last will, and the inventory of the treasure which 
that monarch left behind him. Antipas, who had 
been appointed to the government by Herod's 
first will, and who was now persuaded by the 
subtle Salome to oppose his brother, immediately 
presented another memorial, which contained such 
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allegations as were most likely to invalidate the 
pretensions of his- rival* The emperor having pe- 
rused both the writings, convened an assembly 
of his friends to examine the respective claims ;, 
and Cains, son of Agrippa by the princess Julia, 
was desired to sit as president. On the day of 
audience, Antipater, the son of Salome, an elegant 
speaker and inveterate enemy to Archelaus, ac- 
cused that prince of various offences, and insisted 
that Herod never thought of appointing him for 
his successor, while he had the proper use of his 
faculties, but had expressly nominated Antipas 
to that dignity* These accusations, and the bitter 
invectives with which they were accompanied, 
were answered by Damascen, an old counsellor of 
the deceased monarch, with equal courage and 
moderation ; and at the conclusion of his admir- 
able defence, Archelaus prostrated himself before 
the emperor with such genuine marks of humility 
as moved his compassion, and induced him to 
promise that he would do nothing contrary to 
Herod's will. The court was then dismissed 
without any further proceedings; as Augustus 
was desirous of meditating at leisure on the peti- 
tion of the other princes. 

During these transactions at Rome, the turbu- 
lent Jews had raised new commotions in their 
metropolis,*which were, however, suppressed by 
Varus's speedy arrival from Antioch, and the pu- 
nishment of the ringleaders. On his return to 
Antioch, he left Sabinus, with a Roman legion, 
to keep the city in awe : this general, perceiving 
the superiority of his forces over those of the 
Jews, resolved to convert the treasures of the 
Herodian family to his own use, and actually 
pillaged the treasury of the temple of four. hun.~ 
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dred talents. The Jews, who came at that time 
in crowds to celebrate the approaching feasts of 
Pentecost, were violently exasperated at these ty- 
rannical proceedings, and immediately divided 
themselves into three bodies, one of which be- 
sieged him 'and his troops in the palace, whilst 
the other two possessed themselves of the hippo- 
drome and the temple ; so that, being completely 
enclosed, he was compelled to wait for a rein* 
forcement from Varus. 

At the same period, Judea was overrun with 
freebooters and seditious persons, who hoped to 
enrich themselves by the public calamities. Judas, 
the son of Ezechias, captain of a banditti, whom 
Herod had put to death, collected a band of ruf- 
fians at Sephoris in Galilee, and ravaged all the 
open country on pretence of revenging his fa- 
ther's untimely fate. Simeon, a person formerly 
intrusted with high concerns, and greatly respect- 
ed by the Jews, led a body of men to Jericho ; 
reduced the royal palace to ashes; and afterwards 
proceeded to ravage the country ; till he was at 
length defeated by the governor of Syria; and 
Athronges, a shepherd, of gigantic stature and 
brutal courage, diffused a general terror among 
the peaceful inhabitants by his acts of rapine and 
cruelty, till he was fortunately subdued by the 
royal party. 

Varus, having received intelligence of Sabi- 
nus's perilous situation, hastened, at the head of 
his two legions, with four troops of horse and 
some foot, which he had drawn from the neigh- 
bouring tetrarchs, to Ptolemais, where he receiv- 
ed some fresh auxiliaries. He then marched with 
one division of his army towards Samaria, whilst 
Jus son led the other into that part of Galilee 
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nearest to Ptolemais* The former permitted his 
troops to plunder and burn several villages in 
their route : and the latter, among other cruel- 
ties, set fire to the noble city of Sephais, reduced* 
k to a heap of rubbish, and sold the ill-fated in- 
habitants by auction. The mutineers at Jerusa- 
lem provided, in the mean time, for their safety, 
by precipitate flight or abject submission; but 
Varus took such vigilant measures for the detec- 
tion of the fugitives, that no less than two. thou* 
sand were doomed to expiate their crimes by the 
agonizing and ignominious death of the cross. 

A deputation was sent, about this time, from 
Judea to oppose the election of Archelaus, to ex- 
press an abhorrence of the Herodian family, and 
to request an abolition of the monarchical govern- 
ment. But Augustus resolved to act in such a 
manner as might convince the world of his friend- 
ship to Herod and to his children. He according- 
ly bestowed one half of the kingdom upon Ar- 
chelaus, under the title of tetrarch, or governor 
of a nation - r with an assurance that he would in- 
vest him with the titles of royalty as soon as he 
rendered himself worthy of such distinction ; and. 
the remainder was. divided between Herod's other 
sons, Philip and Antipas. 

This division of the Jewish kingdom was scarce- 
ly settled, when a new pretender started up, who 
quickly drew a numerous body of followers to 
him, by assuming the name and character of the 
late Alexander, Herod's son by Mariamne. The 
striking resemblance between the impostor and 
that unfortunate prince effectually deceived the 
generality of the people, who spared no pains to 
render his entry into Rome as splendid as possible. 
When he arrived at that metropolis, with crowds 
2B2 
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of Jews who had flocked from all parts to pay 
him homage as a surviving branch of the Asmo- 
nean race, the emperor sent Celadus, one of his 
freedmen, and formerly a companion of the young 
prince's, to bring this newly risen Alexander to 
his presence. Celadus was as easily deceived as 
the populace, but Augustus soon discovered a 
manifest deficiency in the port and majesty of 
this pretender, from what he had observed in the 
true Alexander, which, together with a certain 
callosity in his hands, fully convinced him of 
the cheat. An explanation consequently ensued, 
which terminated in a full confession of the im- 
posture, when the mock prince was sent to the 
galleys ; an artful adventurer who contrived the 
plot was sentenced to be hanged ; and the Jews 
were permitted to return to their respective 
homes, sufficiently punished for their credulity 
by so melancholy a disappointment. 

Archelaus had no sooner returned into Judea, 
than he began to exhibit some tokens of his arbi- 
trary and vindictive temper, notwithstanding the 
public odium attached to the house of Herod, 
and the caution given by the emperor. The com- 
mencement of his government, however, proved 
tolerably peaceable, and he seems to have aban- 
doned himself to tyranny and luxury without con- 
sidering the result of such preposterous conduct * 9 
but on the representation of the public sufferings, 
Augustus sent an agenjt to bring him immedi- 
ately to Rome, and, having heard both the accus- 
ers and the accused with perfect equanimity, he 
ordered the ungrateful ethnarch to be banished 
to the city of Vienne in Dauphine, and caused 
Judea to be taxed as a province of the Roman 
empire. 
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tyrenius, governor of Syria* was now A D 
dispatched with orders to sell Archelaus's ' 6 ' 
palaces, and to seize upon all his treasures ; 
and Coponius, the Roman general of horse, was 
stationed in Judea, to overawe the populace, who 
were thrown into the utmost consternation by the 
new edict. His presence, together with the good 
offices of Jsazar, the high-priest, kept the na- 
tion in restraint for some time ; but at length a 
turbulent Pharisee rekindled the flame of insur- 
rection, by publicly declaiming against the taxa- 
tion as idolatrous, slavish, and incompatible with 1 
the dignity of a people who ought to acknow- 
ledge no sovereignty but that of the God of Abra- 
ham. The war which ensued upon the declama- 
tion of this incendiary was soon followed by a 
grievous famine, and the famine quickly intro- 
duced a pestilence, which swept away vast num- 
bers in the midst of their contentions and hos- 
tilities. 

The Samaritans had not yet laid aside . ^ 
their enmity against the Jews, but eagerly ^ * 
embraced the first opportunity of involving 
them in distress. This malicious disposition in- 
duced them to enter the temple privately on the 
eve of the passover, for the purpose of strewing 
the galleries and other places of resort with hu- 
man bones, so that the priests were compelled, 
next day, to put a stop to the solemnity ; and this 
circumstance obliged them, for the future, to 
guard all the avenues against such insults. The 
ceremony was, however, soon resumed ; and it 
was on this festival that the adorable Jesus, who 
had been taken to Egypt at the time of Herod's 
persecution, and afterwards secreted in Nazareth 
to avoid the jealousy or resentment of Archelaus, 
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came, in the twelfth year of his age, to the tem- 
ple, and gave an early proof of his divine know* 
ledge, by conversing with the Jewish doctors upon 
the most important and interesting points of their 
religion. 
A D On the death of Augustus, and the 

\ s ' accession of Tyberius to the empire, Va- 
' ' lerius Gratus was^sent as procurator into 
Judea. This governor deposed the high-priest 
Annas in the fifteenth year of his pontificate, and 
transferred that dignity to Ishmael the son of 
Fabus ; and, after two more changes, it was be- 
stowed on Caiphas, son-in-law to the deposed 
Annas. Gratus himself was recalled soon after- 
wards, and succeeded by Pontius Pilate, a man. 
who exceeded all his predecessors in cruelty, ava- 
rice, and injustice. 

Antipas and Philip being permitted to keep- 
possession of their toparchies, notwithstanding 
their brother's banishment, and having contrived 
to ingratiate themselves with the new emperor, 
prudently resolved* to improve their respective 
territories : with this view, Antipas or Herod, 
who had the country of Galilee, rebuilt the city 
of Sephoris, and surrounded it with a strong wall 
and towers, so that it became the bulwark of that 
canton ; and founded a new city on the northern 
hanks of the lake Gennezareth, which he called 
Tiberias ; while his brother Philip raised the 
village of Bethsaida, on the opposite shore, into 
a magnificent city, which he called Julian: 
he also changed ' the name of Paleas into Cac- 
sarea. 
* D Judea, though frequently disturbed by 

20.* tumults and commotions on account of 
the new tax, had not hitherto broken out 
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into such an universal flame as began to rage 
soon after the arrival of Pilate. His predecessors 
had never attempted to bring the Roman stan- 
dards into Jerusalem, because they were considered 
as the vilest abominations by the Jews, on account 
of their bearing the representations of men and 
other living creatures* But Pilate, disdaining to 
show them the same complaisance, ordered his 
troops, who were to winter in that city, to enter 
by night with their standards covered, and in the 
morning caused them to be displayed. This 
unusual sight threw all the citizens into con- 
sternation, and a great number of them hastened 
to Caesarea, where Pilate resided, and earnestly 
petitioned that the standards might be removed 
to some other place; but he positively refused, 
on pretence, that such a procedure would be in- 
jurious to the emperor. The Jews persisted in 
their importunity, lying prostrate before his palace 
for the space of six days ; when he came forth, 
ascended a tribunal, and ordered a body' of troops 
to massacre all who should refuse to depart. The 
mournful supplicants, however, were so far from 
exhibiting any signs of terror at this sanguinary 
command, that they meekly offered their necks to 
the soldiers, and assured them, the loss of life 
was far greatly to be preferred to the violation of 
their laws. Such passive constancy in so tur- 
bulent a nation, appeared so surprising to the 
governor, that he immediately set them at liberty, 
and caused the offensive standards to be removed 
from their metropolis. 

As, however, he seems to have delighted in 
the mortification of the Jewish nation, he soon, 
contrived a pretext to rouse them more effectual- 
ly, by drawing money from the sacred treasury ; 
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but while he levied the tax, he provided against 
the mutiny which he expected to ensue, by 
causing his troops to mix among the crowd with | 

concealed clubs, and to be ready at the first | 

signal to fall upon the mutineers. The circum- > 

stance happened precisely as he foresaw, and the 
insurrection was suppressed, according to his 
command, with the most outrageous cruelty* 

It was now the thirtieth jubilee since 
<^k its first institution in the Land of Promise* 
when John,* the son of Zacharias, began 
to baptize his disciples in the Jordan, and Christ 
the Lord of Glory came to preach a more ac- 
ceptable jubilee, not only to the inhabitants of 
Judea, but to the whole world* Having received 
the rite of baptism from the hands of his pious 
harbinger, the Holy Ghost visibly descended, 
and lighted upon him in the form of a dove, 
whilst a voice was heard from Heaven, sayiqg, 
" This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased." The Baptist immediately embraced 
that opportunity of manifesting him to all the 
spectators, and of bearing this ample testimony, 
that he was the " Lamb of God, who should 
take t away the sin of the world." 

The blessed Jesus having now commenced his 
public ministry, called some obscure and illiterate 
men to become his disciples, and gave them an 

• John's extreme sanctity raised him to the esteem of 
Herod Antipaa, tetrarch of Galilee, who took much plea- 
sure in his excellent counsel and discourse, till being se- 
verely reproved by an incestuous connexion, he caused 
him to be thrown into prison, and afterwards suffered him 
to be beheaded, at the request of a girl who had danced 
with peculiar grace on his (the tetrarch's) birth-day. 

t A beautifrl allusion to the expiatory sacrifices ap- 
pointed by the Jewish ritual. 
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incontrovertible proof of his divinity, by changing 
a considerable quantity of water into wine, at a 
marriage festival in Cana of Galilee. Upon his 
•entering the temple at Jerusalem, he found it 
crowded with persons who sold cattle, poultry, 
«nd other things used in the Jewish offerings; 
together with a number of money-changers, who 
brought foreign coin instead of victims, and whose 
tables were an equal profanation to that holy 
place : against these, therefore, he exerted his 
sacred authority ; and having severely reproved 
them for their impiety, compelled them to remove 
-from their improper stations. 

From this time, the co-equal son of God 
Vouchsafed to travel about the country preaching 
the glad tidings of salvation, healing all manner 
of diseases, illustrating the laws of his heavenly 
father, raising up the dead, casting out devils, 
giving speech to the dumb, sight to the blind, 
hearing to the deaf, and activity to the lame ; till 
he, at length, voluntarily submitted to the igno- 
minious death of the cross, and meekly endured 
the heavy chastisement of Divine Justice, for the 
ransom of a rebellious, but beloved world* Nu- 
merous and deeply impressive were the singular 
events of that day, in which, " he was num- 
bered with the transgressors." The sun retired 
behind the darkest cloud, while its -Creator hung 
suspended on the fatal tree ; the earth trembled 
beneath the oppressive load of concentered crimes., 
which could only be expiated by his precious 
blood ; and the beauteous canopy of heaven was 
overspread with blackness, while his dying lips 
implored forgiveness for his murderers* Having 
at length endured the extremity of torture, and 
made a complete atonement for the sins of. his 
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fallen creatures, he exclaimed, with a loud voice, 
" It is finished 4" and gave up the ghost, while 
the veil of the temple miraculously divided, the 
Tocks rent, the graves opened, and many other 
prodigies occurred to bear witness to the divinity 
of the sufferer, and to announce to distant lands 
the redemption of mankind* 

His disciples, whose faith had proved 

33 unequal to the severe trial of beholding 
their king expire on the cross, were, on the 
third day, transported with joy at the happy news 
<of his resurrection* He graciously vouchsafed to 
give them frequent demonstrations of that in> 
portant fact ; and having encouraged them, by his 
presence and counsel, to undertake the arduous 
Itask of propagating the christian religion among 
idolatrous Gentiles and more hardened Jews, he 
commissioned them to go into ail nations for mat 
glorious purpose, and promised he would be J 

with them to the end of the world. He then led 
them forth to the mount of Olives, and in their 
full view, ascended up into heaven, leaving his 
blessing upon them, and the comfortable assuiv 
ance that he was going to prepare a place for 
them in his kingdom* 

When fifty days from Christ's resurrection 
Were expired, and all the disciples were assembled 
in a large upper room at Jerusalem, suddenly 
there was heard a mighty sound from heaven; 
a vehement wind filled the apartment, and there 
appeared cloven tongues of fire sitting upon their 
heads, in consequence of which they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, inspired with the 
knowledge of foreign tongues, and endowed with 
all supernatural gifts, to qualify them for their 
ministerial functions. 
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The report of this extraordinary occurrence 
drew together a great concourse of people, who 
had come from all the surrounding nations to 
keep the solemnity of Pentecost; and were 
-astonished beyond measure, at hearing a com* 
pany of illiterate Galileans express with such 
energy the most sublime mysteries of the gospek 
Whilst some were questioning what the issue of 
this prodigy would be, others ascribed their rap- 
tures to an excess of new wine which they sup- 
posed them to have drank that morning. But 
Peter having exploded this supposition, by observ- 
ing, it was but the third hour, or nine of the 
morning, proved clearly from the scriptures that 
there was nothing in this event, but what had 
been plainly predicted by one of the prophets. 
From that subject he proceeded to the other ora- 
cles which had presigiufied the sufferings and re- 
surrection of the true Messiah ; all of which he 
explained with such irresistible force, that three 
thousand persons were immediately convinced by 
his arguments, and voluntarily embraced the faith 
of Christ. 

At the hour of evening prayer, Peter and John 
went up to the temple and healed a poor cripple 
who sat begging at the gate. This incident drew 
a great concourse of people about them, and Peter 
embraced the favourable opportunity of preach- 
ing his master's divine doctrines, which he did ih 
so eloquent a manner, that five thousand more 
were added to the number of their converts. 

These important occurrences contributed to 
awaken the fears of the Jewish rulers, who caused 
the apostles and the cripple to be brought before 
them. Peter, with his accustomed boldness, de- 
monstrated to them by the word of God, that Jesus 
Vol. II. 2 C 
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of Nazareth, whom they had recently condemned 
4o death, was that chief corner-stone, long since 
foretold to be rejected by the builders, but now 
become the foundation of the new covenant, since 
there was no other name under heaven by which 
men might be saved but that of Jesus Christ. The 
sanhedrim deeming it imprudent to inflame the 
admiring multitude by using severity, contented 
-themselves for the present with commanding them 
.not to teach any more in that name, and thus dis- 
missed them* 

This injunction proving totally ineffectual, and 
4he new religion spreading rapidly among the 
people, the sanhedrim resolved to try the effect 
of punishment, and accordingly ordered the apos- 
tles to be again seized and thrown into prison ; 
but before the next morning, an angel had opened 
.the prison gates, and sent them back to resume 
their ministry : so that when the council assem- 
bled to try them, word was brought that they had 
been miraculously liberated, and were at that 
.time preaching the doctrine of Christ's resur- 
rection in the temple. Being again apprehended 
mid sharply interrogated respecting their disobe- 
dience, they gave such an answer as showed they 
were not to be terrified into a base submission, 
and by this means inflamed the council to such a 
degree, that they were just ready to vent their 
resentment in some cruel determination, when 
Gamaliel, one of their most learned members, 
moderated their indignation by observing, that if 
the doctrines of those men were fallacious, they 
would surely be confounded ; but if, on the con- 
trary, they acted from an impulse of the Most 
High, it would be equally vain and impious to 
oppose them* In consequence of this well-timed 



remark, the apostles were again dismissed without 
punishment. 

TKe death of the protomartyr Stephen, 
which happened soon after, was followed '^ ' 
by a fierce persecution against the chris- 
tian church, yet that persecution was turned into 
the means of propagating the gospel by the dis-+ 
persion of the true believers. 

About the commencement of the next year, 
L» Vitellius, proconsul of Syria, visited Jerusalem, 
and expressed much kindness towards the Jews, 
by remitting certain duties, transferring the care 
of the pontifical habits from a Roman officer to 
the Jewish high-priest, and raising Jonathan, the 
•on of Annas, to the pontifical chair. 

Soon after this transaction, an impostor per- 
suaded the Samaritans, that if they would follow 
him to Mount Garizzim, he would show them 
the sacred vessels which had been formerly 
buried by Moses in that place. The credulous 
people immediately assembled before the village 
Tirathaba, and formed an encampment for die 
purpose of waiting till they were joined by a 
sufficient force, to enable them to secure the pre- 
tended treasure. But Pilate having notice of 
their design, sent a strong party of horse and foot 
soldiers, who attacked them with such resistless 
fury, that many of them were killed, and others 
taken prisoners, while the smallest division saved 
themselves by a precipitate flighty The Sama- 
ritans applied, in this emergency, to Vitellius, 
complaining of the inhuman massacre, and as- 
suring him they had no seditious view in assem- 
bling in arms, but that they merely wished to 
secure themselves from the oppressions of the 
Jewish governor. Vitellius immediately dis^ 
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patched his friend Marcellus to assume the go- 
vernment of Judea, and sent orders to Pilate to 
repair to Rome, that he might answer the accu- 
sations of the injured Samaritans before the im- 
perial tribunal. 

During these transactions ift Judea, Herod 
had been waging an unsuccessful war with Are- 
tas ; and Tiberius, highly incensed at the good 
fortune of the latter, had commanded Vitelliua 
to invade his country, and either take him pri- 
soner or send his head to Rome* ViteUius de- 
signed to have marched through Judea in his 
way to Arabia, but some of the Jewish magis- 
trates prevailed on him to relinquish his inten- 
tion. Having acceded to their request, he and 
Herod came to Jerusalem, where they offered 
the usual sacrifices, and transferred the pontifi- 
cal dignity from Jonathan to his brother Theo- 
philus. Here they received intelligence of the 
emperor's death, and Vitellius staid to-receive 
the oath of fidelity from the people to Caius, 
the successor of Tiberius. Aretas was also now 
succeeded by Artabanes, with whom Vitdlius 
entered into an alliance near the Euphrates, 
where Herod entertained them in the most sump- 
tuous manner beneath a pavilion which he had 
caused to be reared for that purpose. 

Soon after the decease of Tiberius, Marceilus, 
to whom the care of Judea was - committed on 
Pilate's deposition, was made governor, and 
Agrippa, grand-son of Herod the Great, who 
hid been thrown into prison and loaded with 
chains by order of the emperor, was invested 
with the tetrarchy of his deceased uncle Phi- 
lip, and that of Abylene in Syria, together 
with the title of king* Having obtained per- 



mission <o visit his Jewish territories, he took 
Egypt in his way, and soon came within sight 
of Alexandria; hut on receiving some insults 
from the envious inhabitants of that city, and 
perceiving that Flaccus, their governor, privately 
encouraged the offenders, he resolved to quit the 
place as soon as possible. 

He had no sooner established himself in . his 
new kingdom than he sent an account to the 
emperor- of various cruelties committed by 
Flaccus against the Jewish nation. In conse- 
quence of which that sanguinary governor was 
stripped of his authority and riches, banished 
into an island of the Archipelago, and at length 
condemned to suffer death. 

Herod Antipas, who could not behold Agrip- 
pa's glory without envy, was easily persuaded 
by his wife, a woman of an ambitious and en- 
terprising spirit, to take a journey to Rome, in 
order to ^obtain the regal dignity from the em- 
peror, but- Agrippa, having timely notice of the 
design, sent thither one of his freed-men to ac- 
cuse Herod of having been concerned in a re- 
cent conspiracy, and to mention as a proof of it, 
the arsenals which he had filled with arms suf- 
ficient to furnish seventy thousand men. Herod 
was accordingly deposed from his tetrarchy, and 
banished to Lyons in France, whither he was 
accompanied by Herodias, notwithstanding some 
friendly offers on the part of Caius to give her 
a free pardon, and to procure her the payment of 
several sums she had lent her brother Agrippa. 

Claudius, in consideration of Agrippa's friend- 
ly exertions, previous to his accession, indulged 
that monarch with some important privileges,* 
entered into a solemn alliance with him, an<to* 
3C3 
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made several edicts highly beneficial to the 
Jewish nation. Agrippa had the honours of the 
consulship, and his brother Herod those of the 
pretorsbip conferred upon them; both were en- 
titled to enter the senate, and to pay their com- 
pliments to the emperor in Greek, a ceremony 
which was usually performed in the Latin 
tongue, and aU these grants were set up in full 
view in the capital. 

On Agrippa's return from Rome, he exhibit* 
ed a more jealous attachment to his national re- 
ligion than had been expressed by. any of his 
predecessors* He caused the golden chain 
which Caius had given him at his liberation 
from prison, to be hung up in the temple as a 
monument of the instability of human affairs ; 
transferred the high-priesthood from Theophilus 
to Matthias ; and lavished an immense treasure 
in beautifying a new quarter on the north side 
of the city, which he called Bozetha* His dis- 
position was naturally amiable, and he appeared 
to delight in acts of clemency and munificence ; 
but his intemperate zeal betrayed him into some 
dreadful errors, and induced him to commence 
a violent persecution against the church of 
Christ. James the less, surnamed Boanerges, 
was beheaded by his command, and Peter was 
thrown into prison, in . order to share a similar 
fate, but on the very night before his intended 
martyrdom, whilst he was sleeping in his dun- 
geon, and guarded by four quaternions of sol- 
diers, an angel freed him from his fetters, open*, 
ed the doors of the prison, and, awakening him 
hastily, led him safely through the streets of the 
city, till he found an asylum with some other, 
disciples, who were at that juncture offering up 
their prayers to heaven* for his deliverance. 
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Soon after this event, Agrippa returned to 
Cacsarea, where he designed to exhibit some pub- 
lic games in honour of the emperor Claudius* 
He appeared early on the second morning of 
the festival at the public theatre, in a rich suit 
artfully wrought, so that the sun-beams, playing' 
on the silver ground of it, were reflected with 
such uncommon lustre, as filled the wondering 
spectators with a kind of adoration. He then 
addressed himself in an elegant speech to the 
deputies of Tyre and Sidpn, who had come to 
implore his pardon for some recent offences, 
upon which they exclaimed, with a great shout, 
that it was the voice of a god, and not of a man* 
Agrippa, instead of reproving, encouraged the 
impious adulation, and the angel of God im- 
mediately smote him with a dreadful disease* 
under which he lingered five days, and then ex* 
pired in the most acute agonies, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his. age, and the seventh of his 
reign. 

Claudius intended to bestow the kingdom on 
Agrippa's son, according to a former promise, 
but as that prince was deemed inadequate to the 
care of such a nation, on account of his youth* 
Judea was again convened into a province of the 
empire, and Caspius Fadus was nominated to 
the government. About this time a famine* 
predicted by a Christian prophet, began to rage* 
when the new churches planted at Antioch and 
other places, sent a liberal supply to the believers 
at Jerusalem. 

Fadus, upon his arrival in Judea, found it ne- 
cessary to quell an insurrection which the Jews 
had raised against the inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia* and also to suppress the banditti* who by 
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that time .were greatly augmented both in 
strength and number. Cassius Longinus, being 
in the mean time made governor of Jerusalem) 
insisted upon having the pontifical vestments 
put into his possession, that they might be kept, 
as formerly, in the fortress of Antonia, but in 
consequence of a deputation to Rome, this de- 
mand was set aside* Herod, king of Chalets, 
obtained at the same time, the superintendency 
of the temple and sacred treasury, together with 
the authority of electing whom he would to the 
high-priesthood. 

During Fadus's government, there arose* an< 
impostor in Judea, called Theudas, who formed 
a powerful party, by pretending that he would 
divide the waters of the river Jordan, as Joshua 
had done, by his single word. The deluded 
multitude were however soon dispersed by some: 
of the Roman troops, and Theudas himself was* 
condemned to lose his head- 

Fadus was soon after succeeded in the go- 
vernment by an apostate Jew of sacerdotal race, 
called Tiberius Alexander. He caused James 
and Simon, the sons of Judas Galilsus, head of 
the Gaulonitish sect, to be crucified. About the . 
same time Herod, king of Chalcis, died, and 
was succeeded by young Agrippa, whom Clau- 
dius raised to the throne in preference to his el- 
der brother Aristobulus* 

Ventidius Cumanus was next sent governor 
of Judea, but his tyrannical conduct occasioned 
such disorder, that he incurred the displeasure 
of the emperor, and was compelled to resign his 
authority to Claudius Felix, under whom, the 
Jewish affairs became worse than ever. The 
country tyas entirely overrun with banditti, and. 
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false prophets were continually blowing the flames 
of sedition, while the sicarii or assassins committed 
the most atrocious deeds, under the specious mask 
of zeal for their religion and liberties* Frequent 
executions were, consequently, necessary, but 
Felix exerted his cruelty on all persons indiscri- 
minately, whom his avarice or resentment had 
marked out for destruction, whether innocent or 
guilty. This inhumanity occasioned the vene- 
rable priest Jonathan, who had been instrumental 
in procuring Felix the government, to expostu- 
late with him upon the harshness and impolicy of 
his conduct ; but the ungrateful Roman persisted 
in his tyranny, and ordered his friendly censor to 
be privately murdered. 

He was succeeded by Portius Festus, who, on 
his arrival* found the affairs of the province in a 
most lamentable situation, and perceived, to his* 
astonishment, that even the priests had com- 
menced a civil war among themselves, in conse- 
quence of the frequent depositions of the pontiffs, 
and their pretensions to a more considerable share 
of the tythes than- their brethren could afford* 
Festus was therefore necessitated to begin his 
government with the utmost severity, in order to 
suppress the disorders which now filled the city, 
the country, and sometimes the temple with blood* 
A Towards the close of this year Festus 

32. ' died, and was succeeded by Albinus, who, 
on his arrival, expressed his resentment 
against Ananus the high-priest, for the unlawful 
execution of St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, in 
such severe terms, that Agrippa thought fit to 
depose the offender* He then punished with un- 
relenting severity the sicarii, robbers, and ban- 
ditti, who were now grown more numerous than 
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ever, while the scandalous outrages of the rival 
priests called aloud for reformation. 
A D Albinus, after a two years government, 
^ ' was recalled by Nero ; and Gessius Florus 

was nominated to succeed him. This 
abandoned wretch, whose chief delight consisted 
in rapine, murder, and oppression, openly con- 
nived at the nefarious practices of the banditti, 
and used his utmost exertions to provoke the 
nation to open rebellion, that he might enjoy 
the diabolical satisfaction of seeing them mas-" 
sacre each other, whilst the general confusion, 
would prevent those complaints which might 
otherwise be made against his unparalleled ty- 
ranny. 

In consequence of these base proceedings, and 
the distracted state of the country, great number* 
of Jews resolved to seek an asylum with foreign 
nations, whilst those who staid behind applied to 
Cestius Gallus, governor of Syria, who was then 
at the passover, beseeching him to have compas- 
sion on their extreme misery, and deliver them 
from the oppressive violence of their tyrannical- 
governor* Floras, who was present, insolently 
turned the complaint into ridicule ; and Cestius 
contented himself with telling them, that Florus 
should behave better in future* In the mean 
time, directions were given for computing the 
number of Jews that were in Jerusalem, by that 
of the lambs sacrificed at the festival, and the 
whole was found to amount to two millions, five 
hundred and fifty-six thousand. 
A D Soon after this computation had been 
6 9 ' transmitted to Nero, the contest between 

the Jews and Syrians, respecting the city 
of Caesarea, was decided in. favour of the latter. 
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The decree was no sooner published in Judea, 
than the Jews of alb descriptions resolved to take 
up arms; and thus began the fatal war which 
^terminated in the destruction of their nation. 
Agrippa, who was in the metropolis at the be- 
ginning of this rebellion, strove to appease the 
'people by a long and elaborate speech, but in- 
«tead of effecting his design, he was saluted with 
a volley of stones, and compelled to quit the city, 
while Florus refused to make the least exertion for 
the restoration of peace, and secretly triumphed 
in the horrid accomplishment of his desire. The 
flames of intestine war now began to rage with 
irresistible fury in every part of the unhappy 
province. Nothing was to be seen but carnage, 
robbery, and dilapidation ; nothing to be heard 
hut execrations, groans, or unavailing complaints. 
Twenty thousand Jews were massacred in Cacsa- 
rea ; two thousand at Ptolemais ; and fifty thou- 
sand in Alexandria. At Jerusalem three thou- 
sand five hundred persons were slaughtered in 
one day by the troops of Florus, and those who 
were taken prisoners were inhumanly scourged 
and then crucified ; while the Jews, on their part, 
spared neither Syrians nor Romans, but retali- 
ated their cruelties wherever they prevailed. 

Berenice, who had remained at Jerusalem 
some time after her brother Agrippa's depar- 
ture, spared neither entreaties, messages nor vi- 
sits, to prevail on the brutal prxtor to put a stop 
to the general effusion of blood, but the inhu- t 
man tyrant remained obdurate, and she was re- 
peatedly exposed to the utmost peril in the pro- 
secution of her laudable attempts. 

A great number of assassins having, in the 
mean time, joined the rebels, they compelled the 
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Roman troops to evacuate the fortresses of Mas* 
sada and Antonia ; possessed themselves of the 
towers of Phasael and Mariamne ; reduced the 
palaces of Agrippa, Berenice, and the high-priest 
to ashes; and murdered all who presumed to 
t>ppose them, without pity or distinction. Me- 
nahem, chief of the sicarii or zealots, was mur- 
dered by the insurgents, with a great number of 
his followers ; but his nephew Eleazar immedi- 
ately succeeded him, and besieged the Romans 
so closely in their castle, that they were obliged 
to surrender and were all massacred, notwith- 
standing the besiegers had given a solemn pro- 
mise they should retire without molestation; a 
treachery which was soon after retaliated on the 
Jews of Scythopolis. 

The rebels had by this time extended their 
conquests beyond the Jordan, and reduced the 
fortresses of Cyprus and Machaeron; so that 
Cestius Gallus, who had hitherto been an idle 
spectator of the increasing ruin, began to take 
some vigorous measures for the suppression of 
the revolt. He accordingly marched, at the 
head of a powerful army, into Judea, massacred 
all the Jews he could find, and burnt all the 
towns and villages in his route till he approached 
Gibeon, where he formed an encampment. The 
people at Jerusalem, who were then celebrating 
the feast of tabernacles, armed themselves at the 
news of his approach, and came out against him 
with such unbridled fury, that he would in all 
likelihood have been defeated, had not he received 
* timely succour from his cavalry. Agrippa 
now hastened to join the Roman with a body of 
troops, and endeavoured once more to appease 
the rebellious Jews, by sending two of his offi- 
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xxn to them with scone proposals for peace ; but 
instead of hearkening to his terms, they killed 
one of the messengers and attacked the other 
so fiercely, that it was with extreme difficulty he 
escaped with his life. To revenge this outrage^ 
Cestlus advanced suddenly towards them, and 
drove them before him almost to Jerusalem. 
Having staid three days at Scopas, in the hope 
of terrifying them by the contiguity of his army 
to their metropolis, he marched against them in 
order of battle, and threw them into such con* 
sternation, that they hastily abandoned the outer, 
parts of the city, and sought an asylum in the 
inner cincture near the temple. 

Had Cestius persisted in his design of besieg- 
ing them, with unremitting vigour and resolu- 
tion, he might, in all probability, have finally 
crushed the rebellion ; but the siege was suddenly 
. raised at the instigation of Cestins's generals, 
who had been corrupted by Floras ; and the in- 
surgents being re-animated by this impolitic ac- 
tion, boldly sallied out, and in their turn pur- 
sued him to hb camp at Gibeon, from whence 
he contrived to escape by night, after losing four 
thousand foot and four hundred horse, with a 
considerable part of the baggage. 

The Jews having thus vanquished the Syrian 
governor, deliberated on the most prudent means 
of carrying on the war against the Romans, and 
appointing certain chiefs to command in the se- 
veral cantons and fortresses of Judea. After 
some debates it was agreed that Josephus, a 
Jewish priest of considerable rank, should be 
appointed governor of the two Galilees: that 
the care x>f the metropolis should be left to Ana- . 
nus the high-priest, and Joseph the son of Go- 
Vol. II. 2 D 
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rion ; and that Eleazar, the chief of the zealots,- 
should be intrusted with the government of 
Idumea* 

Nero, who in the mean time had received 
intelligence of these preparations, together with 
the signal defeat of Cestius, commanded Ves- 
pasian to march with all possible expedition 
against Judea. He repaired, accordingly, to 
Syria, and assembled all his forces, with those of 
his auxiliaries, whilst his son Titus was sent to 
fetch the fifth and tenth legions from Alexan- 
dria* 

Early in the following spring the Roman ge- 
neral advanced, with Agrippa, towards Ptole- 
mais, and was there joined by Titus with a body 
of troops, who had boldly marched to his as- 
sistance amidst the trying severities of winter. 
Their combined forces now amounted to sixty 
thousand disciplined men, with which they en- 
tered Galilee, burnt Gadara, and advanced to 
besiege Jotapa. Upon the first news of their 
approach, Josephus, governor of that province, 
supplied the place with stores, and defended it in 
the most heroic manner for the space of forty 
days, but at the expiration of that time it was 
taken by assault ; the garrison were put to the 
sword, and not a single inhabitant escaped to 
relate the dreadful misfortune, as they were all 
massacred or taken prisoners. Forty thousand 
persons are said to have perished at this time, 
and Josephus was among the number of those 
who exchanged the horrors of war for captivity. 
He had concealed himself in a subterraneous 
cavern, but was at length discovered, and pre- 
vailed upon by Vespasian's generous offers to 
surrender. 
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Whilst Vespasian was engaged at Jotapa, 
Trajan had been sent to invest Japha, which he 
reduced, but gave young Titus the honour of it, 
by complimenting him with the direction of the 
last assault. Upon their entering the place, 
the Japhians resisted with the most surprising 
obstinacy, and maintained a sanguinary engage* 
ment during six hours, in their streets ; they 
were, however, at length overpowered and .put 
to the sword, and all the women and children 
were carried away prisoners. The Samaritans, 
who had assembled on Mount Garizzim, were 
driven to such extremities for want of water, 
that many- of them perished with thirst, and 
those who refused to surrender were literally 
cut in pieces. Joppa, which had been formerly 
laid waste by Cestius, but now re-peopled with 
seditious Jews, was taken by the Roman forces, 
while four thousand of the new inhabitants, en* 
deavouring to elude the sword by betaking 
themselves to their ships, were driven back by 
a sudden tempest, and either drowned or thrown, 
into the power of the enemy. Tiberias and Ta- 
richea were also reduced after a vigorous de- 
fence, and all the rebels who occupied the latter 
were condemned to die. 

On the reduction of these important places the 
Galileans, perceiving the impossibility of subdu- 
ing so powerful an enemy, prudently delivered 
up all their remaining cities, except Gamala, Gis- 
chala, and the mountain of Itabyr. The former 
of these was invested by Agrippa, who exerted 
his eloquence to induce the inhabitants to sur- 
render before they were driven to extremity, but 
the only answer he received was a volley of stones 
from the engines, by which he was wounded in 
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the arm. The Roman*, who had now come t» 
his assistance, were violently exasperated at this 
outrage, and made so desperate an assault that 
they actually got possession of the town, but were 
compelled to abandon it with considerable loss. 
The assault was then renewed with still greater 
fury, and the besieged fought with the utmost 
desperation, insomuch, that the Roman courage 
was put to a severe trial ; but at length, one of 
the towers being overthrown, the incensed army 
rushed in at the breach, and made a horrid 
Slaughter of their obstinate opponents. Four 
thousand miserable wretches were slain by the 
avenging sword, and a much greater number 
fell victims to their own impatience and ungo- 
vernable fury. During this siege Placidus con- 
trived to draw the Jews of Itabyr down into the 
plain by a pretended flight, and then, suddenly 
facing about, defeated them with a great slaugh- 
ter, and took possession of the mountain. 

Titus was now sent to form the siege of Gis- 
chala, but as he was much grieved at the prodi- 
gious effusion of blood which attended the suc- 
cessive conquests, he earnestly exhorted the in- 
habitants to secure themselves from destruction 
by a timely surrender. The citizens were wil- 
ling to follow his advice, but a seditious Jew, 
named John, forcibly opposed it, and, having 
the mob at his command, overawed the whole 
city. This perfidious wretch entreated Titus to 
grant one day's truce, promising that he would, 
upon that condition, embrace his proposal on 
the morrow ; but he had no sooner obtained his 
request than he fled with all possible celerity to 
Jerusalem, and left the citizens to dispose of 
their liberty as they thought proper. These im- 
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mediately surrendered to the young general, tod 
told him of John's flight, earnestly entreating 
that he would not punish the innocent with the 
guilty. Titus generously granted their petition, 
and contented himself with sending a body of 
cavalry in pursuit of the fugitives. The sur- 
render of this place having completed the con r 
quest of Galilee, Titus rejoined his father at 
Caesarea, where the troops were permitted to 
enjoy some necessary refreshments and repose, 
previous to their commencing the siege of the 
Jewish metropolis. 

While those members of the Jewish na- 
A 7(? **° n wno clearly foresaw the impending 
destruction which threatened their coun- 
try, their religion, and even their existence, were 
prudently solicitous to elude the danger by a 
timely submission to the Romans, the opposite 
party, which was by far the more numerous, and 
consisted of men of the vilest character that ever 
disgraced human nature, opposed all pacific 
measures with invincible obstinacy, and breathed 
out nothing but slaughter, rapine, and devasta- 
tion. These abandoned wretches, who, under 
pretence of religion, acted rather like demoniacs 
than beings who had any sense of humanity, 
began to exercise their wanton cruelty in plun- 
dering and assassinating all who presumed to 
oppose them in the vicinage of Jerusalem ; and 
then proceeded into the capital with Zechariah 
and Eleazar at their head. Here they met with 
a strenuous opposition, as Ananus, the late high- 
priest, exhorted the citizens to arm in their own 
defence, and boldly repulse those factious villains 
who had seized upon the temple, and made it 
their garrison, from which they occasionally sai* 
2D 2 
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lied oat to commit the most shocking outrages. 
The people adopted this advice, and made so 
vigorous an attack upon the Zealots, that they 
were compelled to retreat into the inner cincture 
of the temple, and were there closely besieged by 
Ananus. John of Gischala, under pretence of 
espousing the pontiff's cause, was intrusted with 
some proposals of peace for the besieged ; but, 
. instead of executing his commission with fide- 
lity, he persuaded them to hold out with un- 
shaken firmness, and conceited a plan by which 
they might procure, the assistance of the Idu- 
means. 

On the same night there happened so dreadful 
a storm, accompanied with thunder, lightning, and 
a violent earthquake, that the Zealots sawed the 
bolts and hinges of the temple-gates without be- 
ing heard, sailiecl into the city, and admitted the 
Idumean auxiliaries, who had come upon their in- 
vitation, to the number of twenty thousand— 
These parties, thus strengthened and united, im- 
mediately began to perpetrate the most horrid 
cruelties on the opposite side. Twelve thousand 
Individuals of noble extraction, and in the flower 
of their age, were murdered by the most cruel 
methods, and the tyranny of their assassins in- 
creased to such a height, that the whole nation 
trembled at their name. 

When they had satiated their unrestrained 
cruelty with the blood of so many persons of 
tfistinction, they turned their sanguinary hands 
against the lower class, and literally filled Jeru* 
sadem with anguish and distress. To have once 
aeemed to oppose them was a crime that must 
be expiated by the death of the offender ; to be 
inactive was to be pronounced a spy, and not to 
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applaud their most nefarious practices was imme- 
diately construed into disaffection: none dared 
be seen to weep or heard to lament the murder 
of their nearest relations; nor even to give them 
the last melancholy service of interment. This 
despotism compelled many of the Jews to take 
shelter under the Rdmans, though the avenues 
of the city were so strictly guarded that the at- 
tempt was extremely hazardous, and all who 
were detected in it were immediately put to 
death. 

Vespasian, in the mean time, remained at C«- 
sarea, an idle spectator of the melancholy state 
of the revolted province, aware that the Jewish 
strength declined daily in consequence of their 
intestine broils and massacres, whilst his own men 
enjoyed an interval of repose which would enable 
them to force the enemy to submission. The 
event justified his unusual indolence, and folly ac- 
complished the awful predictions which had been 
frequently pronounced against the rebellious na- 
tion. 

The Zealots, after triumphing over the lives 
and property of their opponents, began to turn 
their murderous weapons against each other. 
John of Gischala, impatient of control, and am- 
tbitious of absolute authority, drew tlje most pro- 
fligate of the Zealots to espouse his cause ; while 
the other chiefs forced an opposite faction, and 
Opposed him with the most rancorous malignity. 
Whilst this anarchy prevailed in the wretched 
city, a new body of sicarii appeared in the coun- 
try, under the conduct of a bold ambitious young- 
roan, called Simon, who, in order to augment his 
followers, caused a proclamation to be made, 
promising liberty to all slaves, and suitable en* 
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couragements to all freemen who should volunta- 
rily enlist under his banners. By this expedient 
his party was soon increased to a powerful army* 
and himself respected as a monarch ; many Jews 
of distinction, besides those of the lower class, 
putting themselves beneath his protection, to elude 
the barbarity of the opposite party. 

About this time Nero terminated his 
\P tyrannical reign with an act of suicide; 
' and Vespasian was busily employed in 
making preparations for the siege of Jerusalem; 
whilst Simon invaded Idumea with an army of 
twenty thousand men, and perpetrated such acts 
of cruely and devastation, that the miserable 
wretches who escaped with their lives, abandon- 
ed the country to his mercy, and went to take 
shelter in the metropolis. 

John, who had hitherto tyrannized with ex- 
traordinary success at the head of his banditti, 
was now opposed by the Idumeans, and driven 
into the temple, whilst Simon had advanced in 
pursuit of the Idumean fugitives to the very 
walls of the city. In this emergency the people 
formed the rash design of admitting Simon and 
his troops to overawe the besieged chief, who 
was expected to sally out in the night, and effect 
some horrid purpose. Simon was accordingly 
received with great honours and acclamations, 
but as his chief care, was to render his power ab- 
solute, he looked indifferently on those who in- 
vited, and those against whom he was desired to 
turn in arms. He had already discarded every 
virtue from his bosom ; and therefore ingratitude 
and breach of faith were* crimes of too light a 
nature to restrain his ungovernable avarice and 
cruelty. 
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• The Romans had not remained inactive dur- 
ing these convulsions in the city ; but being in- 
vited by the inhabitants of Gadara, one of the 
strongest places on that side the river, had sent 
Placidtis to take possession of it. He accord- 
ingly fought his way thither through several 
strong bodies of the rebels, and exerted himself 
so effectually, that, in a short space of time, all 
that part of Judea which • lies on the east side 
the Jordan was completely reduced, except the 
castle of Machxron. Vespasian, in the begin* 
nihg of the spring, marched against Iduroea, 
and reduced all the towns and villages to ashes, 
except such as he supposed might prove service- 
able to the troops whom he left to overawe the 
country* 

Some months having elapsed since Vespasian 
received intelligence of Nero's death, and the 
election of Galba to the imperial dignity, that 
-general sent Titus to compliment the new em- 
peror, and to receive his commands concerning 
the reduction of Judea. Titus immediately pre- 
pared to execute his commission, and Agrippa 
resolved on accompanying him, but they had 
proceeded no farther than Achaia, when they 
heard the news of Galba's assassination, and the 
accession of Otho. Titus immediately hastened 
back to his father, who was soon after chosen 
emperor, according to the prediction of Jose- 
phus, whom he' now set at liberty, and recom- 
pensed with many signal favours. 

The Jewish dissensions still increased, and in* 
volved the threatened city in new and accumu- 
lated calamities* Eleazar, a person of the sa- 
cerdotal order, and of great courage, contrived 
to form a new party, by persuading the adhe- 
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rents of John of Gischala that their chief was 
become insupportably tyrannical. With this 
new faction he seized on the court of the priests, 
and confined John in that of the Israelites. The 
avenues were so carefully guarded, that no per- 
sons were admitted to that part of the temple 
but those who came to offer sacrifice ; and it 
was by these offerings that he maintained him- 
self and his partisans. John finding himself so 
completely hemmed in by Eleazar above, and 
Simon, who had possession of the city, below, 
defended himself against the former with his 
engines, out of which he continued throwing 
stones into his court ; and when he sallied out 
against the latter, he set fire to every building 
he could reach, and by that means destroyed 
great quantities of provisions, which might 
otherwise have enabled the inhabitants to hold 
out against the besiegers for several years. 

Such was the deplorable condition of Jerusa- 
lem, when Titus, being left by his father to ter- 
minate the war, and having received some power- 
ful reinforcements from his friends, marched 
against that city. Previous to his forming a re- 
gular siege, he went in person with a body of six 
hundred horse to reconnoitre its strength and 
avenues ; and seemed to flatter himself that the 
Jews would readily open their gates to him; 
but they made so vigorous and unexpected a 
sally against him, that he found himself sur- 
rounded in a narrow defile, and escaped with 
extreme difficulty from the vengeance of his as- 
sailants. This accident induced him to draw 
his army nearer, in order to commence the siege 
in form. 

Eleazar's party was now extirpated by the imr 
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pious artifice of John of Gischala, but the other 
two persevered in their usual cruelties against 
each other with such desperation,, that it appeared 
as if they had taken an oath to facilitate the re- 
duction of their city by the Roman arms. Titus 
in the mean time had caused his troops to level 
all the ground in their approach to the walls, 
and to make every preparation for a powerful 
attack. Some proposals of peace were sent to 
the besieged, but they were rejected with indig- 
nation ; and the Romans were, consequently, or- 
dered to play their engines against the city with 
all their might. The Jews were soon compelled 
to retire from those dreadful stones which the 
enemy threw incessantly from their towers ; and 
the battering-rams were at full liberty to play 
against the wall. A breach was soon made* a*id 
the entrance of the Romans compelled the rebels 
to retire behind the enclosure* This lodgment 
was effected about a fortnight after the beginning 
of the siege. 

Titus immediately advanced to the second 
wall, and plied his engines and battering-rams 
so furiously, that one of the towers began to 
shake, and the Jews who occupied it, perceiving 
their impending ruin, set it on fire, and precipi- 
tated themselves into the flames. The fall of 
this structure afforded an entrance to the second 
enclosure ; but as Titus was anxious to preserve 
the city from demolition, the breach and lanes 
were left so narrow, that a great number of his 
men perished for want of room, when they were 
attacked by Simon. This oversight was, how- 
ever, quickly rectified, and the place was carried 
four days after the first repulse* 

A raging famine, which had for some time 
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afflicted the city, was now followed by a pesti- 
lence ; and as these calamities increased, so did 
the cruelty of the factions* who forced the 
houses in quest of provisions, punishing those 
with death who had any, because they had not 
apprised them of it ; and putting others to the 
most exquisite tortures under the pretence that 
they had victuals concealed* 

Thus having again attempted in vain to pre- 
vail on them to surrender, by distributing pro- 
visions to his army in their sight ; and by send- 
ing Josephus to represent the fatal consequences 
of their obstinacy, caused the city to be sur- 
rounded with a strong wall to prevent their re- 
ceiving any kind of succour, or their eluding his 
vengeance by flight. Nothing was now to be 
seen in the streets of Jerusalem but putrescent 
bodies, emaciated invalids, and objects of the 
deepest distress ; and even those who escaped safe 
to the Roman camp, were murdered by the sol- 
diers, upon a supposition that they had swal-i 
lowed great quantities of gold ; insomuch that 
two thousand of them were ripped up in one 
night. 

The inhumanity of the faction within, made 
the agonies ami dying groans of their brethren 
the subject of their diabolical mirth, and exer- 
cised upon the lifeless bodies every species of 
wanton barbarity ; whilst the wretched inhabit- 
ants were encouraged to persist in their obsti- 
nacy by a number of impostors, who took upon 
themselves the names of prophets, and promised 
a miraculous deliverance from the present cala- 
mities. At this melancholy juncture, an unhappy 
mother was reduced to the horrkl extremity of 
killing and eating her own child. 
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The Roman general, hearing of this inhuman 
deed, immediately swore to extirpate both city 
and people, at the same time taking heaven to 
witness that he was innocent of the incompar- 
able sufferings which that obstinate and infatu- 
ated nation had brought upon themselves. 

About the end of July, the Romans made 
themselves masters of fort Antonio, and set fire 
to the gates, after a sanguinary encounter : yet 
so blind were the Jews to their real danger, that 
though nothing was left but the Temple, and 
the Romans were preparing implements to bat- 
ter down that edifice as the last obstacle to their 
victory, they could not persuade themselves 
that God would permit his holy habitation to 
be taken by the heathen ; but still expected some 
wonderful deliverance. 

On the seventeenth day of the month the daily 
sacrifice ceased for the first time since its resto- 
ration by Judas Maccabeus, there being no pro- 
per person left in the temple to make the offer- 
ing. The gallery that afforded a communica- 
tion between the temple and fort Antonio was 
now burnt down, and on the twenty-seventh of 
the month the Jews, having filled the western 
portico with combustibles, induced the Romans, 
by a feigned flight, to scale the battlements and 
set fire to the building ; so that the troops were 
either consumed in the flames, or dashed to 
pieces by leaping from the roof.- 

Next day Titus obtained admission into the 
• outer court of the temple, and drove the besieg- 
ed, into that of the priests. Having attempted 
to batter down one of the galleries of the precinct 
without success, he caused the gates to be set on 
fire > they continued to burn all night, while the 
Vol. II. 2 E 
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silver with which they were plated dropped 
down as it melted, and the flames communicated 
rapidly to the porticos and galleries in sight of 
the besieged, who, instead of attempting to stop 
it, contented themselves with uttering impotent 
curses against the sacrilegious Romans. Titus, 
being extremely desirous of preserving that no- 
ble edifice from destruction, caused the fire to be 
extinguished ; but whilst he was reposing in his 
pavilion, one of the soldiers took up a lighted 
fire-brand, and mounting on his comrade's 
shoulders, threw it into one of the apartments 
adjoining to the sanctuary; the whole north 
side was immediately in a flame up to the third 
story, and Titus, awakened by the noise, ran to 
have it extinguished, but his endeavours were in 
vain, and the soldiers were so firmly bent upon 
destroying all that was left, that his orders, 
threats, and entreaties, were equally disregarded. 
When he found himself unable to effect his de- 
sign, he entered the sanctuary, and the most 
holy place, where he found the golden candle- 
stick, the table of shew bread, the golden altar 
of perfumes, and the book of the law wrapped 
up in a rich gold tissue. Upon his quitting that 
sacred place, some other soldiers. set it on fire, 
after carrying off the costly robes and utensils, 
and tearing the gold plating from the gates and 
timber-work. 

A dreadful slaughter now ensued, in which 
many thousands perished, some by the sword, 
some by the flame, and others by falling from 
the battlements. The conquerors carried their 
fury to such a height as to massacre all whom 
they met, without distinction of age, sex, or 
quality, and to burn all the treasure-houses, 
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though they were full of the richest furniture* 
vestments, plate, and other valuables. In short, 
they persisted in their dreadful work till the 
whole of the holy building was utterly demolish- 
ed, except two of the gates of that part of the 
court which was destined for the women. 
A _ Great preparations were made, in the 
7^ 'mean time, for attacking the upper city, 
and the royal palace ; and on the eighth 
of September the engines played so furiously on 
the iniquitous zealots, that they were over- 
whelmed with confusion, and ran like lunatics 
towards Shiloah, intending to attack the wall of 
circumvaflation, and by that means effect their 
escape ; but being repulsed by the enemy, they 
were compelled to hide themselves in the public 
sinks and common sewers, while all the other in- 
habitants were put to the sword, except some of 
the most vigorous, who were reserved for the 
victor's triumph. The number of slain and pri- 
soners in the course of this fatal war with Rome, 
amounts to one million, four hundred and sixty- 
two thousand, of whom ninety-seven thousand, 
were doomed to be exposed in public, to fight 
like gladiators, -or to be devoured by wild beasts, 
and eleven thousand perished for want, either 
through the neglect of their keepers, or their own 
sullen despair ; and what tends to aggravate the 
calamity is, that the greatest part of then! were 
strangers invited from foreign countries, even 
from beyond the Euphrates, to assist their bre- 
thren at Judea, in defence of their laws and re- 
ligious liberties. 

Whilst the soldiers were employed in burning 
the poor remains of the city, and massacreing 
such unhappy creatures as fell into their hands, 
John and Simon, the two grand rebels, were dis- 
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covered and brought to Titus, who ordered them 
to be reserved for his triumph. 

When the sword had returned to its scabbard 
for want of other objects whereon to exercise its 
fury, and the troops were satisfied with plunder, 
Titus gave orders for the total demolition of the 
remaining part of the city, with its fortifications, 
palaces, towers, and sumptuous edifices, except- 
ing a part of the western wall, and the three 
towers of Hipprus, Phasael, and Mariamne, which 
might prove to future ages the astonishing strength 
of the city, and the valour of its conqueror. 

The castles of Herodion, Massada* and Ma- 
chaeron, were left untaken by Titus, but two of 
them, viz. Herodion and Machaeron, were, soon 
afterwards, reduced by Lucilius Bassus ; and that 
of Massada was attacked with such resolution by 
Flavius Silva, that Eleazar, the commander of 
the Sicarii, persuaded the inhabitants, in a kind 
of despair, to' kill all their wives and children ; 
next to choose ten men by lot, who should slaugh- 
ter all the rest ; and lastly, pitch upon one out of 
the ten to kill them and himself. This horrid 
tragedy was accordingly acted ; and the Romans, 
preparing the next morning to scale the walls, re- 
ceived information of the particulars from two 
females, who had eluded the massacre, by con- 
cealing themselves in an aqueduct. 

The war being now completely terminated, 
Vespasian ordered all the Jewish lands to be sold 
for his own use 5 commanded all the Jews within 
his empire to pay the tribute of half a shekel into 
the imperial treasury, which they had formerly, 
paid for the use of the sanctuary ; and caused 
all the branches of the house of Judah to be cut 
off, to obviate their vain hopes ofafuture Messiah. 
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THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 

'HE most ancient of the four great empires- 
was that of Assyria, the name of which coun- 
try was derived from Ashur, the first settler of it 
- after the flood. Assyria proper was bounded on 

'■ - the north by Armenia ; on the west by the Tigris ; 

on the south by Susiana ; and on the east by Me- * 
£ dia. The internal division of it has been accu- 

», rately described by Ptolemy, but we shall only 

s mention its principal province Adiaben, because 

:" this was so considerable as sometimes to give its 

:** name to the whole country* Here also stood 

& the famous cky of Nineveh, the capital of the 

£ Assyrian empire. 

rt The kingdom of Assyria, as founded by Ashur, 

csi was widely different from the magnificent mo- 

■> narchy which many ages afterwards bore that 

£ name ; but of its early history we have very im- 

itf perfect accounts* The Assyrian chronology is 

\f- exceedingly perplexed, and the only certain light 

'o- we have respecting the Assyrian history, is in the 

a> sacred writings* 

What Ctesias has related in his Assyrian histo- 

id ry, though adopted as genuine by many learned 

writers, is so contradictory to the scripture, and 
fo# so highly romantic, as to deserve no credit* He 

ies» represents Ninus, the founder of this empire, aa 

fri£ a prince of the most extraordinary endowments 

lit: and prowess ; but the account which he gives of 

[iietf Semiramis, the wife of that monarch, is totally 

#> incredible* Ninus, after conquering almost all 

e# - Asia, between Tanais and the Nile, built the city 
& 3 E 2 
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of Nineveh on the river Tigris, the circumference 
of which was sixty miles* 

But Semiramis, his widow, being determined to 
eclipse the glory of her husband, founded Baby- 
lon, in which she employed two millions of la- * 
bourers. When this enormous city was complet- | 
ed, she put herself at the head of a prodigious army, . 
and marched into Media ; after conquering which, 
she proceeded to visit Persia, and the rest of the 
. Asiatic provinces, where she erected many mag- 
nificent palaces, laid out extensive gardens, and 
built a number of stately cities. At length am- 
bition prompted her to attempt the conquest of 
India ; and to supply the want of elephants in her 
army, she is said to have had recourse to a sin- 
gular invention. Having caused three hundred 
thousand black oxen to be slain, their hides were . 
stuffed in the form of elephants, each carried by 
a camel within, and led by a man* The army 
which she. conducted on this expedition, amounted 
according to the same authority, to three millions 
of foot, two hundred thousand horse, one hundred I 
thousand chariots, and one hundred thousand men I 
on camels* ' 

Strabrobates, king of India, was not intimidat- 
ed on hearing of this invasion, but prepared to 
meet Semiramis, at the head of a prodigious 
army. 

For some time the Assyrian heroine had the 
advantage, but at last the real elephants of India 
threw her army into confusion, and she was oblig- 
ed to sue for peace, and return into her own coun- 
try, where she shortly after died. 

That such a woman never existed, we will not . 
assert, but it is evident that there is more fable _ 
than truth in the wonderful, relations which even 
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grave historians have recorded of her extraordi- 
nary Endowments and exploits. 

Semiramis was succeeded by her son Ninyas, 
a pusillanimous, lascivious monarchy who shut 
himself up in his palace, that his subjects might 
regard him as a god* 

, In this course he was followed by all his suc- 
cessors, all of whom we shall pass over in silence, 
and content ourselves with noticing only Sarda- 
napalus, the last and most vicious of the Assyrian 
monarchs. 

This wretch descended to such a pitch of de- 
pravity as to assume the dress and manners of 
a prostitute. In his time the Medes, Babylo- 
nians, and Persians, assisted by the Arabians,, 
shook off the Assyrian yoke. On. hearing of 
this revolt and confederacy, the effeminate mo- 
narch was roused from his sloth, and marched 
at the head of his army against the rebels, whom 
he defeated in three different engagements. But 
the coalition being strengthened by the accession 
of the Bactrians, the imperial army was beaten, 
the camp taken by surprise, and Sardanapalus 
escaped with difficulty to the city of Nineveh. 
Here he was closely besieged above two years, 
but finding at last that the place could hold out 
no longer, and knowing that no favour would be 
shown him by the enemy, he set fire to his pa- 
lace, and destroyed himself with all his concubines 
and eunuchs. Thus ended the Assyrian empire, 
after subsisting, according to Ctesias, whose ac- 
count we have here given, one thousand four hun- 
dred years. 

We now proceed to relate that which appears 
to be the only genuine history of Assyria. 

Pul, or Phul, the first king of this country 
mentioned in scripture, subdued Israel in the 
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reign of Menahem, who became his tributary. 
After the flood 1957— B. C. 771. 

Tizlath-Pileser, who is supposed to be the 
son of Pul, and succeeded him in the throne, 
likewise invaded Israel, and carried the inhabit- 
ants away captive into Assyria. He also fell up- 
on Damascus, and having slain Rezki, he remov- 
ed the people into his own kingdom, and thus 
put an end to that state* 

This monarch was succeeded by Shal- 
B^C- maneser, who compelled Hoshea* king of 
Israel, to pay him tribute* Some years 
afterwards Hoshea endeavoured to shake off the 
Assyrian yoke* with the assistance of So, king of 
Egypt. On this Shalmaneser marched into the 
land of Israel, and after a siege of three years took 
Samaria the capital city* He then returned into. 
Assyria, taking with him the captive king and alt 
his subjects* 

Having compelled Phoenicia to become 
B* C- tributary to htm, and taken the cities of 
7 ' ' Sidon, Ace, and Palotyrus, from the Ty- 
nans, he formed the design of conquering Tyre 
itself, but in this attempt he felled* 

The next king of Assyria was Sennacherib* 
who marched into Judah, and forced king He- 
zekiah Co pay him a yearly tribute of three hun- 
dred talents of silver, and thirty of gold* 

Notwithstanding this submission on the part 
of the Jewish monarch, Sennacherib shortly af- 
terwards sent his general Rabshaken, at the head 
of a large army, against Jerusalem* While the 
siege was carrying on with vigour, and by Sen- 
nacherib in person, he was informed that Tir- 
hakah, king of Ethiopia, who is supposed to have 
been the Sabbacco of Herodotus, was about to 
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enter his dominions. This intelligence obliged 
him to raise the siege, and to march against the 
invader ; but at his departure he sent a letter to 
Hezekiah, in which he threatened that Judah 
should be added to the many nations which his 
arms had reduced to the Assyrian empire* He 
soon returned to put his threat into execution ; 
but a destroying angel, according to the figura- 
tive language of Holy Writ, to express the di- 
vine interposition, visited his camp and slew one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand of his sol- 
diers. * This judgment compelled the arrogant 
tyrant to hasten back into his own country, where 
he exercised the most horrid cruelties upon his 
subjects, but particularly upon the captive Jews, 
in revenge for the disgrace which had befallen 
him in his attempt to reduce their country. His 
conduct became so odious and intolerable even 
in his own family, that his own sons, Adramme- 
lech and Sharezer, conspired against him, and 
murdered him as he was offering up his devo- 
tions in the temple of his god Nisroch. 

This abominable act, however, seems to have 

• The most probable conjecture is, that this destruction 
was occasioned by the pestilential wind common in those 
countries, by the name of the Samiel, which, in passing 
over the deserts, is sometimes carried into the fertile pro- 
. vinces, and instantaneously slays both man and beast. It 
is observable, that even Herodotus had some knowledge 
of this catastrophe in the Assyrian army, though he has 
strangely .misrepresented the real fact, as well as the 
name of the place : for he says, that while Sennacherib 
besieged Pelusium, immense numbers of rats and mice en. 
tered his camp in the night, and destroyed all the shield- 
straps and bow-strings. The story is so remarkable as 
to be evidently a perverted account of the scripture rela< 
tion, which is of itself a far more probable circumstance. . 
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given just offence to the Assyrians? for the 
parricides were constrained to fly into Armenia* 
to escape the expected punishment which their 
crime deserved. Esar-Haddon, or, according 
to Ptolemy, Assaradin, the blind son of Sen- 
nacherib, then ascended the throne* B. C« 7 1Q. 

This prince possessed better qualities than his 
father, and was very kind to the captive Jews, 
whom that tyrant had so cruelly oppressed. He 
reigned for some years quietly, but towards the 
close of his life, the desire of conquest arose in 
his breast; and after adding Babylon to the 
Assyrian crown, he put an entire end to the 
kingdom of Israel, and sent Manasseh, king of 
Judah, in chains to Babylon* 

Flushed with this success, he marched into 
Egypt and Ethiopia, which countries he sub- 
dued, and earned numbers of their inhabitants 
into captivity* WhHe he was engaged in this 
war, bis general Tartan laid siege to the strong 
city of Ashdod) or Azotus, and took it. 

Having thus extended his dominions, and re* 
vived the glory of the Assyrian name, which 
had been greatly eclipsed in the reign of his 
predecessor, this great prince spent the remain* 

I der of his days in peace, and died in a good old 

! age. B. C. 668. 

He was succeeded by Saosduchinus, or Saos- 
ducheus, who is the Nebuchadnezzar of the sa- 

| cred history. This Prince followed up the great 

designs of his predecessor, and gained many ad- 
vantages Wer the Medes, whose king Phraoites 
he slew, after a hard-fought battle in the plain 
of Ragan. Elated with this victory, he marched 
into Media, and having reduced many strong 
places, carried by storm the. famous city of Ec- 
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bataria, which he completely destroyed. After 
this conquest he returned to Nineveh, where he 
celebrated his triumphs in a luxurious and splen* 
did feast given to those who had attended him 
in his expedition, which feast lasted one hundred 
and twenty days* 

The success of his arms swelled his mind to 
such a height of mad ambition, that he waged 
war against all the world, and began to regard 
himself as something more than mortal. In 
this fit of extravagance* he sent an army under 
Holofernes, with orders to put to death the in- 
habitants of every country who should resist his 
authority* The general, appears to have been 
actuated by the same spirit as his master, for 
the cruelties which he committed struck terror 
among all the neighbouring nations. But the 
Jews had the courage to stand firm against the 
haughty Assyrian, and notwithstanding the ra- 
vages which he made, they defended their ca- 
pital city, Bethulia, to the last extremity. 

When all hopes of deliverance were lost, a 
beautiful lady, of a noble family, named Judith, 
accompanied by her maid, went out into the 
Assyrian camp, and being introduced to the ge- 
neral, he instantly became enamoured of her 
chains, and conducted her to his tent. At the 
entertainment which he gave out of respect to 
his fair visiter, Holofernes drank so freely, as 
soon to become inebriated, in which state he fell 
asleep. At this critical moment, when the com- 
pany were all retired, Judith smote off the head 
of the general, and, putting it into a bag, went 
out of the tent, passed the guards, and returned 
safe to the city. 
■ This act raised the drooping spirits of the 
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Jews, who, taking advantage of the consterna* 
tion of the Assyrians, sallied out, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. This story is cir- 
cumstantially related in the apocryphal book of 
Judith ; but it must be observed that there seems 
to be quite as much of truth in it as there is in 
the account-of Semiramis, by Ctesias, which we 
have already condemned. That there never 
was such a woman as Judith, we will not say, 
but that the story is in all particulars true, we 
cannot admit, because sacred and profane his- 
tory are silent upon an incident too remarkable 
to have passed unnoticed. Besides, that which 
stamps improbability upon the tale, is the strange 
name given to the capital city of Judab, which 
occurs in no part of Scripture, nor any where 
«lse. 

_ Saosduchinus was succeeded by Chy- 

^43 ' naladan, or Sarac, whose character and 
reign agree so exactly with the story of 
Sardanapalus, as to prove that he was the same 
person. In his reign, the Medes, headed by 
Cynares, the son of Phraortes, revolted, and, 
after defeating the Assyrians in a pitched battle, 
laid siege to Nineveh ; but while they were thus 
engaged, the Scythians entered Media, in conse- 
quence of which Cynares was obliged to make 
a. hasty retreat into his own country, to repel 
the invaders. About the same time Natopolas- 
ser, a Babylonian, whom Chynaladan had placed 
at the head of his army, revolted, and took pos- 
session of the kingdom of Babylon. The king 
of Assyria, seeing nothing but enemies around 
him, and knowing how odious his conduct had 
rendered him to his subjects, collected all' his 
wealth into a pile in his palace, and then set 
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fire to it, perishing with his whole family in the 
flames. 

The Assyrian monarchy did indeed sub* 
^* g • sist in some degree many years after this 
circumstance ; but even the names of the 
succeeding kings have not reached us. We 
know nothing more of its history than that it 
was at last completely destroyed by the Medes 
and Babylonians. 

During the first monarchy, Egypt, of which 
we have given a. history in the first volume of 
this work, flourished, and claims the admiration 
of posterity on various accounts. 

Next to the Egyptians, the Phoenicians were 
the most celebrated. Their skill in maritime 
affairs, their address and excellent policy in com- 
mercial concerns, have ever excited applause. 
Tyre, their chief city, was taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, about the year 570 B. C. Pygmalion is 
well known as a Phoenician monarch, whose sis- 
ter, Dido, built Carthage. 
• . The kingdom of the Lydians flourished under 
the first monarchy, chiefly during the reign of 
Croesus, whose dominion was far extended over 
the regions of Asia, and who was considered as 
the richest king of his time. 

This age produced Homer and Hesiod. To 
this period also must be referred the Sybils, wo- 
men famous for their prophecies. 

During the first monarchy, philosophy flou- 
rished in Egypt, and astronomy in Chaldea ; and 
the celebrated cities of Nineveh and Babylon are 
the most decided proofs, that the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans were well skilled in works of architec- 
ture and .mechanics. 

Vol. II. 3F , 
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THE BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. 

BABYLON was known in ancient times by 
the names of Shinar y S/dnaar y See. that of Ba- 
bylon is generally supposed to be derived from 
the tower of Babel, and that of Chaldaea, which 
is also appropriated to this country, from the 
Chaldeans. 

These two names sometimes extend to the 
whole country, being taken for each other, and 
sometimes they are limited to certain parts ; by 
Babylon or Babylonia, was meant the country in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Babylon; and 
by Chaldaea, that which extends southward to the 
Persian gulf* By the sacred writers the whole 
country is called Chaldaea, but profane authors 
usually denominate it Babylonia. It lies between 
30 and 35 degrees north latitude, being bounded on 
the north by Mesopotamia, on the east by the Ti- 
gris, on the west by Arabia Deserta, and on 
the south by the Persian gulf and part of Arabia 
Felix. 

The climate of this country is, for the most 
part, wholesome and temperate, though at parti- 
cular seasons of the year, it is noxious and highly 
dangerous to the human constitution. The heat is 
so extraordinary, that the rich are accustomed to 
sleep even with a great part of their bodies im- 
mersed in water. For several months together 
it seldom or never rains, so that the inhabitants 
are at great labour and expense in watering their 
lands, the various engines used for that purpose 
being so numerous, especially along the banks 
of the Euphrates, as sometimes to impede the 
navigation of the river. This drought has been 
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known to continue for two years and a half, and 
the inhabitants are satisfied if it rain but twice or 
thrice in the course of the year. The richness 
of the soil, the general excellence of the climate, 
and the industry of the inhabitants, rendered this 
country one of the most fertile on the face of the 
earth. 

The palm-tree naturally flourished throughout 
this land, chiefly of the date kind, which afforded 
the inhabitants meat, wine, and honey. The 
grain produced in. this country exceeded that of 
every other ; the millet and the sesame shot up 
into the size of trees, and the leaves of the barley 
and wheat were usually four fingers broad. The 
sesame yielded them oil, instead of the olive ; and 
the palm, wine, instead of the grape. 

The gyeat fertility of this- country must be 
principally ascribed to the overflowing of the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates) which, during the 
months, of June, July, and August, are unable to 
carry away the vast quantities of water produced 
by the melting of the snow from the mountains 
of Armenia* These inundations, though highly 
beneficial to the soil of the country, were, for a 
considerable length of time, destructive to the 
manual operations of the inhabitants, till, at 
length, taught by experience, they guarded 
against the effects of these annual floods, by cut- 
ting a great number of artificial rivers or canals, 
with which the waters were distributed, the coun- 
try in general benefited, and an easy communi- 
cation effected between the inhabitants. At this 
distance of time it is impossible to determine 
with any degree of precision, which of the im- 
mense livers in this country were natural, and 
which were artificial, but geographers seem ge- 
nerally agreed, in assigning to Nebuchadnezzar 
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the glory of having cut that branch of the Eft- 
phrates which falls into the river Tigris at Sc- 
leucia* 

The Euphrates itself has its source from the 
Armenian mountains) whence it flows, dividing 
Arabia and Babylon from Mesopotamia, till) 
mixing with its fellow-traveller the Tigris, it 
falls at length into the Persian gulf* The course 
of this river is not rapid ; in many parts it is not 
navigable but to very small vessels ; its water is 
naturally turbid and foul) but when passed 
through a proper strainer) it is lighter, and pre- 
ferable to any/ other in those regions, and from 
its excellence it obtained a name signifying the 
voter ofdedre. 

The vessels formerly used upon this river were 
round, without distinction of head or stem) and 
no better than great wicker baskets coated over 
with hides, which were guided with long oars* 
These vessels were of different sizes, some of 
them being capable of carrying a burden of palm* 
wine, to the weight of 5000 talents, besides a 
number of asses* At Babylon, the great mart of 
trade) they used to unload their cargo, .sell their 
vessels, but kept the hides, which they brought 
home by land on their asses. 

This country is remarkable for having enclosed) 
according to the most rational opinions, within its 
limits, at least great part of Paradise* Here also 
was the plain of Shtnar y or Senjar, where the whole 
race of mankind were gathered together in one 
body after the flood) from whence they dispersed 
themselves over the face of the earth. 

Nimrod was the founder of Babel; but, for 
many ages, it evidently appears to have remained 
a petty royalty, till the Assyrians paved the way 
to the empire it attained. Its government was, 
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in Us infancy, tyrannical and despotic, but at the 
death of Nimrod it fell to a level with other 
neighbouring states, till the Assyrians, in process 
of time, laid the foundations whereon it after* 
wards exalted itself as the queen of the east. The 
.government, then, of Babylon, like that of As- 
syria, was strictly despotical, and its sceptre he- 
reditary. The whole centered in the person of 
the king; all decrees issued from his mouth ; he 
even affected the power, and claimed the wor- 
ship, which belonged only to the Divinity. This 
was, perhaps, the most effectual means of inti- 
midating not only his own subjects, but sur- 
rounding nations, who might otherwise have be- 
come rivals of his greatness, and.have attempted 
to dispossess him of his kingdom* Upon a prin- 
ciple of this kind, the great conquerors of the 
east have always affected retirement, as too glo- 
rious to be beheld by vulgar eyes; thus con- 
triving to keep in subjection a number of nations 
of different languages, complexions, and manners, 
to a person who must be a stranger to almost all 
of them. 

The first monarchs of Babylon, however, ad- 
ministered their government by officers of several 
sorts, civil, and military ; and accordingly we find 
them divided into three classes, supposed to be 
selected from among, the most grave and noble 
persons in the empire : the first had the charge 
of the virgins, and their disposal in marriage; 
and to judge of all matters relating to the con- 
nubial state : the second took cognizance of theft: 
and the third of all other crimes. We find the 
subordinate powers under this mighty emperor 
divided into princes, governors, captains, judges* 
• 2F2 
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and counsellors, so that nothing was wanting to 
keep the peace and good order of the empire. 

This great king of kings had an household 
equal to the sublimity of his station, the chief 
officers of which were, the captain of his guard* 
the prince of the eunuchs, and the prime minister* 
The first had the execution of his arbitrary com- 
mands ; the second had the charge of the educa* 
tion and subsistence of the youth of the palace, 
and the last sat in the king's gate to hear com* 
plaints, and to pass judgments* Besides these, 
there was the master of the magicians always 
at hand to satisfy the king upon any thing he 
might want to know, with regard to futurity and 
prognostication* 

Though these kings seem to have claimed 
such high honours, and to have considered the 
whole world as created for their use and service* 
yet we understand, that they sometimes conde- 
scended to banquet with their great lords and 
chief men of their dominions, of whom we read 
in the book of Daniel, that a thousand were at 
one time entertained by Beltshazzar. The com- 
mon style of salutation to this sovereign was, 
O JKtng'y five for ever t and the man who was so 
happy as in a particular manner to gain his fa- 
vour, was clothed with purple or scarlet, adorned 
with a chain of gold about his neck, and invested 
With some government* 

The laws of the empire were in general vague 
and uncertain, depending wholly Upon the will 
of the monarch, but one was fixed and irrevo* 
cable, which obliged all, especially the poorer 
sort of the people, to marry. By this law the 
daughters of every man were bestowed in mar- 
riage according to the will of the king or his offi- 
cers, in a manner to be related hereafter* 
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As the laws were changeable, so also- .the 
punishments unfixed, arbitrary, and rigorous, m 
proportion to the dispositions of the sovereign* 
Beheading, cutting to pieces, turning the crimw 
nal's house into a dunghill, and burning in a fiery 
furnace, are punishments which were executed 
by order of the kings of Babylon. 

It is difficult to separate the religion and learn- 
ing of the Babylonians into distinct' heads. The 
Chaldeans, properly so called, were not only the 
priests, but the literati of the country. They* 
were devoted to the business of religion, pretend- 
ed to prophecy, to predict by the rules of augu^' 
ry, by the flight of birds, and the inspection of 
slaughtered victims: — they explained dreams 
and all the extraordinary phenomena of nature, 
as portending good or evil to men or nations, 
and it was thought by the vulgar, that these 
priests could by their incantations and invoca- 
tions effect the future welfare of mankind. Hav- 
ing, by their situations, been early attentive to- 
celestial observations, they concluded that the 
invisible Deity had created the heavenly bodies 
as the subordinate agents of his power, and as; 
ministers of his will to govern the world. 

Persuaded of this, they began to build temples 
to die stars, to sacrifice to them, to praise them/ 
and to bow down in religious homage before 
them, expecting through their means to obtain r 
the favour and good-will of God; so that -they 
esteemed them as mediators between God and 
themselves. In process of. time, impostors arose, • 
and gave out that they had it enjoined' from 
God himself, that some particular star should be 
worshipped in a certain manner, and that none of 
any age or degree should be exempt from this 
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duty. Hence men began to erect temples, with 
images, under trees, upon the summit of hills or 
mountains, and to assemble in them for the pur- 
poses of divine worship. Other impostors, im- 
proving on the first, pretended to have been ho- 
noured with particular instructions from parti- 
cular stars, concerning the exact mode of wor- 
ship due to them, and what ought, and what 
ought not, to be done to please them. 

Such was the rise of idolatry, which taking 
root among the Chaldxans, spread its branches 
$o far as to keep in darkness, all the nations of 
{he east. It is certain that the first image wor- 
shippers did not pretend to pay adoration to the 
uninformed wood, stone or metal, and that in 
their transition from planet-worship to image- 
worship, they pretended to have infused the vir- 
tues of the planets into the image that it was 
meant to represent, which they thought might be 
effected by forms of consecration; and by va- 
rious incantations, they pretended to draw down 
from the stars their several intelligences into 
their respective idols ; hence came all the super- 
stition of the talismans, together with the various 
branches of magic and sorcery. 

It is evident that this was the origin of image- 
worship, since the names of the principal Gods of 
the heathen in general, are those of the sun, 
moon, and five primary planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury, and Venus.. ... 

This was the state of the old Babylonian re- 
ligion, till they came to deify mortal men, as 
well as the celestial bodies, a practice, for which 
two reasons had been assigned ; first, the grief 
of a parent for a child untimely, snatched away. 
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whose image he may have been tempted to ho- 
nour as a god when dead ; and to deliver, to 
those who were in subjection to him, ceremonies 
and sacrifices of duty and commemoration : and 
secondly, the skill of the workman, who, by his 
art might greatly contribute to the deception of 
the ignorant ; since being ambitious to flatter some 
great man, he exerted all his powers to represent 
him beyond what he truly was ; and that, by the 
beauty of his work, captivate and delude the un- 
wary multitude, who took him now for a God, 
whom a little before they honoured as a man. 

It has been generally supposed that Ninus 
was the first person who set up images to ,be 
worshipped, and particularly one representing 
his father Belus, granting privileges to those sub- 
jects and pardons to those criminals who resort* 
ed to it. To Belus, as the founder of the Baby* 
Ionian and Assyrian empires, not only a temple 
was erected, but an immense building, which 
consisted of eight towers, raised one upon an- 
other, and in the uppermost was a bed magnifi- 
cently set- forth, and a golden table near it, but 
no image; nor was any person suffered to be 
here in the night, but a particular woman, who, 
as the priests gave out, was preferred by the god 
before all others* Beneath this was another 
temple, in which was a gigantic image of Jupiter 
( Belus } all of pure gold, with a table before him 
of the same metal : his throne was also of gold, 
so that the whole work was valued at eight hun- 
dred talents of gold. 

As there were two gods in this temple, there 
belonged to it also two altars, one of a moderate 
size, and another much larger ; upon the former 
none but sucking victims might be- sacrificed) 
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and upon the great one, none that were not full 
grown. 

Such was the god Belus among the Babylo- 
nians, and such his temple and the rank he held 
in it ; but whether they meant by him, either the 
sun, or their founder Pul, or whether they trans- 
formed him into the sun, or kept the worship of 
their heavenly body, and their hero, so distinct 
as never to confound them with each other, is a 
question too difficult to be decided with accu- 
racy. 

The deity next in order to this was Venus, 
whom the Babylonians styled Mylitta, signifying 
mother, and the Greeks Urania; for it was to 
her that the daughters or women of the country 
were, once in their life time, bound to make a 
sacrifice of their virtue, a practice which will be 
more particularly described among the manners 
and customs of this people. This goddess had 
a temple at Aphae, at Babylon, and probably in 
other places ; but, for the convenience of those 
who had no temples among them, the priests 
carried about small tabernacles, or models of 
different temples, consulting, at the same time, 
the devotion of the people and their own in- 
terest. 

. This goddess was worshipped under a great 
variety of different names ; she was also consi- 
dered as belonging to both sexes, and accord- 
ingly was worshipped by her votaries sometimes 
in the attire of men, and sometimes in that of 
women, the men and the women mutually 
changing dresses with each other, whence it has 
been supposed, that Moses forbid the women to 
wear what fiertaineth to the man, or a man to put on 
a woman's garment* The worship of this planet 
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or idol, must therefore have been of very ancient 
date, and a book on magic is quoted by Maimo- 
nides, in which it is enjoined, that a man should 
put on the flowered garments of a wobian when 
he stood before the star Venus, and a woman 
the arms and armour of a man when she paid 
her devotions to Mars. 

We have a general view given us of the Baby- 
lonish temples, idols, and priests, in the book of 
Jeremiah. Their idols were of gold, of silver, 
and of wood, and carried about in procession, 
surrounded with the multitudes, worshipping 
them. They were crowned, and clothed in pur- 
ple, black with the smoke of incense. Their 
temples were lull of smoke and dust, caused by 
the numerous resort of votaries. The priests 
made free with the gold and stiver presented to 
their gods, bestowing it upon favourite women, 
whom they accounted sacred. Whatever was 
offered as a sacrifice to their gods, they appro- 
priated to themselves ; cloathing their wives and 
children with the garments that had been given 
to adorn their idols. In return for which they 
were sure to light up numbers of tapers and can- 
dles to their images, and to sit in the temples 
with their beards and heads closely shaven, un- 
covered, and with their, garments rent, crying 
out before their gods as for the lamentation of 
some person deceased. > 

The horrid custom of sacrificing human vic- 
tims to appease or conciliate their gods, was first 
practised by* the Babylonians, and from them 
it was communicated to the superstitious of the 
surrounding nations. There are traces of their 
ancient cruelty to be discerned in the worship 
and rites of the Syrian, or rather the Assyrian 
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goddess of Hierapolis, to whom parents, without 
remorse,' sacrificed their children, by throwing 
them down a precipice in her temple* 

It is now time to speak of the customs of the 
Babylonians, of whkb one of the chief seems to 
have been the manner of disposing of their young 
women in marriage. No main had any power 
over his own daughters, but as soon as they were 
fit to marry, they were exposed in some public 
place appointed for. the purpose, where, in the 
midst of a crowd of men, who attended upon 
these occasions, they were sold one by one. The 
most beautiful Were first put up, and delivered to 
the highest bidder. When all who were valuable 
on account of their charms were disposed o£ the 
money that was -raised by this sale was applied 
in behalf of those to whom nature had not been 
so lavish of her exterior gifts. These were then 
offered, to such as< would take the least money 
with them ; and the poorer sort, who seta higher 
value upon money than beauty; were as eager in 
under-bidding as the wealthy men had been in 
overbidding each other for the fair ones. The 
consequence of this was, that their young' women 
were all disposed of in marriage ; the lower class 
of men were obliged to give security for their 
taking those they had chosen, before they were 
in. possession of the money they had agreed to 
take with them. 

The Babylonians thought themselves polluted 
even by the Xise of matrimony, and were not al- 
lowed to touch any thing after it, till they had 
purified themselves by perfuming and washing 
their bodies. . 

Every Babylonish 'woman was once in her life 
time bound to sacrifice her virtue to some strange 
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man, at the temple of Venus. They were crown- 
ed with knots and garlands, and ranged in long 
ranks before the temple, each rank being parted 
from the other by a line, that the men might con- 
veniently pass between them, and choose those 
they liked best. They declared their choice by 
throwing money into the lap of the woman they 
most admired, and saying, as they threw it, / 
implore the goddess Myiittafor thee* The money, 
however little, was by no means refused, it was 
accounted sacred, nor had the women the power 
of rejecting any man that accosted her in the 
form prescribed, but she was absolutely obliged 
to follow him without delay. 

For five days together every year, they cele- 
brated a festival called Sacca, during which the 
servants commanded their masters, one of them 
being for the time constituted chief over the 
house, and wearing a kind of royal garment 
called Zogana. 

Their manner of treating their sick was very 
extraordinary. Having no physicians, they used 
to expose them publicly in the most frequented 
places, that every one might see them and offer 
their advice, if they had any knowledge- of the 
case, either from their own experience, or from 
the experience of others, nor was it lawful for 
any that passed by to omit this office. They 
buried their dead in wax and honey, and mourned 
for them after the manner of the Egyptians. 

The Babylonians were excessively credulous, 
superstitious, and as debauched as a nation could 
be. Their credulity appears from the high 
veneration they paid to their priests, jugglers, 
and superstitious practices. So prone were they 
to idolatry that we find Nebuchadnezzar falling 
Vol- IL 2 G 
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down before Daniel to worship him. And de- 
bauchery was encouraged by their princes and 
priests; the religious rites paid to their great 
goddess, and the reverence paid to prostitution, 
rendered them the most sensual and abandoned 
people on the face of the earth. 

They seem to have affected pride and effemi- 
nacy in their dress : their under garment was a 
linen vest, down to their heels, over which they 
had another of woollen, and over all, a white 
mantle or cloak. They wore their own hair; 
their heads were adorned with a tiara or mitre, 
and their bodies were anointed with the oil of 
sesame. Each of them wore a seal-ring on the 
finger, and in their hand a wrought staff or 
sceptre, adorned at the head with some particu- 
lar ensign or figure, without which it was un- 
lawful to appear with one of these staves. 

The Babylonians were famed for learning, par- 
ticularly the Chaldacans, who were their priests, 
• philosophers, astronomers, soothsayers, &c. In 
respect to their pretended claim to learning, and 
supernatural knowledge, the Chaldacans are dis- 
tinguished from the Babylonians, and are said 
to have. inhabited a region peculiar to them- 
selves, next to the Arabians and the Persian gulf. 
They were divided into several sects, distin- 
guished by names taken either from particular 
places, where different doctrines on the same 
points were held, or from particular persons who 
had doctrines peculiar to themselves. Their 
learning was not acquired after the manner of 
the Greeks* but by tradition from father to son ; 
and being exempt from all laborious duties, and 
offices of trust, their only business was to apply 
themselves to the instruction they received. 
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They never departed from principles early im- 
bibed, being fully satisfied with what they had 
received from their ancestors, and, by a tena- 
cious adherence to this, they became perfectly- 
knowing in what they professed. 

They taught that the world was eternaj, but 
acknowledged the superintendance of a divine 
Providence, by whom the heavenly bodies were 
directed in their course. They were the first 
who cultivated astronomy, discovered the exact 
motions of the planets, and pretended to under- 
stand the influence they have over things below* 
and from that to be able to foretel what was 
hidden in the womb of futurity. From these 
delusive amusements they boasted of a know- 
ledge of what was to come ; of a power of avert- 
ing evil and procuring good ; on which account 
they obtained the name of magicians* 

The planets they called interpreters, since their 
motions and appearances portended to them the 
will and pleasure of the gods. Sometimes they 
judged by their rising, sometimes by their set- 
ting, and sometimes by the colour and degree 
of their light, whether storms of wind, of rain, 
or excessive drought might be expected* From 
the same appearances they pretended to predict 
the approach of comets, eclipses of the sun and 
moon, earthquakes, and the whole train of what 
were considered as the awful forerunners of the 
good and bad fortunes of nations in general, 
and of monarchs and private persons in parti- 
cular. 

Under the six planets they ranged thirty stars, 
which they called counselling gods; of these, 
half^took cognizance of what was done under 
the earth ; and the other half, of what was done 
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by men, or transacted in the heavens. They 
maintained that once in ten days one of the su- 
perior stars descended to the inferior as a mes- 
senger from those above; and that, in return, 
an inferior one. ascended to the superior in the 
same quality ; and that this correspondence was 
natural to them and -would continue for ever. 
Twelve of these counselling gods presided over 
the signs of the Zodiac ; while twenty-four 
other stars were selected from that broad belt, 
twelve towards the north pole, and twelve to- 
wards the south; those wkhin sight were as- 
signed as gujuxtians of the living, and the others 
were the constellations of the dead. 
. As the Cbaldaeans were peculiarly the men of 
learning, so the Babylonians properly so called, 
applied themselves to the arts > their immense 
buildings, which could not have been effected 
•without much skill m geometry, prove that 
they must have been good -mathematicians and 
mechanics. But it is not easy to say how far 
ihey excelled in perspective, and the true har- 
mony of proportion; and it is certain that they 
never attained to any superior excellence in 
painting, and statuary. 

Music and poetry were probably but little 
attained to ; in physic they had no regular sci- 
ence, as is evident from their mode of treating 
the sick. The Babylonians were great archi- 
tects, ingenious in casting of metals, famous for 
their manufactures, particularly for their rich 
embroideries, magnificent carpets, and fine li- 
nen ; so much so that we read of Cato selling a 
Babylonian mantle, which had been left to him 
by inheritance, as being what he was ashamed 
to wear* And it has byeen said, that at Rome 
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more than 60001. had been paid for a suit of 
Babylonian hangings. 

This people was not only divided into two 
great tribes, the Babylonians and Chaldaeans, 
but into other subordinate sects ; three of these 
subsisted entirely on fish dried in the sun and 
converted into a kind of paste ; others lived on 
salted bats ; but whether this practice proceeded 
from superstition or want is uncertain, though 
it could hardly be owing to the latter in sd plen- 
tiful a country. 

The trade of this ancient people is no where 
professedly treated of, but it must have been 
considerable when Babylon was in the meridian 
of her glory* This city was situated in the 
midst of the old world; and by means of two 
great rivers, the Euphrates and Tigris, had a 
very easy. communication with the western and 
northern parts, and with the eastern by means 
of the Persian gulf* That the Babylonians had 
much shipping of their own, and were consider- 
able as navigators, is evident, since their city is 
styled by the prophet a city of waters : and their 
extensive commerce is described in the book of 
Revelations** 

We might here consider the Babylonians in 
two very different views :. first, as composing 
a small, though, perhaps, a formidable king- 
dom, immediately after the Deluge; and se- 
condly, as constituting a potent and wide, spread- 
ing empire, fdunded by, and at last rising upon, 
the ruins of the Assyrians, their brethren. But . 
as it is desirable to confine our history to a de- 
tail of well authenticated facte, without amusing; 

• Chap, xvii, 2—19. 

2 G a 
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the reader with fictitious cr doubtful relation, 
we shall pass over the earlier (periods of ike 
Babylonian history, which depends mone upon 
conjecture than upon fact, as wiefl as that chasm 
•of several hundred fears, from the time of 
_ Nknrod, after which, the first kangtobe 
Yof' mentioned is Nabonassar, so -well known 
from the sera which passes under his. 
mme. 

It appears that the Babylonian kingdom rose 
about the same time with that of Assyria, since 
only twenty-four yiears after die appearance of 
iPu£ the founder of the Assyrian monarchy, 
iNahcmassar as mentioned as king of Babylon* 
And it is evident, both from sacred and profane 
fcistory, that Babylon was an independent na- 
tion, governed by its own kings, when the As- 
syrian monarchy was m Its fiiH glory. But we 
are -not informed by what means Nabonassar 
obtained, or how be and his successors contrived 
•to keep in possession, a kingdom bordering on 
the empire xrf the Assyrians, who, under the 
conduct of their ambitious and manlike princes, 
grasped 4t nothing leas man tfaetsovereignly of 
the east. With this view they waged war with, 
and imposed their yrike upon almost all sur- 
rounding nations. It is probable that Pul, "die 
first Assyrian monarch., left two sons, Tiadath- 
pileser and Nabonassar, of whom, the former 
took possession of Assyria, and the iatter of Ba- 
bylon, Jiving in strict unity with one another-; a 
circumstance which will account lor the inde* 
pendenoe of the Babylonian kingdom. 

Among the successors -of Nabonassar we must 
notice Mardoc-empad, who was undoubtedly the 
Marodack-balan of the Scriptures, and was the 



first Babylonian monarch wbom we find basing 
liad intepcoopse with the kings <at Jerusalem, 
lie sent a special embassy to .congratulate He- 
•aekiah on his recovery, and to inquire, as it 
4s generally supposed, concerning the sun's re- 
tcogressiotu As the kings tf Assyria and Ba- 
4>yion were at that .time limited by the strictest 
roioa, nothing 4ess than an event so extrraordi- 
■nary could justify the king of Babylon m cor- 
jreaponding with a prince, .then at open war with 
the Assyrian monarch. 

We omk (die mentioning of -several other sove- 
reigns of this kingdom. Of *titora we know little 
more than the order ki which they reigned, till 
-we come to Assar-addm, who, alter he had pre- 
sided for some time over the Assyrian kingdom, 
-seized upon that of Babylon, where <he reigned 
thirteen years. Two *>f his -successors only 
maintained their power over the empire, when 
Nabopallasar seized 4ipon it himself, transferred 
the seat of the Assyrian -monarchy to Babylon, 
and entering into an alliance with Cyaocares the 
Afede, joined with him in a war against Assyria, 
which they reduced to a very low condition. He 
did not live, however, to see its final destruction, 
for an irruption of the 'Scythians put a stop to 
the progress of the new allies for the space of 
twenty-eight years . 

This prince is called by contraction Nabu- 
lassar ; he is also called Nebuchadonosor ; and 
Nebuchadnezzar. As the Assyrians, as well as 
the Babylonians and Medes, were at this time 
wholly employed in defending themselves against 
the ^oytmans, Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, 
laid hold of so favourable an opportunity to re- 
cover the city of Carchemkh, then subject to 
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the king of Assyria. King Josiah attempted to 
oppose the Egyptian on his march, but his 
army was routed and himself slain* This suc- 
cess, and particularly the surrender of Carche- 
mish, encouraged the governor of Phjenke to 
revolt from Nabopallasar, who being advanced 
in years, took his son Nebuchadnezzar for a 
partner in the kingdom, and sent him at the 
head of an army against the Egyptians, and re- 
volted Syrians. Over the Egyptians, the young 
prince gained a complete victory, retook Car> 
chemish, and put the garrison to the sword. 

Elated with this success, he marched 
gjjg ' into Judea, took Jerusalem, rifled the 
temple, and seized on Jehoiakim, intend- 
ing to have sent him prisoner to Babylon ; but 
upon the promise of becoming an annual tribu- 
tary, the Babylonian left him as a kind ef vice- 
roy. This victorious prince, taking advantage 
of his success, made himself master of all the 
country between the Nile and the Euphrates. la 
the mean time, by the death of his father, he be- 
came sole king of Babylon, and his first care was 
to enlarge and adorn the seat of empire. While he 
was thus employed, he was greatly harassed by 
dreams, one of which, though he was unable to 
recal any of the circumstances connected with 
it, gave him peculiar uneasiness. In this dis- 
tress he assembled his magicians, and inquired 
of them what his dream had been ; but they uua* 
nimously answered that it was not their province 
to interpret dreams, the gods only being capa* 
ble of revealing to man what he had dreamt. 
Provoked by this answer, the king ordered them 
all to be put to death ; but before his commands 
could be executed? Daniel,; who had been brought 
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to Babylon among the other Jewish captives, 
prevailed upon the captain of the guard to in- 
troduce him to the king, to whom he gave such 
complete satisfaction on the subject of his dream, 
that the monarch fell upon his face worshipping 
Daniel, and acknowledged his God to be the 
God of gpds, and Lord of kings. He also gave 
him extraordinary demonstrations of esteem, 
invested him with the government of Babylon, 
and appointed him chief of the wise men of the 
city. 

- Cyaxanes the Mede, having entered into an 
alliance with Nebuchadnezzar, they marched 
against Nineveh, took that proud metropolis, 
levelled it with the ground, and put an end to 
the Assyrian empire. Nebuchadnezzar soon after 
sent an army against Jerusalem, which he himself 
joined, and having completely invested the city, 
he ordered the king Jehoiachin, who came out to 
him with his mother, and his whole court, in a 
most submissive manner, to be arrested «and 
carried prisoners to Babylon. Having made 
himself master of the place, he ransacked and 
plundered it a second time, and carried off an 
► immense booty, and such numbers of captives 
of all ranks and conditions, that scarcely a suf- 
ficient «umber of hands were left to cultivate 
the land. He then set Mattaniah on the throne 
•f that desolate kingdom, changing his name 
to Zedekiah, at the same time laying him under 
a certain tribute, and obliging him to take an 
oath of fidelity and allegiance. 

This mighty prince, the instrument of God'fl 
wrath to punish the wickedness of the nations 
about him, had his victories always preceded by 
prophecies from the mouth of Jeremiah ; who 
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at one time when the kings of the Moabite?, Ty- 
nans and Zidonians, would have tempted Zede- 
kiah, the thoughtless king of Jerusalem, to rise 
against Nebuchadnezzar, sent to each of their 
ambassadors in his court, a present of yokes and 
bonds, to be carried to their masters with this 
declaration, That the Lord of hosts, the God of 
the whole earth, had doomed them all to be ser- 
vants to the Babylonian monarch, and that 
those who quietly submitted, and faithfully 
obeyed the king, should find mercy and remain 
quietly in their own land; but that the disobe- 
dient and rebellious should be utterly destroyed. 

However great and terrible Nebuchadnezzar 
is represented to have been, yet several of the 
tributary nations soon attempted to throw off 
their allegiance, and to free themselves from the 
severity of his yoke. Putting himself at the 
head of his army, he advanced to the frontiers, 
resolving to punish those who presumed to call 
in question the right of his authority. Being, 
however, in suspence, with which people he 
should commence his operations, he referred the 
determination to the ordinary methods of divi- 
nation in practice with the Chaldseans, who»# 
having consulted the entrails of animals, their 
images, and their arrows,* gave it as their opi- 

• This practice of divining by arrows continued among 
the Arabs, till Mohammedism prevailed, which absolute- 
ly forbid it. The arrows used for this purpose were with- 
out heads or feathers, and were kept in the temple of 
some idol, in whose presence they consulted. Seven such 
arrows were kept at the temple of Mecca, but three only 
were used in divination, "on one of which was written, 
" My Lordbatb commanded me /" on another, "My Lord 
batbfirbidden ro*;" and the third was a blank. If th* 
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lfion, that the war should first be commenced 
against the Jews* The Babylonian army march- 
ed from the capital, and in a short time put an 
end to the Israelitish kingdom ; and the victori- 
ous monarch returned to his metropolis, adding 
great strength and glory to it, by the immense 
booty he brought with him, and a numerous ac- 
cession of new inhabitants* 

With the gold he amassed in this expedition, 
it is thought he erected the monstrous colossus 
of that metal, in honour of his god Bel ; it was 
sixty cubits in height, and six cubits in breadth. 
Before this he commanded all persons to fall 
down and pay religious homage ; but three He- 
brew youths, Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, 
courageously refused. to comply with the king's 
command, and on that account were thrown 
into a burning furnace, from which they mira- 
culously escaped unhurt* To this wonderful 
scene Nebuchadnezzar was an eye witness } and 
convinced of his own impiety and folly, he de- 
creed, that whosoever should blaspheme the 
name of the God of Shadrach, Meshech, and 
Abednego, should be cut in pieces, and his 
house be turned into a dunghill. 

This mighty prince, in the twenty-second year 
of his reign, crossed the Euphrates, subdued 
Tyre and many other nations, made himself 

first were drawn, they looked on it as an approbation of 
the enterprise in question ; if the second, they drew a 
contrary conclusion ; but if the third happened to be 
drawn, they mixed them and drew them over again, till 
a decisive answer was obtained. These divining arrows 
were generally consulted before any thing of moment -was 
undertaken, as when a man was about to marry , or about 
to go a journey, or the like. 
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master of Egypt, . and carried away a great 
number of the inhabitants into captivity. About 
the same' period he conquered several of the 
other African states. 

Thus far we have seen him as a warrior, ex- 
celling all the Babylonian princes who went be* 
fore him ; we are now to consider him as the 
founder of the magnificence of Babylon, one of 
the wonders of the workL The most famous 
works in and about it, were the walls of the' 
city; the temple of Betas; Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace ; the hanging gardens ; the banks of the 
river ; the artificial lake, and the canals. 

The watts of the city were sixty miles in 
compass, three hundred and filly feet m height* 
and eighty-seven feet thick. In them there were 
an hundred gates, all of solid brass ; between 
every two of these gales, at proper distances, 
were three towers, and four more at the comers 
of the great square, and three between each of 
these corners and the next gate on either side. 
From the twenty-five gates on each side of this 
square, there was a straight street extending to the 
corresponding gate in the opposite wall, whence 
the whole number of streets was but fifty, each 
being fifteen miles long : the houses were three 
or four stories In height, and beautified with all 
manner of ornaments. 

A branch of the Euphrates divided the city, 
running through the midst of it from north to 
south, over which, in the very middle of the 
city, was a bridge a furlong in length ; at each 
end were two palaces of considerable magnitude 
.and splendour. It is certain that this city was 
never wholly inhabited, so that even in the me- 
ridian of its glory it might be compared to the 
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Bower of the field, which flourishes to-day, and 
to-morrow is no more. 

The next great work was the temple of Belus. 
The wonderful tower that stood W the middle 
thereof was not his work, but was built many 
ages before, and is supposed to have been the 
famous tower of Babel. s 

Next this temple, on the same east skje of the 
river, stood the old palace of the kings of Baby- 
lon, being four miles in circumference*, Exactly 
opposite to it, on the other side of the river, was 
the new palace built by Nebuchadnezzar, eight 
miles in circumference, and consequently four 
times as large as the old one* 
_ But nothing was more wonderful at Babylon 
than the hanging-gardens, which Nebuchadnez- 
zar made in complaisance to his wife, who, being* 
a Mede, and retaining a strong inclination for 
the mountains and forests of her own country, 
desired to have something like them at Babylon- 
They were four hundred feet square, and con- 
sisted of terraces one above another, carried up 
to the height of the wall of the city ; the ascent 
from terrace to terrace being by steps ten feet 
wide. The whoje pile consisted of substantial 
arches upon arches, and was strengthened by a 
wall surrounding it on every side, twenty-two 
feet thick* The floors were made, so as to re- 
tain the moisture of the mould, which was suf- 
ficiently deep to afford space for the roots, of the 
greatest trees that were planted on. the terrace, 
together with an immense number of shrubs of 
every kind* Upon the uppermost of these ter- 
races was a reservoir, filled by a certain engine 
with water from the river, from whence the 
gardens on the other terraces were, supplied*. 
Vou'IL 2H 
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The other works attributed to Nebuchadnez- 
zar, were the banks of the river, the artificial 
canals, and the great lake. The canals were 
cut out. on the east side of the Euphrates, to con- 
vey away the waters of that river, when it over- 
flowed its banks, into the Tigris, before they 
reached Babylon. 

The lake was forty miles square, and about 
forty feet deep ; it was originally contrived to re- 
ceive the waters of the river while the banks were 
building on each side of it. But both the lake 
and the canal that led to it were preserved after 
that work was completed, being found of great 
use, not only to prevent the overflowing, but to 
keep water all the year, as in a common reser- 
voir, to be let out, on proper occasions, by 
sluices, for the improvement of the land. 

The tower, or temple, stood to the time of 
Xerxes, who, returning from the Grecian expe- 
dition, first plundered it of its immense wealth, 
demolished the whole*, and laid it in ruins. Alex- 
ander proposed to rebuild it, but the death of 
that conqueror put a stop to the design. From 
this time the glory of Babylon rapidly declined, 
till at length the place on which this monument 
of human industry and art had reared its stu- 
pendous head, was entirely forgotten. 
- We are now to "behold this greatest among 
mortal princes, in a different and truly melan- 
choly point of view, not only hurled from his 
throne, but degraded beneath the meanest of 
the race of mankind, and exhibited as an ex- 
ample of terror to princes, who, swoln with va- 
nity, and drunk with power, would arrogate to 
themselves divine honours. 

Scarcely had Nebuchadnezzar returned from 
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the wars, before he was admonished by a>lream, 
which none of his wise men could interpret. 
The prophet Daniel, however, declared that it 
was prophetic of the sentence denounced by hea- 
ven against him, in consequence of which he 
was to be driven out from the society of men, 
and become as a beast, in which state he would 
remain till he should be brought to a due sense 
of the supremacy and omnipotence of God, when 
the kingdom should once more revert to him. 

This awful and extraordinary sentence seems 
to have made no lasting impression upon the 
king, for in a very few months after the denun- 
ciation, as he was walking in his palace, or, as 
some critics think, on the uppermost of the ter- 
races of his hanging garden, and contemplating 
the glories of the city he had adorned, unable to 
contain the pride of his heart, he exclaimed, " la 
" not this Great Babylon, that I have built, for 
* 4< the house of the kingdom, by the might of my 
u power, and for the honour of my majesty l" 
No sooner had he thus spoken, than a voice from 
heaven proclaimed, " O king Nebuchadnezzar, 
" to thee it is spoken, the kingdom is departed 
" from thee." And we are informd, that he 
was immediately driven from the society of men, 
and dwelt with the beasts of the field ; that he 
ate grass as an ox, and his body was wet with 
the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like 
eagles* feathers, and his nails like birds' claws. 
Those who do not take these words in their 
strict literal sense, suppose, that losing his 
senses, he wandered about the fields, and took 
up his abode there with the cattle, till seven, 
years had passed over his head. 
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During this disorder, his son Evft-merodacB 
administered the government so ill, as to draw 
down upon him his father's heavy displeasure, 
and a just punishment* When the king came to 
his right understanding, he satisfied his injured 
subjects by exemplary justice on his son ; and 
giving the honour and praise due to God, ac- 
knowledging him to be above all, he continued 
In the possession of his kingdom a year longer, 
and then died, having reigned about forty-four 
years. 

The circumstances of his death have been 
thus related ? Having ascended to the top of his 
palace, he prophesied to this effect— u Behold, 
M O Babylonians, I foretel you : a calamity at 
" hand, which not ihe fates, nor our forefather 
" Belus can possibly avert. A Persian mule 
*• shall come, and, by the assistance of your own 
u gods, shall load your hecks with a most gal- 
u ling yoke ; and this destruction shall befal 
a you by means of a Mede, in whom the Assy- 
* rians were accustomed to glory. O, would 
u that he, ere thus he betrays my people, were 
'" swallowed up by some whirlpool, or over- 
" whelmed in the depths of the sea ; or that, 
" hurried away into some lonely desert, he might 
'« there remain a wanderer, never to behold the 
u footsteps of mankind. O grant unto me, before 
" he is agitated by this rage of mind, to share 
tt a happier end." Thus speaking, he was sud- 
denly snatched from the sight of men : the same 
end.Semiramis is said to have made. 

Evil-merodach, who succeeded his father, by 
a false step in the early part of his life, laid the 
foundation of that animosity in the Medes and 
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Persians, which brought on the dissolution of 
the Babylonian empire. For, having in a great' 
hunting match entered the country of the 
-Medes, he began, without any provocation to 
plunder and lay waste the neighbouring lands. 
Uponwhichi A9tyages the Mede, attended by 
his son Cyaxares, his grandson Cyrus, and such 
troops as* could be collected on the emergency, 
marched out to meet him, being determined to 
repel force by force* The parties engaged-, 
Evil-merodach was put to the route* and pur- 
sued with great slaughter to his own borders. 

Evil-merodach had reigned but two years, 
when he was murdered by Neriglissar his sis- 
ter's husband, who succeeded to the vacant 
throne. The first act of this prince was to en*- 
tieavour to excite all the neighbouring monarchs 
-against the growing power of the Medes and 
Persians. On the beginning of the fourth year 
x>£ his reign, preparations were made on both 
^ides ; the Medes and Persians were commanded 
by Cyrus, the- Babylonians,- with their aHies, 
took the 'field under the conduct of Neriglissar, 
iand Croesus, king of Lydia. The Babylonian 
army, consisting of a mixed multitude of various 
nations) exceeded very much in numbers that of 
their opponents, till they were joined by rein- 
forcements under Tigranes, the Armenian. In 
the midst of the preparations, ambassadors ar- 
rived from India, to inquire into the grounds 
end causes of the war, with an offer of media- 
tion, if it might be accepted, and with a threat, 
in case it was rejected, of joining those wh<) 
should appear to have the most justice on their 
side. 
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It is not known how this embassy was con- 
cluded, but the commencement of hostilities 
was greatly to the disadvantage of Neriglissar. 
Cyrus subdued the Chaldacans, and obliged them 
to take refuge in their mountains. These Chal- 
dacans were the most valiant race of men in all 
these parts, carrying with them no other arms 
than a wicker shield and two javelins ; they en* 
tered willingly into foreign pay, being naturally 
addicted to war, and very poor. 

When the main armies engaged, the Babylo- 
nians were unable to stand the shock, but betook 
themselves to flight ; Cyrus pursued them even 
into their intrenchments, killed Neriglissar, and 
took a multitude of prisoners, and the baggage 
of the whole army. 

The death of the king was an infinite loss to 
the Babylonians, for he was a man of great cou- 
rage, conduct, and wisdom. His loss was the 
more deplored on account of the tyrannical go- 
vernment of his son and successor, Laboroscar- 
chod, who was in every respect the reverse of 
his father, being addicted to all manner of wick- 
edness, cruelty, and injustice. Two acts of his 
cruelty towards Gobryas and Godates, Babylo- 
nian lords, are particularly mentioned. The 
only son of the former he slew at a hunting 
match, because he pierced with his dart a wild 
beast which the king had missed. The other 
he caused to be made an eunuch, because one of 
his concubines had commended his beauty. This 
king was slain by his own subjects, and was suc- 
ceeded by Nabonadius, who had the chief hand 
in the murder. 

It appears that Nabonadius was the same, with 
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him who is called in the book of Daniel, Bel- 
shazzar, and that in his reign the proud city of 
Babylon, the metropolis of the east, was com- 
pletely ruined. Cyrus, having subdued the se- 
veral nations from the iEgean sea to the Eu- 
phrates, and also Syria and Arabia, bent his 
march toward Babylon, and closely besieged the 
city. Having spent two years without gaining 
any considerable advantage over the place, he 
at last resolved upon the following stratagem, 
which gave him complete possession of it. Being 
informed, that a great annual feast was to be 
kept in Babylon, and that all the inhabitants, on 
that occasion, were accustomed to spend the 
night in drinking and debauchery, he chose that 
as a proper time to surprise them, and accord- 
ingly sent a strong detachment to the head of 
the canal leading to the great lake, with orders 
to break down the bank at a certain hour, and 
to turn the whole current into the lake. At the 
same time he appointed a body of troops at the 
place where the river entered into the city, and 
another where it came out, ordering them to 
march in by the bed of the river, as soon as it 
was fordable. These troops were commanded 
by Gobryas and Godates, who, on account of 
the cruelty experienced by them in the former 
reign, had joined the army and cause of Cyrus* 
When they entered the city, they found all the 
gates open, and were enabled to penetrate into the 
very centre of it without opposition : and meet- 
ing at the palace, according to a pre-concerted 
plan, they surprised the guards, ^and cut them 
to pieces. Those who were in the palace, open- 
ing the gates to inquire into the cause of the 
confusion, the Persians rushed in, took posses- 
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sion of Jfre palace, and killed Nabonadius, who, 
sword {n\hand, came out to meet them. The 
rest submitted, and the Medes and Persians be- 
came masters of the place* Thus was an end 
put to the. Babylonian empire, and the prophe- 
cies fulfilled which Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Da- 
niel, had uttered against it. In that very night 
the* king had entertained a thousand of his lords 
at a great banquet, and having profaned the sa- 
cred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had brought 
from Jerusalem, he first saw written on the wail 
of the banqueting room, and afterwards heard 
from the mouth of Daniel, the awful doom, 
that his kingdom was taken from him y and given to 
the Medes and Persians ; a sentence that was pro- 
bably executed before the prophet could well 
have explained to the terrified monarch and his 
guests its true nature and import. 
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